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The buggy was lurching on its springs, and the old 
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stranger got quickly to his feet, fearing that it was a runaway. (Page 159) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


P and down went the long Cana- 
dian road, between walls of 
forest. It crossed brooks on short 
bridges of gray timber, and these 
brooks were the color of tea with- 

out milk. The road was good, though neg- 
lected. It had been well built, but there was 
no blinking the fact that it led through a 
wilderness, 

Up and down and round the shady curves 
walked a tall man in gray clothes, with a 
pack on his back, a haversack on his left hip, 
and a stout stick in his left hand. He was 
not a young man, but he walked fast and 
strongly. Now and then, crossing a brook, he 
stood gazing down into the eddies, as if he 
could see the trout that were lying in its 
depths. 

Toward noon, having met no one for 
many miles, he saw a man coming down a 
hill in front of him. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me where 
lam?” asked the man in gray, very politely. 

_The other, much his junior in years, looked 
him over with round brown eyes of a pecu- 
liarly furtive and elfin expression, and then 
spoke in a high-pitched voice. 

I’m Jingle Tomson,” he said, shooting a 
glance from under drooping eyelids. “I 
jingle my money—when I has any. Once I 
had three dollars, all in dimes. I walk all over 
the yearth with this pole for to ease me 
along. There’s folks who won't start a 
weddin’ nor a burial nor a barn-raisin’ with- 
out Jingle Tomson’s there to give ’em luck. 
I got a fiddle, too.” 

Very interesting,” returned the man in 
gray, with his polite smile. “‘And where did 
you say we are now?” 
ant the Ordnance Road. Any fool knows 
“I've been on this road since yesterday. 
Doesn t it get me somewhere?” 

You're gettin’ into the Red Mooly 
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country. Where d’ye expect to git to?” 

“I’m just walking. I’m foot-free. What do 
you mean by Red Mooly country?” 

“Reckon you know what a mooly is?” 

The man in gray shook his head. 

“Gee!”’ exclaimed Jingle. ‘“‘Babies know 
that. It’s a cow with no horns. They’re all 
like that hereabouts, clear to Dipper Crick 
and past it—cows an’ bulls an’ everything. 
There ain’t a pair of horns among a hundred 


“‘Polled cattle, we call them,” returned the 
other. ‘“‘Never heard the word mooly before. 
They must be Aberdeen-Angus blood, or 
Galloway.” 

But the queer fellow stood Jeaning on his 
long pole—at least eight feet it was, and 
peeled—and he had clearly lost interest in 
hornless cattle. 

os jingle my money—when I has any,” he 
said. 

The man in gray handed 
over half a dozen small coins 
which Tomson instantly 
sank into a pocket and 
jingled. Then, smiling his 
crooked smile, he turned 
and shuffled on his way, 
a himself along with 

is pole like a man poling a 
canoe. The tall stranger 
looked after his odd figure 
for a few minutes, then 
smiled, and sat down on a 
hummock to eat lunch from 





his haversack. Jingle passed from his mind. 

His attention was soon distracted by the 
sound, so unfamiliar nowadays, of hoofs 
swiftly approaching. A few seconds later a 
horse and buggy, with a gray-whiskered 
driver, appeared around a bushy elbow in 
the road. 

The horse, a sorrel, was running. The 
buggy was lurching on its springs, and the 
old man was bending forward from his hips, 
driving with both hands and straight arms. 
The stranger got quickly to his feet, fearing 
that it was a runaway; but a closer view of 
the driver’s face showed him his mistake. 
As the running horse and swaying vehicle 
tore past him, a question was yelled which 
he did not catch. He shook his head, and 
waved an arm apologetically. Horse and 
buggy dipped from sight, at full speed, be- 
yond the next bulge in the road. 

“IT wonder what he asked 
me?” the man in gray asked 
himself, still standing and 
staring along the road. 

Instantly he heard a 
splintering and _ crashing, 
and a jolted yell of con- 
sternation and rage; and 
then the sorrel horse reap- 
peared on the farther slope, 
still running, but now un- 
accompanied by either 
buggy or driver. With a 
flash of heels and a flap of 
torn harness, the sorrel 








disappeared around a-cugve in the road. 

“Well, I'll soon know what he wants un- 
less his neck is broken,’’ remarked the 
stranger. 

Leaving his meal of cheese and bread on a 
flat stone, he hastened to the abrupt dip in 
which the horse had parted company from 
the driver. The buggy caught his eye in- 
stantly, as did a mossy boulder at the edge 
of the ditch beside the road. This boulder, 
obviously, had wrecked the vehicle. Its body 
and hood and three wheels sagged haphazard 
into the ditch; the fourth wheel, with several 
splintered spokes, lay in the middle of the 
road. The shafts, with breeching straps still 
in place, and the cross-bar torn into splin- 
ters, lay just beyond the little culvert at the 
bottom of the hollow. 

“A direct hit,’’ mused the man in gray. 
“But where has the johnny with the white 
whiskers gone to?” 


FTER a short search he found the 
driver in the middle of a tangle of 
wild raspberry canes with his head 

against an old stump, unconscious. He was 
an elderly man of robust and forceful ap- 
pearance, large of skull, and broad of shoul- 
der. Though clothed only in a collarless 
shirt of checked cotton, with homespun 
trousers and cowhide boots, he seemed to 
be a prosperous man. Applications of cold 
water from the spring trickling under the 
culvert brought him back to consciousness. 
He groaned, blinked his eyes and sat up. 

“Must have hit somethin’,” he said. 
‘‘Must have been a rock.” 

“Your wheel hit a rock, but your head hit 
a stump,” said the other. 

The old man felt his head with appre- 
hensive fingers. “Good thing for Amos 
Tumbly 'twan’t tother way round. Did ye 
see a couple in a light wagon behind a span 
of blacks with white stars and stockings?” 
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“No, I haven't seen anything like that.” 

“How long ye been on this here Ordnance 
Road?” 

“All yesterday and today.” 

“They must have turned off on the Mast 
Road. If I was the cussin’ kind, I'd sure do 
some cussin’ now—but I ain't. The durned 
tricky young lopsided no-account son of a 
worthless, » Bh mang poverty-struck good- 
fer-nothin’ loafer! Sneaked out by the Mast 
Road, hey! If all those Smiths had one neck, 
an’ I had my hands on it, I'd twist it, by the 
jumpin’ hackmatack!”’ 

“You sound cross,”’ remarked the stranger. 
“You were in pursuit of that couple, I take 
it, when this happened. Smiths, you said. 
There are thousands of families of Smiths in 
the world, many of them highly honorable 
and scores of thern distinguished. What have 
these particular Smiths done to you, may I 
ask—and who are they? And who are you?” 

“Who's yeself?”’ 

“Forbes is my name. But if you intend to 
be ill-mannered, I'll move on.” 

“Now don’t be tetchy, Mister. Maybe 
your own manners would have got a jolt if 
you'd been in my place. Help me home, and 
I won't forget your kindness. It ain’t over 
five miles from here. I'll hitch another hoss 
to another rig and chase 'em out the Mast 
Road. They got a long start, but that’s a 
chancey track, with half the bridges and 
culverts washed out. And I'll take my 
partridge gun, which I clean overlooked this 
time.” 

“Why are you chasing them?” 

“‘Because they’re headin’ for a minister, to 
get married—that’s why. No granddaughter 
of mine’ll marry one of them Smiths if I can 
stop it! An’ her brung up in my own house 
an’ sent away two years to boardin’ school!”’ 

“T am not at all sure that you are in the 
right of this matter,’’ said Forbes. “This 
young Smith may be a very good fellow, for 
all I know. You sound too vindictive to 
please me; and I can’t help suspecting that 
there is a good deal to be said on the other 
side.” 

“D'ye know the Smiths of Dipper Creek?” 

“I'm a stranger in this country.” 

“Then quit your preachin’ and let’s be 
gettin’ along.”’ 

Forbes gave Amos Tumbly a hand-up. 
The old man swayed on his feet for a few 
seconds, then stumbled through the rasp- 
berry canes and across the ditch and sank to 
his hands and knees on the road. There he 
stuck, too dizzy to rise, using extraordinary 
language for a person not of the “cussin’ 
kind.” Forbes bandaged his bumped and cut 
brow with a wet handkerchief and again 
assisted him to his feet. They stepped off, 
Tumbly steadying himself by Forbes’s arm. 
Upon reaching the spot where the sand- 
wiches and cheese and bread were spread, 
Forbes detached himself from the old man 
long enough to return the provisions to his 
haversack. 

“Leave it be!’ cried Tumbly. “Forget the 
food! I’m in a hurry. I’ll see that you get 
better victuals nor that 
when we get home.” aan 

He simply wasted his 
breath. The stranger, pay- 
ing no more attention to him 
than if he had been in the 
next county, replaced the 
food carefully in the haver- 
sack, item by item. Enraged 
and unsupported, the old 
man stumbled on his way— 
but not far. Again he lost his 
balance and sank to his 
hands and knees; and once 
more Forbes helped him to 
his feet. 

Their progress was slow. 
Amos Tumbly leaned heav- 
ily on his companion’s arm 
and used language sadly out 
of character with his white 
whiskers. Forbes maintained 
a silence which grew grimmer 
and grimmer. It was quite 
evident that he disliked 
both his employment and 
his companion. But Tumbly, 
intent on reaching home and 
hitching up another horse 
and resuming his pursuit of 
young Smith and his grand- 
daughter, saw nothing of 
this. They came abreast of 
a rough, extensive clearing, 
dotted with big blackstumps 
and hornless cattle. Less 
than half a mile beyond this 
was another clearing, smaller 
and evidently newer and 
graced with a small log 
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cabin. 
down. 


“Nick Goodin’s got a sorter hoss an’ rig,” 
he said; and then he gave his low opinion of 


Goodin. 


tanger 


nt later Forbes and the moose calf entered the kitchen of the no-account Smiths 


Amos Tumbly halted and sat 


(Page 186) 


‘What has he done to you?” asked Forbes, 
in a tone of distaste. 
“He's went fishin’, blast him!’’ replied the 
old man. “If he hadn’t,—if he warn’t a 
worthless cumberer of the earth,—nigh as 
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worthless as them Smiths,—he could gimme 
a lift the rest of the way home.” 

‘How do you know that he has gone 
fishing?”’ 

“Thar'd be smoke at the chimney if he 
hadn’t. When he ain’t fishin’ or gunnin’ he's 
cookin’ and feedin’ his face. But the hoss 
would be somewheres handy, an’ the rig's 
behind the barn. You go take a look. Even 
if ye was fifteen minutes findin’ him an’ 
hitchin’ up, we'd gain time an’ save my poor 
head.”’ 

Forbes seated himself at the roadside. 

“Ain't ye goin’?”’ cried Tumbly, glaring. 


““Maybe five dollars would put some snap 
into your legs.”’ 

“‘Perhaps—into one leg. But I should be 
sorry to kick a man with a broken head— 
particularly an old man.” 

While Tumbly raved, Forbes sat in silence. 
At last they resumed their journey, on foot. 
The old man was in a smoking rage, which 
increased the vertigo caused by the injury 
to his head. He staggered and reeled, and 
Forbes had difficulty in keeping him on his 
feet. They passed new clearings and more 
polled cattle, meadows ripe for the mowers, 
fields of buckwheat and potatoes and head- 
ing oats. 

Old Amos Tumbly’s home and farmstead 
stood within twenty-five yards of the road. 
The house had wings and ells, narrow 
verandas with jimcrack ornamentations, and 
lightning-rods. Its walls were white, and its 
roofs were bright blue. One wing, with large 
windows, was obviously a store. An unroofed 
platform ran across its front, and hitching- 

sts stood along the outer edge of the plat- 

orm; packages of dates and chewing-gum 
and tea were displayed in the windows. This 
wing was also a post office, as stated on a tin 
sign beside the door. The barns stood in line 
with the house and not far from it. They 
were large and in good repair. There was not 
a tree of any sort near enough to cast so much 
as a hand-breadth of shade on any roof or 
wall. The front fence was of wire. The gates 
were queer objects of iron and wire. 

Arrived, Amos Tumbly leaned on the little 
gate, turned his head and eyed Forbes with 
a most offensive look of insolent triumph and 
boastful pride. But Forbes did not notice it, 
for all his attention was fixed on the unlovely 
premises. He gazed aghast at the electric-blue 
roofs, at the jigsaw ornaments of the veran- 
das and the dreary windows of the shop. 

“This here’s my home,’’ bragged the old 
man. 

“I’m sorry for you,’’ said Forbes. 

“Are you crazy?’’ cried Tumbly. “I 
reckon you're a fool!’’ 


“Tt is only a matter of taste, after all,” 


said Forbes, as if speaking to himself. “One 
has taste, or one hasn’t. But how is it that 
people who live in such beautiful country do 
not learn about good taste from nature?” 


The door of the shop opened and a stout 


old woman looked out. 

“Is that yourself, Amos?”’ she called. 

“Where's the boys?” re- 
turned the old man, scorning 
her question. 

“They went back to the 
field right after dinner. But 
what happened to you, 
Amos? Where's Jerry and 
the buggy?” 

‘*Had a smash-up. 
Jerry’ll be back by supper- 
time. I’m back to hitch 
Star into the light wagon. 
They went out the Mast 
Road, I reckon.” 

“Who ye got with ye 
there, Amos?”’ 

“A tramp I run acrost on 
the road,—a stranger to 
these parts,—but he ain't 
with me no longer,’’ an- 
swered Tumbly; and_ he 
passed through the little 
gate and shut it behind him 
with a bang. He moved to- 
ward the house unsteadily; 
the woman advanced to 
meet him. They entered the 
house together. 

Forbes crossed the road, 
sat down in the shade of a 
young spruce and ate bread 
and cheese and two wedges 
of pie from his haversack. 

bay horse and a light 
wagon, with Amos Tumbly 
on the seat, appeared round 
the end of the barn and 
approached the big gate. 
Forbes adjusted pack and 
haversack, crossed the 
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road and began to push open the gate. 

“Leave it be!” pa the driver. “I don’t 
want no help from you nor your likes. Drop 
it! Clear out! An’ if ye hang round here when 
I’m gone, the lady’ll riddle ye with buck- 
shot.” 

Forbes continued to push the gate inwards. 

“That would be a most unladylike pro- 
ceeding,’ he said. 

“Stand clear!’’ cried Tumbly, as soon as 
the opening was wide pace for the passage 
of the wagon. He flourished his whip, and the 
horse pranced forward with tossing head and 
rippling muscles. It was a spirited animal. 


ORBES stepped back against 
F the open gate, but only for a 

second. Asthe light wagon came 
abreast of him, he jumped inward 
and upward and landed on 
the seat beside the astonished and 
infuriated driver. The _ springs 
jounced, the old man yelled an angry 
protest, and the bay horse threw 
himself into a spanking trot and 
made the turn to the right on two 
wheels. They flew a hundred yards 
before the lively animal was pulled 
down to a dancing walk. 

“Get down!” ordered Tumbly, his 
voice choked with emotion. ‘‘Get out! 
I don’t want ye!” 

“Drive on,’’ said Forbes. ‘Out 
this Mast Road you spoke of. I am 
interested in it.”” 

“T’ll chuck you out!” . 

“Don’t be foolish. Two like you 
couldn’t do that. I’m going with 

ou.” 

: Tumbly twisted sidewise and at- 
tempted to strike Forbes with the 
heavy butt of the whip. His wrist 
was seized in a grip like a vise. He 
struggled for several seconds, and his 
face above the whiskers went from 
crimson to purple; and then, with a 
yelp, he let the whip fall from nerve- 
less fingers. His wrist was instantly 
released. 

“Now behave yourself, and drive 
on,” said Forbes, calmly. 

The old man did not speak im- 
mediately. Forbes could almost feel 
him considering the situation. He 
stared straight to the front, his eyes 
darkening and lighting and darken- 
ing again, quite evidently weighing 
the chances of success of an im- 
mediate renewal of the attack. He 
decided against it, nodded without a 
word and let the eager horse step out 
again. He soon turned off to the right 
into a rough track almost choked by 
brush. Here he did some clever driv- 
ing, but before long was forced by the 
rough ground to pull the horse down 
toa walk. Presently, while crossing a 
damp patch in the mossy track, the 
driver said: “Look-a that. Thar’s 
hoof-prints of a span of hosses.”’ 

Forbes looked; and just then 
Tumbly gave him a violent push and, 
at the same moment, sent the horse 
forward with a jump and a jerk. The 
stranger bounced slightly and slid to 
the end of the seat; that was all. 

“You silly ass!’ he exclaimed. 
“You futile duffer! Did you really 
hope to catch me napping? Did you 
really think that I wouldn’t be ex- 
pecting some trick of that sort?” 

The driver said nothing. He be- 
came intent upon controlling the 
action and direction of the horse. 
Forbes shifted back into his original 
position. The old and neglected road did not 
improve. It was full of humps and holes, 
roots and pits and outcrops of rock. It called 
for careful and skillful driving, which the old 
man supplied. The wagon springs had a hard 
time of it; and at every severe bump Forbes 
took a firm hold of the top of the driver’s 
homespun trousers with Ris strong right 
hand. If he should fall out, it would not be 
alone. Thus time passed and slow and 
difficult miles were left behind. At last a cul- 
vert was reached that demanded repairing 
before it could be crossed without risking a 
wheel or two. The rotted poles had collapsed 
completely, probably under the weight of 
the passage of the eloping couple. 

Thar lays a stick will fix it,” said old 
Tumbly, pointing to a small log, sadly 
Weathered, prone beside the track. ‘You 
jump out an’ snap her into the hole, Mister 
—an’ thank ’e kindly.” 

Forbes smiled. “Not I—but thank you all 
the same for the ‘mister’ and the general 
Politeness of the tone of your request,” he 
replied. ““I am interested in your granddaugh- 


rage 


Silt took two quick steps 


ter and young Smith, and it is my intention 
to remain with you until you either overtake 
them or give up the chase. I suggest that you 
do the jumping and snapping yourself.” 

“D’ye reckon I’d drive off without ye— 
acrost that hole?” 

“Yes, I believe you would do that very 
thing, even at the riskof a second smash-up.” 

an maybe ye cal’late to do the same by 
me?” 

“Don’t worry about that. I have no in- 
tention of leaving you before I see the result 
of or expedition; and I am not a horse 
thief.” . 

The old man believed him, though he did 
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“I don’t perceive any sign of wreckage, or 
anything to suggest that you have them,” 
said Forbes. ‘‘There is nothing here to indi- 
cate an accident to an unprejudiced mind. 
My idea is that they have unhitched their 
horses and ridden forward so as to make 
better time.” 

Tumbly gave him a poisonous look, but 
said nothing. They pulled the deserted wagon 
out of the way and drove slowly on. A few 
hundred yards beyond, they came toa stream 
of considerable size with jagged gray tim- 
bers on both banks showing where a bridge 
had once been. 

“We got to find a fordin’ place,” said the 





toward Forbes. **Put them on,’’ Forbes said. 


didn't know that you were a coward.’ (Page 190) 


not say so; and, as there was nothing else for 
it, he descended from his seat and with angry 
grunts rolled the log into the broken culvert. 

In places the old ruin of a road was over- 
run with young alders and firs, some of 
which had been chopped out very recently. 
For hundreds of yards the young brush 
scraped the horse’s girths and swished along 
the body of the wagon. There were spots 
where big blowdowns had lain across the 
track pe had been cut out that very day. 

“You say this young Smith is no good, and 
yet he has left signs along this road which 
suggest both energy and determination,” 
said Forbes. 

Amos Tumbly sneered and snarled. 

They had been more than two hours on 
their slow and laborious way when the old 
man suddenly drew rein and pointed ahead. 
His eyes flashed exultantly. 

“Look-a that!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Thar’s one 
of his signs—the wagon. An’ she’s a wreck. 
We've got ’em!” 

Forbes looked at the deserted vehicle, 
which stood fair in the middle of the track. 


old man, after a few preliminary expressions 
of displeasure. 

“But here they come, if I’m not mistaken.’ 

Down the opposite bank came a young 
man and a young woman, each astride an 
unsaddled but fully harnessed horse. At that 
sight, Tumbly made a queer hissing sound 
through his teeth and reached his right hand 
behind him into the back of the wagon. 

“Tt’s all right!’’ cried Forbes to the young 
riders. “I kicked his shotgun out.” 

The old man swore and pulled a big re- 
volver from his hip pocket. 

“None of that!’ exclaimed Forbes, mov- 
ing swiftly; the revolver jumped into the air, 
and the old man yelped with pain. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The No-account Smiths 


ALF an hour later, Forbes stood alone 
beside the bridgeless stream. The 
young couple had gone away after a 

few words of thanks to him—while Amos 
Tumbly, gnashing his teeth, had reviled 
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them vainly as they disappeared on their 
wet horses. But the young man had merely 
laughed at Amos, over his shoulder, shouting 
that he and Molly had been married two 
hours before by Parson Lamb. 

Even then, old Amos would have pur- 
sued them on foot, and he was actually 
plunging into the stream in order to swim 
across after them when Forbes held him 
back. Not until the young Smiths had a safe 
lead on their homeward journey did Forbes 
relax his grasp on Amos Tumbly’s arm. Old 
Tumbly then assured Forbes of his bitter 
and undying enmity and warned him to get 
out of the Red Mooly country at once, 
or remain at peril of his life—to 
all of which Forbes replied with a 
patient smile and a wave of his hand. 

“Very interesting,” he said to him- 
self, after the old man had driven 
away. “Old Amos is a poisonous 
fellow,. but he has an attractive- 
looking granddaughter, and Smith 
seems to be a good sort. Altogether, 
the situation is interesting. I wonder 
when I’ll run across it again?” 

He went for a swim in the swift 
stream, rejoicing in its clear, cold 
water; and while he dressed after it 
he continued to think about the 
young couple whom he had saved 
from a peppering with buckshot and 
a bombardment from the .45 caliber 
revolver. Forbes had nothing of im- 
portance to do at once. He could 
wander where he pleased. Having 
completed his dressing, he did a queer 
thing. With his clasp knife, he 
scraped away the greater part of the 
letters that were painted on his pack 
and his haversack, leaving only the 
one word “Forbes.” He scraped deep 
and clean. Then, after refreshing him- 
self with hot tea boiled over a small 
fire of driftwood on the pebbles, he 
decided to go on to Mill Corners, 
instead of back-tracking the Mast 
Road, on which the hotly vindictive 
Amos Tumbly would be awaiting 
him in a shooting mood. He therefore 
crossed the swift stream on a raft 
built of driftwood, and plodded 
ahead into the village of Mill Corners. 

It was dusk when he arrived there, 
and he walked up to a farmhouse. 
Light shone from its windows, and 
the scent of boiling coffee and frying 
pancakes issued from the open door 
of the kitchen. Forbes found an 
elderly woman and a girl inside, 
where the supper table was spread 
with a checkered cloth and set with 
blue and white crockery. 

“T can see you don’t belong to 
these parts,’’ said the elderly woman, 
after greetings. “I’ll be pleased to 
have you stop to supper. Christabel, 
set another place.” 

Soon the whole family, whose 
name was Couch, were sitting around 
the table. They showed great curi- 
osity about the stranger. He looked 
rich enough to drive. Why should he 
be on foot? Why should any man but 
a peddler tote a pack along country 
roads? He remarked that he hoped to 
spend the night with Parson Lamb. 

“‘Parson’s got life insurance,” said 
old Mr. Couch. ‘‘So if you cal’late on 
sellin’ insurance to him, you're 


<7 wastin’ time.” 


Forbes smilingly admitted that he 
had no such idea. 

“Maybe you figger on fixin’ up the 
parsonage with radio?” 

“IT don’t figure on anything like that,” 
returned Forbes. “I am just taking a walk in 
the country.” 

“Like Jingle Tomson!” chuckled the 
youngest Couch boy. 

At that the whole family laughed. 

“T met Jingle on the road this morning,” 
said Forbes. “After that I met Amos 
Tumbly.” 

“Old Amos?” asked Couch, with a glint in 
his eye. 

““Yes, he was old enough. White whiskers.” 

“Be you any kin to him?” 

“Not that I have ever heard about. I 
can’t imagine such a thing.” 

“Well, you favor somebody I’ve seen,” 
said the old woman. “I can’t just give a name 
to him—but it isn’t any one of those Tum- 
blys.” 

“T see the likeness, too, but I can’t place 
it either,” remarked her husband. ‘‘Maybe 
wa were born somewhere hereabouts, Mis- 
ter?” 

“No. This is my first visit to the Red 
Mooly country.” 
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Mrs. Tumbly uttered a terrified squawk, th 


Then Forbes told about his experiences 
during the day, including the pursuit of 
young Smith and the girl. The Couches were 
highly interested. They forced more food 
upon him. 

“T'd give a dollar to have been there to see 
it—but I wouldn't be in your boots for fifty 
dollars, Mr. Forbes!’’ exclaimed the head 
of the family. ‘That old lynx isn’t often 
crossed. And today three people give him the 
laugh—one of them a Smith, one his own 
granddaughter, and tother a greenhorn in 
boy’s pants!”’ 

This was a reference to the stranger's 
knickerbockers. 

“He's a real bad man to cross,”’ continued 
old Couch. ‘He'll never forget nor forgive. 
But it’s all right for you, seeing you can walk 
right out by way of the Corners. You're 
safe, Mr. Forbes—but I'm sorry for young 
Archer Smith, aye, and for the girl.’ 

“Is his name Archer?” asked Forbes. 

“That’s his name, same as his grandpa. 
His father’s name is Jim. Jim is no-account, 
and maybe worse than that. But there ain't 
no vice in old Arch nor in young Arch. The 
young feller went to the war and done fine. 
He’s smart enough when he has to be. But 
Jim! Why, if Jim Smith was only a mite 
lazier than he be, he wouldn’t have the 
— to raise his knife high enough to 

eed himself.” 

“Young Archer Smith didn’t seem lazy 
today,’’ commented Forbes. 

“Oh, he’s what you might call happy-go- 
lucky. He’s spry enough when it comes to 
tracking a moose, but he don't overheat him- 
self at the everyday run of farm work. He'll 
work hard at huntin’—run a mile for a shot 
at a partridge, with the roof of the henhouse 
fallin’ in, at the same time. But he ain’t like 
Jim—he’s honest.”’ 

“But how will they live? How will young 
Archer Smith support his pretty wife?”’ 

“Like Injuns, that’s how they live— 
Injuns in a big white man’s house. Fences 
down, windy glass out, shingles off. But 
they're well mannered—all but old Archer. 
When he gets his mad up, he brags and talks 
and cusses worse than old Amos Tumbly. 
But maybe there’s more truth in the things 
he tells than folks give him credit for.”’ 

“What are the things he tells?”’ asked 
Forbes. 

“All about his great-grandpa,’’ Couch 
answered. ‘‘He tells how the old man built 
the big house, and built it twice as big as it 
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en sank into a chair and burst out crying. ‘‘Come along out of this before I drag ye out!’’ ordered 


Amos, crouching low in his rage. (Page 192) 


stands now—for half of it was burned down 
over a hundred years ago. And he tells how 
there was over ten thousand acres in the 
Smith place in them ancient days, and the 
stables full of blood horses—and all that 
might be so, for all I can say, but you 
wouldn't believe it to look at Arch Smith. 
All the families that first came here have 
died out or went away, except the Smiths 
and the Tumblys. You ought to hear 
Archer talk about the Tumblys! He tells how 
they came out here with the Smiths, and 
how the first Tumbly was boot-cleaner and 
bottle-washer to the first Smith. That makes 
Amos rave and blow lather, I can tell you.” 

“And I shouldn’t wonder but it’s true,’ 
said Mrs. Couch. 

“Tt sure riles Amos to hear it—him with a 
mortgage on most every farm in two settle- 
ments, and lookin’ upon those Smiths as 
lower than the dirt on his boots.” 

Forbes asked no more questions; and when 
the Couches offered him shelter for the night 
he gratefully accepted it. But in the morning 
he surprised them by stating his intention of 
going back along the Mast Road, instead of 
Jeaving by way of Mill Corners. 

“If I was you,” said old Mr. Couch, “I 
wouldn't go back by the way you came— 
not for the price of a farm I wouldn't. You 
don’t know that old lynx, Amos Tumbly. 
He'd set a spring gun for you, just as lief as 
not.” 

Forbes thanked Mr. Couch for his warn- 
ing, but showed no desire to act upon it. 

“Have it your own way,” remarked the 
old man. “But if you be so sot on goin’ back 
to the Ordnance Road and lookin’ at the 
tumble-down Smith house, go by way of the 
creek. It’s longer than by the road you came 
in on, but you can fish all the way—and it'll 
be healthier!’’ 


Tee suggestion of fishing appealed to 
Forbes, and after leaving the settlement 
he turned to his left and followed along 
the top of the bank. Meadows and oat fields 
marched with him for several miles. Then 
the woods, of big second-growth spruce and 
fir, closed in upon him and shouldered him 
down to the rocky edge of the stream. The 
water was low, but there were ripples and 
eddies that appealed to his fisherman’s eye. 
At last temptation overcame him, and he 
stopped and jointed the trout rod which he 
carried in his haversack. 

It was late afternoon before Forbes felt 


like going on. Then, with great surprise, he 
discovered that by fishing the stream he had 
arrived slowly at the very place where he 
had seen the bride and bridegroom on the 
day before. He had not known that the 
creek was Dipper Creek, on which the Smith 
family lived, according to Mr. Couch’s de- 
scription. Now, how could he find the house? 
Unjointing his rod, he looked about for some- 
body who could direct him. 

A sharp brief sound, the unmistakable 
clang of thin steel on stone, brought Forbes 
to a sudden halt. He stood listening for ten 
or fifteen seconds. The noise was not re- 
peated. So he walked briskly through the 
underbrush in the direction of the sound. He 
did not call, but looked keenly through the 
bushes to discover the man or woman whom 
he had heard. 

In the reddish evening twilight, Forbes 
soon beheld a queer thing. There in the for- 
est, with back turned, toiled a man in a gray 
flannel shirt. This fellow worked with a 
spade, cutting strenuously through innumer- 
able roots. He had, somehow, an air of fur- 
tive caution, as if he were anxious to make 
no noise. Forbes stood carefully behind a 
large tree, because it seemed to him there 
was something sinister in this strange 
activity. 

When the man turned around, Forbes 
could see that he was middle-aged, tall, thin 
and colorless. His face was weak, and his 
whiskers waved feebly around it. His eyes 
suggested a poor mind and a poorer spirit. 
His nose, however, was high and straight. 

Soon the man decided that his hole was 
large enough. He lifted a dark object from 
the bushes and dropped it in. This Forbes 
recognized for a moose hide, fresh and raw. 
Then the man pushed the head of a moose 
into the hole with his feet, and then spaded 
soil and moss back into place, and stamped 
them down. Sighing loudly, he cleaned his 
—_ with a handful of fern, put it on his 
shoulder and moved off. Four strides hid 
him from Forbes’s sight in the close green 
brush. 

Forbes backed away cautiously, and re- 
sumed his journey, thinking harshly and 
scornfully of the fellow he had seen. A 
breaker of game laws is a mean creature. 
The only excuse for it is imminent starva- 
tion—so what was the excuse of this man 
who had just now buried head and hide 
within a few miles of a prosperous settle- 
ment? 
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By this time night had fallen; and Forbes 
stumbled among mossy boulders, splashed 
into pools i ripples, and blundered 
through underbrush. : 

Considering the noise he made and the 
poor light it was not surprising that he was 
mistaken for a cow moose by a lost and lonely 
and hungry moosé calf. But Forbes was 
both startled and surprised to hear a frantic 
bleat and a sudden scramble in the bushes 
beside him, after which he received a push 
that almost knocked him off his feet. But he 
make a quick recovery. He was nothing of a 
coward, and as little of a fool—and as soon 
as his hand fell on the hairy hide of the calf 
he took in the truth. 

For hours, after that, he blundered on his 
way. The moose calf was still with him, and 
still hungry, attached by an improvised 
halter and two yards of rope which Forbes 
stumbled into by the stream. The antics of 
the young animal delayed him considerably, 
although it was only too eager to keep near 


im. 

At last’ Forbes saw a gleam of lamp-light 
from a lower window in a house. It was the 
old Smith house, he felt sure. He heard yelps 
and barks in front of him. He was in a large 
clearing from which the stumps had not been 
extracted, nor had the final burning been 
done. In a pile of charred butts he found a 
fire-scarred stick of maple, of about the 
thickness of his wrist and four feet long. He 
picked this up and continued to advance. 
Personally, he was fearless of dogs by night 
or by day, but he felt keenly apprehensive 
on account of his helpless companion. There- 
fore, he shouted at the oncoming dogs in a 
voice which instantly cooled the ardor of all 
the pack except one. The biggest and stupid- 
est dog increased his pace with a throaty 
roar and sprang straight at Forbes’s legs. 

The starlight was not brilliant, but the 
man’s sight was keen. He had warned the 
dog. Now he had no compunction in bring- 
ing down his maple club full and hard on the 
big dog's ribs. The animal sprang back with 
a yelping howl of dismay and protest. 

Forbes continued to walk forward, driving 
the dogs ahead of him. The moose calf 
prt | against his legs in fright. A door 
hinge creaked from the house, and a voice 
challenged: ‘“‘Who's there?”’ 

Forbes recognized the voice as that of the 
young man who had escaped from Tumbly. 

“T am a friend,’”’ he said. ‘‘You saw me 
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HIS big White went into the bag 
idi igh, but Elliott tried to 
block him off,” Les Moore ex- 
lained. ‘‘White hooked for the 
ie with one foot, and the spikes 
of his other shoe jammed into Elliott’s right 
ankle. Smashed it over, and against the bag. 
Broke it, clean in two. We had to carry Elli- 
ott off the field. Well, that break was the 
break in the game, too. Coach put little 
Simpson on third, but he’s no third baseman. 
And before the game was over he had to yank 
him, and try Naftzger. Between them, they 
made enough mistakes to lose us the game. 
But if we ever get a chance to put the bee on 
this big burly White—”’ 

“He was only getting even with us for 
what we did to him in that Tippecanoe 
game last fall,” interrupted Billy Armstrong. 
‘Remember what our old fireman did to him 
for two touchdowns?” 

“There’s not much chance to get even with 
him,” said Jimmy Byers. “I think he’s a 
senior, and the game here with Tippecanoe 
Friday is his last. Besides, he’s bad medicine. 
Better let him alone.’”’ Jimmy, the fireman- 
quarterback to whom Billy referred, ignored 
the remark and the laughter that followed 
Billy's allusion. 

“Maybe so, but if that big tramp ever 
comes sliding into me at the plate the way 
he went into Elliott, I’m going to dive over 
his feet and land on his head with my fists 
and all my weight,’’ muttered Les. 

Moore, who had won the regular job as 
catcher on the Jordan Varsity baseball team, 
was sitting on the front porch of the Alpha 
Omega house with the others of the Big 
Four. They, with several fraternity brothers, 
were listening to his account of the defeat at 
Tippecanoe on the day before. 

“That’s no way to play ball,” Jimmy pro- 
tested. “‘Leave the rough stuff to the other 
fellow. Protect yourself—” 

“Tl tell the world I’ll protect myself,” 
Les growled. 

Luncheon was finished, and the boys were 
loafing for a few minutes before going to 
laboratories and classes at one o’clock. The 
warm sunshine of late May filtered down 
upon them through the branches of a big 
maple tree. It was a lazy afternoon. Conver- 
sation lapsed, and then there came a shout 
from within the house. 

“Call for Doggy Byers,” yelled a fresh- 
man. “Telephone for the fireman!” 

‘Who's the girl, Jimmy?” queried one of 
the boys as Byers rose. 

‘Oh, fireman, save my child!” called an- 
other, 

It was an old story now, and the boys, es- 
pecially Les, Billy and big Jake Hilligoss, 
grinned silently as they recalled how Byers, 
after Saving the Tippecanoe game by out- 
guessing the huge White, had been carried 
off the field out of his head, talking about 
putting out a fire. 


The Jordan yell leaders 
called on the great crowd 
to give a cheer for the 


crippled third baseman 


“Byers speaking,’ said Jimmy, in the 
telephone booth. 

“This is Stillson calling, Byers,’’ came a 
voice over the wire. ‘I want to get you to 
come out and help us through this last ball 
game, Friday.” 

“Why, Mr. Stillson, I don’t see how I 
could help,” said Jimmy. ‘‘Haven’t played 
ball at all this spring, and—”’ 

“T need a third baseman, badly, and I’ll 
take a chance on you,” interrupted the base- 
ball coach. He was a new man, and Jimmy 
hardly knew him. 

“Besides, Coach Phillips did not want me 
to play baseball this year,” Jim continued. 
“Made me go out for track, instead.” 

“Well, track’s over, and this is only one 
game,” insisted Stillson. ‘‘Phillips would not 
mind that. I’ll answer for him. The boys tell 
me you held down the bag for the rhinies 
last year. We’ve got to do something. Won’t 
you come over to the gym?” 

“T could do that much, of course,’’ Jimmy 
laughed, hesitantly. ‘“‘But I don’t know 
about—’”’ 

“Come on over, when Moore comes, and 
we can talk about it,” urged Stillson. 

“Yes, sir,”’ Jimmy replied. 

“Thanks, that’s fine,’’ said the baseball 
coach. Jimmy hung up the receiver and went 
back out to the porch, wondering what he 
should do. 

“Les, did you and Billy sic the baseball 
coach on me?” he demanded. 

“T didn’t,’”’ spoke up Billy, witha grin. “I’m 
only a third-string pitcher, and he wouldn’t 
pay any attention to me.” 

“Well, I guess I’m guilty,” Les admitted. 
“But I didn’t—aw, the only thing I told him 
was that you’re a better man on third than 
anybody we've got, including Elliott.” 

“That’s a hot line,’ protested Jimmy. 
“Makes it tough on me, if I play.” 

“If you play?’’ echoed Les. “Say, you 
wouldn’t throw us down?” 

“Well, Coach Phillips told me not to play 
ball this year,” Jimmy explained. ‘But I 
= Mr. Stillson I’d come over and see 

im. 


IMMY, who loved the game, itched to 
J get a ball in his hands, even while he 
felt that he should respect the wishes of 
the football coach. An hour later, after ran- 
sacking his trunk,to find his old glove with 
the hole in the palm, Jim accompanied Les 
to the gymnasium and talked with the base- 
ball coach. 

“T’d like to play,” said Jimmy, “but I’d 
hate to get in bad with Mr. Phillips. I 
played football for him last fall and got hurt 
several times. He thinks I’m brittle, I guess, 
because he told me not to play ball this 
spring. Afraid I’d get hurt, though I never 
got as much asa bruised hand in baseball.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t ask you to run the risk,” 
Coach Stillson explained, “if we had no 
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chance. But we can beat Tippecanoe, I’m 
positive; and if we do, it will give us a tie for 
the Conference championship. Seems to me 
that is worth trying for. So I’ve written to 
Phillips and explained things to him. I’m 
sure it will be all right with him. And you can 
be careful, of course.” 

“T’ll go out,’”’ Jimmy promised, ‘‘but if he 
says for me to drop it—” 

“Don’t worry, for he won’t,” said Stillson. 
“He was afraid of a whole season of baseball 
practice and games, but three days’ practice 
and one game—never mind. He’d like to see 
us tie for the championship, and he'll say it is 
the thing for you to do.” 

Jimmy drew an outfit of baseball togs 
and joined the Varsity squad for the day’s 
workout. He enjoyed the practice and 
threw himself into it with reckless abandon, 
scouting the idea that too much activity 
would leave him sore. The next day he was 
stiff and his muscles ached. His arm hurt, but 
he worked hard again and before practice 
ended had driven the soreness out of his 
frame. On Thursday he took over the task at 
third base and practiced for an hour at the 
bag. In a little while he had accustomed 
himself to the speed of the ball, the twist of 
its hop as it came to him, and the distance he 
had to peg to get it to first base. In batting 
practice he did not feel so much at home, for 
it takes days and days to train the eye and 
time the swing for fast-ball and curve 
pitching. 

But when he went out on Friday for the 
big game against Tippecanoe, he felt as if he 
had been playing baseball all season long. 
Only the tenderness of his hands reminded 
him that baseball was still new to him. He 
wished the game might hurry up and start. 

“Byers,” called Mr. Stillson to him just 
as the squad was about ready to leave the 
dressing-room for the field. ‘(Come here, 

lease.”” And when Jimmy, his glove in his 

and, approached, he continued: “I have a 
telegram from Mr. Phillips. He says it is 
agreeable to him if you play this one game, 
but for me to tell you that you must abso- 
lutely take no chances. Keep your shirt on, 
he says, and stay out of trouble. What does 
he mean by that?” 

“T think he knows some of the Tippecanoe 
football men are on the baseball team,” said 
Jimmy, slowly. ‘‘We beat them last fall, and 
maybe he thinks there might be trouble be- 
cause they were sore. But I’m not going to 
fight anybody. He must think I’m spoiling 
for a scrap.” 

“Well, there’s only one bad actor on their 
team,” said the coach. ‘“‘His name is White, 
and he plays first base. He’s the man who 
broke Elliott’s ankle, sliding high into third. 
And he’s a plug-ugly around first base when 
any runner gets on. Did he play football?” 

“Yes, sir, he played tackle. One of their 
best men,’”’ Jim replied. 

“Any trouble with him?” 

“Well, he crashed me twice,’’ Jimmy 
grinned. He remembered the first crashing, 
but had no recollection of the second because 
he went out of his head when White smashed 
into him. 

“You had a row with him?’ pursued 
Stillson. 

“Well, not exactly, but he sort of blamed 
me for everything,’ Jimmy explained, 
slowly. “‘You see, I was playing quarter, and 
we made two touchdowns because we kind 
of outguessed him—or anyway, he made two 
mistakes and—”’ 

“T see, I see,” interrupted Stillson. ‘Well, 
you must understand this. We play baseball, 
and nothing else. White is twice your size, or 
thereabout, and I can hardly imagine that 
you would tackle him, even if you did want 
to square accounts for those two crashings. 
You're not to start anything with him— 
understand? And if he gets ugly with you, 
you're to avoid him.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy agreed. “I'll do that. 
But I’ll try to take care of third base, too.” 

They said-no more, but their thoughts ran 
along the same line. Third base, in a way, is 
the most important corner of the four on the 
diamond. It is the hardest to play, and the 
most difficult to defend against oncoming 
runners. Smart players fight to gain third 
base, because almost anything—a hit, error, 
sacrifice fly, passed ball, wild pitch—scores a 
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man from third. A third baseman must be 
king of his territory. He must dominate it as 
a bully rules his gang. In a word, if he is not 
first at third base, the third baseman might 
as well be on the bench for all the service he 
can render to his club. When Jimmy took 
the field he had resolved that he would hold 
the bag against any attack. And if White 
should come at him with spikes on his hands 
as well as his shoes, he would find some way 
to block him off. 

“What’s Coach got on his mind?” asked 
Les, on the way to the field. ‘Looks as if he 
might have been telling you how to play the 
whole game, from the time he took with 
you.” 

“Oh, he was afraid I’d pick a fight with 
White,” Jimmy grinned. “And he was mak- 
ing me promise not to lick the big guy.” 

“Say, listen, you should worry about 
him,”’ protested Les. ““‘You won’t start any- 
thing. And if he does, believe me, I’ll be right 
there with you.” 

“Better bring a bat, because he’s bigger 
than you are,” laughed Jimmy. 

“He could break you in two,” Les re- 
torted. 

“Don’t I know it? He did it, twice,”’ said 
Jim, ruefully. “But I'll keep my eyes open.” 


HERE are a great many things that 

might be told of this baseball game be- 

tween yep and Tippecanoe, for it 
was a wonderful struggle. Jordan, with a 
chance to tie for the championship, fought 
with everything she had. Tippecanoe could, 
by winning, tie with Jordan for second 
place in the Conference race. Any Jordan- 
Tippecanoe game is fraught with the bitter 
rivalry that always produces a keen strug- 
gle. When either is inspired by something 
more than the natural desire to win, the re- 
sult is a battle fit to set before kings. This 
time both of them felt that way. 

A story might be written on the catching 
of big Les Moore, whose g judgment, 
mighty voice and sterling throwing arm 
gave confidence to the Jordan defense. An- 
other could be told of the pitching done by 
Hugh Schafer, a sturdy senior who, in his 
last effort for Jordan, gave a great exhibition 
of speed and courage. Schafer’s fast ball and 
his baffling drop, wisely mixed, might be 
given credit for—but that is getting ahead of 
this ees story. Again, the crafty pitching 
of the wiry Lamson, Tippecanoe’s south- 
paw, might well be extolled in song. Jordan 
hitters, Jimmy first among them, rarely got 
a solid safe hit off his delivery. 

But this story, such as it is, must be dedi- 
cated to the battle between Jimmy Byers 
and the hulking Buster White. For, despite 
all Jim’s promises and the worrying of 
Coaches Stillson and Phillips, the two did 
have a battle. 

When preliminary practice had been fin- 
ished, and the two teams prepared to start 
the game, the Jordan yell leaders called on 
the great crowd of rooters to give a cheer 
for Elliott, the crippled third baseman. The 
rooters replied with a roar. Then they 
cheered for Jim Byers as he took his post at 
third base. And then, spotting the rangy 
White on the Tippecanoe bench, the crowd 
ignored the yell leaders and began taunting 
and gibing the first baseman. The story of 
his dirty work in the football game the pre- 
ceding fall had got around the campus, and 
of course everybody knew White as the man 
who had crashed Elliott. Before the game 
was fairly under way, therefore, the hot- 
headed White was raging and smarting. He 
was so blind with anger his first time at the 
bat, that, although a good hitter, he struck 
out. 

From that moment on he was like a bear 
with a sore tooth and four sore paws. Jim 
Byers encountered him for the first time in 
the second inning, when, his first time at bat 
in a game since the preceding year, he could 
only roll a weak grounder to force a runner 
at second base. 

“Only way y’ll get on base today, kid,” 
growled White, as Jimmy stopped at first. 

“Tried to hit into a double play,” grinned 
Jimmy. 

“‘What for?” 

“Afraid I’d get spiked if I had to stay 
around here,” said Jim. 
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“Y'll get spiked if you play a base, and 
stay too close to it,’’ White muttered. He had 
returned the ball to the pitcher and was edg- 
ing close beside Jimmy as the latter took a 
slight lead off first. 

“T play third, the bag ’way over yonder, 
see?’’ Jimmy grinned and pointed. 

“Say, I know the way, and I'll be there,” 
growied White. He had scarcely looked at 
Byers, and Jimmy knew that he was not re- 
membered from last fall’s football feud. 

But just then the pitcher delivered the 
ball, and the Jordan hitter lined out to the 
second baseman, ending the inning. In 
the first half of the third White failed to get 
on base because Jordan’s center fielder made 
a great catch of along fly from his bat. In the 
latter half, during a Jordan rally, Byers 
drew a base on balls. 

“Say, haven't I seen you somewhere be- 
fore?’’ asked White, eyeing him suddenly. 

“T don’t know,” said Jimmy. ‘The last 
time I saw you, you were blind mad. Any- 
how, you didn’t see much of what was going 
on—” 

But that instant a Jordan hit went crack- 
ling to left, and Jimmy dug his spikes into 
the path toward second base. 

His next encounter with the burly first 
sacker came in the first half of the sixth in- 
ning and gave him his first opportunity to re- 
venge himself for the bruising punishment 
White gave him at football. Starting the in- 
ning, Jordan had a lead of two runs, having 
scored twice while holding Tippecanoe to a 
series of blanks. With one out, a Tippecanoe 
batter hit through short for a scratch single, 
and White went up to the plate. 

‘Get on once, and let’s see you spike some- 
body,” yelled a shrill voice from the Jordan 
stands. 

White, angry and sullen, gripped his bat, 
took a mighty swing at the first ball and 
missed. Furious, he crashed the next one 
with all his might, and it left his bat on a 
line between center and right fields. Jordan 
outfielders, seeing a catch impossible, 
turned and sprinted after the ball, and White 
galloped for first. It looked like a certain 
home run, which would tie the score. Round- 
ing second base, with the runner ahead of 
him already crossing the plate, he thought he 
had a home run. He swung outside the base 
line to give himself more room to turn third 
and, his head down, put on all his speed. The 
coacher in the third-base box frantically 
waved him on. And then Jimmy Byers, 
seeing the home run likely and knowing it 
would tie the score, went into action. He 
squatted at the inside corner of the bag, and 
anxiously stretched out his hands for the 
ball, as if to take it and tag the oncoming 
runner. 

White, unable to look around, became be- 
wildered. Who was right, the coacher or this 
little guy on the bag? He took no chances. 
Making a wild, sprawling leap, he hurled 


himself spikes first at the bag. At the same 
instant Jimmy leaped out of harm’s way. 
The ball was on its way to the puate, to be 
smothered by big Les Moore an instant 
later. 

“Hey, you poor fish, why’d you hit the 












“WV ITH the North Pole still many 
miles in the distance and the bar- 
ren wastes of snow and ice far below, I 
saw oil creeping along the pipe line— 
one of the most dreadful sights an 
aviator can know—” 

You will find the rest of this breath- 
less story, and many others as interest- 
ing and thrilling, in tht first of a series 
of great articles written for you by Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., starting 
in The Companion next month. This 
will be called ‘‘The Last Great Chal- 
lenge’’ and will tell you about the 
great career of the world-famous ex- 





Commander Byrd’s Own Story 


lorer and aviator—of his epoch-mak- 
ing flights across the North Pole and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and how he is now 
planning to fly to the South Pole. 

Commander Byrd is not only one of 
the greatest of living aviators but also 
an explorer whose name is known to 
the whole world. No other juvenile 
magazine has yet published so reveal- 
ing a series of articles as these in which 
Commander Byrd himself sets down for 
you a complete first-hand account of 
how he will set about his answer to 
the world’s last great challenge to ex- 
ploration—the South Polar Continent. 








dirt?’’ demanded the coacher. ‘‘Didn’t I flag 
you on in?” 

“Yeah, but I thought that guy was 
playin’ the ball on me,’’ growled White. He 
rose from the dust, angrily. ‘‘Saay, you,’’ he 
muttered at Jim, ‘‘cut the comedy, will 
yuh?” 

“Sure, since I’ve already cut out a run.” 
And Jimmy laughed. 

“Say, were you in that football game last 
fall?” demanded White, staring hard at 
Byers. 

“Sure; you should know,” said Jim. ‘‘You 
crashed me twice, once for each touchdown. 
Here,’’ and he put his glove on his breast- 
bone, ‘‘and here,’’ pointing to his shoulder. 

“Awwr,” growled White, taking his place 
on the base line and facing home. ‘“‘What you 
doin’—¢gettin’ even?” 

“Nope, just trying to save another ball 
game.” Jimmy grinned. 

“Shut up,’”’ growled White. “I'll get you 
yet, smart guy.” 

The next Tippecanoe hitter struck out, 
and the inning ended shortly with a popfly to 
the second baseman. Back at the Jordan 
— Coach Stillson patted Byers on the 

ack. 

“Quick thinking, boy,” he said. “But 
remember what I said about White. Let him 
alone. He’s bad medicine.” 

“Yes, he slides hard,” Jim agreed. ‘That 
time, he overslid the bag. Looked as if he was 
sliding for the coacher’s box instead of the 
bag. If he had hit me, he would have knocked 
me over the bleachers.”’ 

“Well, let him alone,’ Stillson warned 
again. “If you get tangled up with him, I'll 
never square things with Phillips.” 

Two innings more of tight, desperate base- 
ball. Good pitching ahd steady, careful 
fielding offset threatened batting rallies on 
each side. And then the ninth inning opened, 
bringing with it the crisis of the battle 
between Byers and Buster White. 


TARTING the ninth inning, Jordan still 
held a lead of two to one, and Tippe- 
canoe was desperate. Schafer, with 

eight innirgs of perfect support back of him, 
opened confidently, the voices of Les Moore, 
Byers ana the rest reassuringahim. Buster 
White was the first Tippecanoe man at bat, 
and he went up to the plate with the jeers of 
a rooters ringing in his ears. He had 

n razzed for fanning and had been laughed 

at for sliding into third when the ball was 


homeward bound. His coach had demanded 
that he do something to redeem himself. 

“Better walk me,”’ he muttered to Moore 
as he approached the plate. “Or I’ll kill ’at 
old ball.” 

“Go ahead and kill it,’’ Les retorted, 
squatting down to signal Schafer. ‘‘We want 
you on base, to see if you can spike anybody 
else—break any more ankles. Lay it down 
here, old boy!” he yelled to his pitcher. 

White swung on the first ball with all his 
strength, stepping forward as he did so. 
His advance enabled him to hit the ball, one 
of Schafer’s drops, before it broke down- 
ward, but even so he hit it on top. Instead of 
getting it up for a ride, therefore, he skidded 
it off the infield grass and down over second 
base for a single. A fly ball hit as hard would 
have netted him the home run he lost on his 
last time at the plate. Leading off first, he 
let out a yell of defiance. 

Jimmy and the other infielders moved 
closer toward the plate, to head off a possible 
sacrifice hit. White took a big lead. Tippe- 
canoe’s hitter, under orders, tried to bunt 
but failed, popping a miserable little fly into 
Schafer’s hands.’ White scrambled back to 
first in safety. Schafer motioned his infielders 
back, rightly thinking Tippecanoe would not 
try another sacrifice. The next play, ob- 
viously, would be a stolen base. 

White sprinted for second on the first 
pitch and, thanks to some clever interference 
against Moore by the hitter, stole the bag. 
Byers, standing at guard on third, watched 
the play closely. 

“Overslid the bag again,’’ he whispered to 
himself. And as play resumed, he watched 
White carefully. Samer split the pan for the 
next hitter, who took a called strike. An- 
— Moore’s signal, he laid a perfect 
drop through the heart of the plate on his 
next delivery, and the hitter, who had ex- 
pected a waste ball, swung late and in vain. 
Jimmy, looking around at White anxiously, 
saw him edging closer and closer toward 
third. He thought he saw White acknowl- 
edge a signal, and he quickly called to Les 
for a conference. Les came out from behind 
- ~~ and motioned Schafer over toward 
third. 

“Waste this one?’’ asked Schafer. ‘“‘We’ve 
got two on him.” 

“Think White will try to steal this time,”’ 
said Les, and Jimmy nodded. 

“Tf he doesn’t, he'll try it next time,’’ said 
Jimmy. ‘Waste one, and if he doesn’t try it 
waste another one. That will still leave you 
something to work on. And, Les—” 


Jimmy wrestled 5 gy him to keep him from scram- 
bling back to the bag. If the umpire would only come— 
“He's out!” 
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“For the love of Mike, keep out of the way 
of his spikes,”’ urged Les, earnestly. 

“T will,” Jimmy agreed, somewhat nerv- 
ously. ‘‘But, Les, when you throw down 
here, throw to the outside of the bag, will 
~~ I'll be inside, but you throw outside, 
see ” 

“T don’t see, but I’ll try it if you say so," 
said Les. ‘‘Anything to keep you out of his 
way. That guy’d commit murder. Give him 
the bag. That’s better than letting him cut 
you down.” 

“Sure; we'll work on the hitters,” suggested 
Schafer. 

“Nope, you waste ’em, for him to steal,” 
insisted Jimmy. ‘‘And if you throw, Les, lay 
it down outside. I’ll step over for it.” 

Moore, walking along with his head down, 
went back behind the plate, debating whether 
he would throw the ball at all. Why shoot 
down there and see his buddy, old Jim Byers, 
cut up? 

“Let’s go!’ Jimmy heard White roaring. 

Schafer pitched wide, and Jimmy jumped 
for the bag to be set for the play. But White 
made no effort to steal, so Les returned the 
ball slowly to Schafer. Once more Schafer 
pitched wide. 

“On the way,’’ White shouted, as he dug 
his spikes into the dirt and galloped for third 
base. Jimmy leaped for the bag again, his 
heart beating wildly. Would his play work? 
He heard White coming. He heard the ball 
tunk in Les’s mitt. He bluffed at holding the 
inside corner of the bag, directly in White's 
path. Watching the ball as Les stepped 
across the plate and whipped it down, he 
felt the rush and whir of White’s body as it 
came hurling through the air at him. At the 
same instant White flung himself feet fore- 
most Jimmy leaped forward and across the 
base line, to snatch Moore’s.hard throw 
outside the bag. 

“Got you,” yelled White, as he crashed 
into the bag with a rush. 

Even as he yelled, Jimmy had the ball 
and, turning quickly, dropped as hard as he 
could on the bag, rolling and shoving toward 
the coacher’s box. Instead of landing on 
White, however, he hit the hard ground. 
Clutching the ball tightly, he felt for White 
and found him, outside the line. 

“Overslid again,’’ he thought, as he jab- 
bed the big fellow with the ball, and then 
wrestled against him to keep him from 
scrambling back to the bag. If the umpire 
would only come— 

“He’s out!” 


ELCOME relief! Jimmy scrambled 
W to his feet. There was the old ball 
game, all sewed up! But deliver him 

from any more of these mad men! 

“Robber!’’ White shouted, furiously. And 
as he leaped to his feet he struck Jimmy 
sharply in the back—whether to get Jim out 
of his way or to clear his path toward the 
umpire, Jimmy did not know, for he was 
busy recovering his balance. “I had that 
bag stole a mile,”” White yelled hotly, shak- 
ing his fist at the umpire. 

“Yeah, and then you stole the coacher's 
box; and it looked as if you tried to steal the 
bleachers, the way you were goin’,”’ replied 
the umpire. 

“But he blocked me off there,’’ shouted 


White. 

“Tf that’s all he did, you’re lucky,” grin- 
ned the umpire. “If pe came at me the way 
you came at him, I’d break your neck.”” And 
he turned and left the scene. 

“Yellow streak,’’ snarled White, turning 
to Jimmy. ‘‘Left the bag when you saw me 
comin’. Yeliow!”’ , 

“Sure, I left—but I came back.”’ Jimmy 
grinned. He saw Les Moore approaching, 
mask in hand. ‘‘Wasn’t worrying about you; 
just trying to save an old ball game.”’ 

“Yeah, tryin’ some dirty stuff to get 
even—” 

“Boy, I'll say he’s more’n even,” chuckled 
Les Moore, stepping in between the pair. 
“He’s a mile ahead. Two touchdowns, two 
runs cut off—”’ ‘ 

White could only growl as Les and Jimmy, 
side by side, faced him down. His coacher 
led him away. And Schafer struck out the 
last Tippecanoe hitter. 

Coach Stillson complimented Jimmy for 
that last play, for he understood how the boy 
had planned it. 

“But I’m glad this is the end of the 
season,” he said. “You go back to Coach 

Phillips and play your football. I don’t want 
your not taking chances,” he laughed, “if 
that is what you call not taking chances. To 
me, it looked as if you were fooling with a 
buzz saw all afternoon!”’ 

Jimmy only grinned and said he guessed 
maybe football was safer. 
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Me 


HE summer of 1916 was 

a perplexing time for us. 

I remember how unreal 

the great war in Europe 

seemed, as we read of it 
in the little San Isidro paper, and 
how unpleasantly real we found 
our own small family troubles, re- 
sulting from the encroachments of 
civilization on our hitherto remote 
and tranquil California ranch. 

The Santa Brigida Ranch had 
belonged to my grandfather and 
my father after him; they were 
cattlemen born, who disliked farm- 
ing and hated to see the country 
settle up. But nowadays motor 
cars sped north and south on the 
new state road that bordered our 
ten-mile stretch of beach, and the 
rich level mesas of the coast, which 
two generations of Seldens had re- 
fused to farm, had grown too valu- 
able for grazing land. Three times 
in recent years our taxes had been 
raised, and, though the war had 
sent up the price of beef, my father 
realized at last that he was playing 
a losing game. He felt his grip on 
the old life slipping—perceived 
that he was faced with the dis- 
agreeable choice of farming or sell- 
ing out. 

I had finished school in May, 
and passed my examinations for 
college, but I did not know 
whether I was to go to college or 
not. Many an evening that sum- 
mer, in our long, dimly-lit living- 
room, we discussed this question 
and its bearing on our affairs. My 
mother argued that I should go to 
college at any cost. I disagreed, for 
I wanted to stay on the ranch, and 
I had suggested to my father that 
he turn over the management of 
the farming land to me, sell off 
some of his cattle, and keep only 
as many as the rough hills and the 
valleys of the interior would sup- 
port. Several of our neighbors were 
planting lima beans,—a new crop 
in our part of the state,—and their 
success encouraged me to hope 
that I might do as well. And, 
though I scarcely dared confess it 
to my father, farming interested 
me more than the old rough-and- 
ready cattleman’s work. 

Lying in his rawhide chair under 
the smoke-blackened beams of a 
ceiling built in the days when time 
and labor were of no account, my 
father said little and maintained a 
judicial attitude. I suspected that 
he leaned to my side of the case, 
but that he did not like to urge me 
one way or the other. He was an 
American of the old breed—a lover 
of personal freedom and a hater of 
interference. Ben Selden was the 
best of neighbors, always ready to 
do more than his share; but if he 
had thoughts concerning the af- 
fairs of others, he kept them to 
himself and never offered unsolic- 
ited advice to them under any condition. 

His brother—my Uncle Harry—was a 
trader in the South Seas; two years before, I 
had visited him and shared the adventures of 
a pearl-diving season on Iriatai, his island in 
the Tuamotu Group. Every letter from him 
pressed me to come south again, and my 
dream, disclosed to no one, was to give up 
the idea of college and to spend a year with 
my uncle as a kind of breathing-time be- 
tween school and work. I had no intention of 
being a useless guest, for I understood some- 
thing of his affairs and of the running of 
his schooner, and I had learned to speak the 
native tongue. But now, it appeared, my 
dream, like so many other dreams, was never 
to become reality. In early September, with 
the opening of the college term only a month 
ahead, my plans were still unsettled. 

We were branding our calves that month 
—a time of hard riding in mountain gullies 
and remote brushy canyons frequented by 
cows and calves; days of dust and thirst and 
the smell of singed hide and burning hair; 
nights clamorous with the unceasing melan- 
choly bawling of calves. We finished the 
work on a Saturday night. 

‘ I was perched on the top rail of the corral 
ence, tally-book in hand, dreaming. Now 











But something happened while the skipper, who was no lightweight, was in midair. 


Doyle let go the line and rushed aft, stricken with terror. (Page 167) 
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and then, in response to a shout from the 
dust and turmoil below, I jotted down a 
figure automatically, but my thoughts were 
far away. There is a saying that a man who 
has once lived in the South Seas 
can never be happy elsewhere; 
that sooner or later he is bound 
to return and end his days in 
the islands. There may be some 
truth in this idea; on that day, 
at least, I found it impossible to 
dismiss the South Pacific from 
my thoughts. For the time 
being, I had had enough of life 
at home; I longed for the re- 
mote peace and beauty of an- 
other world. I*could close my 
eyes and see the long rollers 
tumbling and smoking on the 
reefs of Iriatai; see the bright 
blue ocean, swept by the trade 
wind, stretching far off to the 
horizon without land in sight; 





hear the hum of the same wind in the tops 
of the palms that line the beach; and smell 
the odor of pandanus blossoms. I thought 
of the good friends I had made among the 
natives: of Fatu, the giant 
mate of Uncle Harry’sschooner, 
of Marama, the brown boy with 
whom I had learned to dive for 
pearls; and I longed to see them 
once more and to sail among 
their islands—longed to return 
with an intensity that made 
me feel almost disloyal to my 
people and the ranch. A shout 
brought me back to the world 
of realities, a hoarse voice pro- 
claiming: ‘‘One heifer!” 

Our foreman, a_ stooping 
leathery man, who had spent 
most of his life in the saddle, 
was leaning over a big Hereford 
calf that bawled and struggled 
in the dust. A cloud of acrid 
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smoke hissed up as the brand made 
its indelible mark. Glancing up 
from the tally-book in my hand, I 
saw my father by the corral gate, 
astride his big roan horse. For 
the moment the look of worry was 
gone from his bearded face; there 
was a twinkle in his eyes as he 
watched the annual rite. 

“The last, eh?” 

The foreman straightened his 
back and turned, grinning. “Yes, 
Oo 

My father made a sign to me 
and held out a slip of yellow paper. 
“They sent it from town,” he 
explained. 

It was a telegram, addressed to 
my father, from a San Francisco 
hotel. ‘‘Impossible come south,” I 
read; ‘‘can you and Charlie run up 
soon as possible. Harry.” 

“Come,” my father was saying; 
“there’s still time to eat supper 
and drive to San Isidro to catch 
the night train.” 


ONG after the other occupants 
of our Pullman had goné to 


bed, we sat talking, while 
the train rumbled its way north- 
ward along the coast. We were 
puzzled, both of us. When had my 
uncle arrived? Why was it impos- 
sible to come south? I was too ex- 
cited for sleep, and my father, 
usually the calmest of men, was 
plainly worried. Finally, as a 
refuge from fruitless speculations 
concerning Uncle Harry, we began 
to talk of home affairs, and before 
we turned in it was agreed that I 
was to give up the idea of college 
for good. My father fell in sur- 
prisingly with my farming scheme; 
he opened up his mind to me as he 
had never done before. ‘“Times are 
changing,” he said, ‘‘but I am too 
old to change. We must hang on to 
our land—I'm convinced of that. 
With the mesas assessed at twenty 
dollars an acre, they’re taxing us 
out of existence as a cattle proposi- 
tion. Farming’s the only way out, 
and I’m glad you’ve got a taste for 
it, son. You can start in whenever 
you’re ready. I'll help in every way 
I can. I’m depending on you, to 
tell the truth.” For a man as 
reserved and taciturn as my 
father, this was saying a very great 
deal. 

I suppose I must have slept an 
hour or two that night, though I 
woke in the first gray of dawn and 
lay in my berth watching the 
peaceful landscape of the Santa 
Clara Valley flit past. My father 
was silent during breakfast in 
the dining-car; he was reading a 
San Francisco paper, with its ac- 
counts of the great battle on the 
Somme. 

The restaurant was still full of 
people at breakfast when we 
crossed the lobby of my uncle’s 
hotel and asked for him at the desk. Three 
minutes later, the boy who had shown us to 
the elevator was knocking at one of a long 
row of doors stretching interminably down 
the corridor. 

“Come in!” The familiar hearty voice rang 
out as though giving a command at sea. The 
room was darkened, but as I wrung Uncle 
Harry’s hand I saw that his eyes were cov- 
ered with goggles so dark that the glass was 
almost black, and that his face—usually 
brown as a Kanaka’s—had faded to the 
pallor of a city man. 

My father was shocked at this unex- 
pected sight; he burst out: “For heaven’s 
sake, what’s wrong?” 

Standing in the dim light, straight and 
wiry as an Indian, Uncle Harry smiled. 

“Oh, I’m going to be all right,” he said. 
“Don’t worry, Ben—I’m not blind by a 
long shot. Jove! It’s good to see you two 
again!” 

At that moment a huge brown man 
stepped out of the shadows and seized my 
hand. It was Fatu, who had been mate of my 
uncle’s schooner when I had sailed south 
with them, two years before. He saluted my 
father, and I heard his deep voice addressing 
me in the Maori tongue. 
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“So you have come,” he said approvingly, 


“and come quickly! That is good. Seroni 
needs you. He has spent too many days in 
the sun, with the diving-canoes, and now he 
has the eye-sickness which you saw among 
the Tuamotu people. At first I feared that 
he was going blind.” 

“It started with conjunctivitis,’ Uncle 
Harry was explaining to my father; ‘‘a nui- 
sance, but nothing serious. The old story— 
too much sun. I haven’t been able to go on 
deck except at night. I saw the best man in 
town before I wired you, and he told me I 
was in for three or four months of treatment 
in a darkened room, and at least a year of 
smoked glasses, unless I wanted to ruin my 
eyes for good. Well, there’s one bright side, 
anyhow—I’ll be able to pay you a good long 
visit at the ranch as soon as the oculist is 
through with me. But sit down—I must ex- 
plain the fix I’m in and why I asked you to 
come north. It was mighty good of you to 
come, by the way! 

“The war's at the bottom of it, of course. 
It’s sent the price of copra out of sight and 
taken away nearly all the able-bodied men in 
our part of the world. The copra 
from Iriatai provides a good 
two-thirds of my income nowa- 
days, but I’ve been busy with 
other things, and this trouble 
with my eyes has made me 
slack; nearly six months have 
gone by since I took away the 
last batch of labor. The island 
must be grown up with weeds, 
and coconuts sprouting all over 
the place! Somebody's got to 
hurry south, pick up all the odds 
and ends of labor obtainable, go 
to Iriatai, clean the plantations 
and make the copra. The young 
palms are in bearing now; there 
are at least a couple of hundred 
tons of copra lying around ready 
to be cut, and it’s worth a hun- 
dred dollars a ton today! 

“The question is, who’s to do 
the job? Down our way, every 
man worth his salt has gone to 
the war; if it weren’t for my eyes 
I fancy I might volunteer my- 
self. We'll be in it sooner or later 
—you can bank on that. Fatu 
here has four children, which 
lets him out, and I practically 
forced him to take advantage of 
his exemption.” 

The giant grinned. Like many 
natives, he understood more 
English than he would admit. 

“Fatu’s absolutely. square,” 
my uncle went on, ‘‘but he’s the 
world’s worst business man. I’ve taught him 
to navigate, and he’s got his master’s ticket, 
so he can take the Tara south. But I’m 
stumped for someone to go with him—to get 
the labor, keep the books, make the copra 
and sell it when it’s made. You see what I’m 
driving at, Ben; Charlie’s my only hope. 
Could he possibly get away for six or seven 
months?” 

My father turned to me, smiling in the 
dark.. He knew how I longed to visit the 
South Seas again. 

“Of course he can get away!’’ he an- 
nounced heartily. ‘‘I’d go myself if I could be 
of any use to you. He was planning to go to 
college this fall, but he told me last night 
that he’d dropped the idea. And there’s no 
rush about getting home; he could stay down 
there a year if you needed him. The longer 
he stays the longer we’ll have you on the 
ranch. What do you say, Charlie?” 

My heart was beating so fast that I could 
only mutter some incoherent response, but 
my face must have betrayed my feelings, 
even in that dim light. My uncle’s lips 
curved in a smile. 

“Look at him, Ben,” he said. ‘‘Hanged if 
I don’t believe he wants to go!” 

We talked till noon, discussing the future 
and finally swinging round to the war, as 
every conversation was apt to do in those 
days. When a man appeared with my uncle’s 
lunch, my father and I went downstairs to 
the restaurant. 

“T’ll be sorry to see you go, Charlie,”’ he 
said, after we had ordered our meal; ‘‘this is 
going to put off your start on the ranch. 
But Harry needs us, and there’s only one 
thing to do. Don’t worry about the farming 
—that can wait. I'll need time anyway to 
find the extra capital. What do you think: 
will you be able to make his copra, or what- 
ever he calls the stuff? It’s coconut, isn’t it?”’ 

“The meat of the coconut,’ I explained; 
“scraped out of the shell and dried in the 
sun. Yes, I think I can do the job—I'll try 
my hardest, anyhow.” 


“I’m sure you will. If I were you, I’d get 
together what you need for the trip and start 
within a day or two. I must go home tonight 
to look after shipping that lot of calves, and 
you can leave your good-bys to me. The 
schooner’s loaded and ready to sail. She 
costs forty dollars a day to run, Harry tells 
me, so you'd better waste no time.” 



















Iwas perched on the top rail of the corral fence, tally- 


book in hand, dreaming. (Page 165) 


HAT evening, after my father was 

gone, Uncle Harry and I sat late in his 

darkened room. He had a great deal to 
tell me concerning the feeding and paying of 
the labor in the South Seas, the weeding of 
the palm groves on Iriatai, and the condi- 
tions on his Tahiti plantation, which I was to 
visit and report on. 

“You'll find things about the same aboard 
the Tara,” he remarked; ‘Fahuri is still engi- 
neer, and Ivi and Ofai are still with me. I’ve 
told Marama he’s to be mate on the trip 
south. He's a bright youngster and a first- 
class seaman. Funny—Marama’s a million- 
aire, in the native eyes, since he got his 
money for those pearls, but he likes the life 
on the schooner, and he’s been with me ever 
since you came down. If he wanted to he 
could live on his land like a king, with his 
own cutter-boat, and a house with a tin 
roof! Fatu’s gone down to the waterfront to 
sleep aboard. By the way, do you really 
think you can get off tomorrow night?” 

“T’ll be ready.” 

“That’s good of you, old man, though I 
hate to cut our visit short. Then I’ll do my 
best to have your papers rushed through. 
About labor—no use wasting your time in 
Tahiti; there’s not an able-bodied man left 
on the island. Try the Leeward Group, where 
there’s been no conscription for the army, 
and if you can’t get enough men there run 
south to the Austral Islands. They know me 
on Rurutu and Rimatara and Tubuai. Let’s 
see—I explained about feeding them—bully 
beef and ship’s biscuit and sweet potatoes. 
One other thing: there’s a big seine on 
Iriatai; | always make them take Saturday 
afternoon off and stock up with fish. 

“T didn’t tell your father,’’ he went on at 
last ; “but there’s one little thing in the back 
of my mind, and it’s just as well for you to 
know about it. You’ve heard of the German 
raiders in the Atlantic—armed merchant- 
men that slip through the blockade? Well, 
they’ve not gotten into the Pacific so far, 
and I trust they never will. And I’ve 





something else to tell you before we turn in: 
keep a sharp lookout to the north and east 
all the time you're on Iriatai. No, I’m not 
going to explain now—the story’s too long. 
You'll find it in the safe in my cabin, typed 
out as well as I could. I want you to read it 
the first day out, get the story clearly in 
mind, and then stick the manuscript in the 
galley stove. A thousand to one 
it amounts to nothing at all. 
Anyhow, you'll enjoy the story, 
though I’m sure you'll laugh at 
your old uncle when you've 
finished it!’’ 

He rose from his chair. ‘‘Bed- 
time,’”’ he announced. ‘‘Come 
and have breakfast with me in 
the morning.” 


HE next morning was a 
busy time for me. I had 
some shopping to do, for I 
needed clothing for the tropics, 
and there was no time to send 
for other things I had left at 
the ranch. A passport could be 
procured only from Washington, 
which would require two weeks’ 
time, but my uncle settled this 
matter in a conversation by tele- 
phone with the French consul. 
Once my identity was estab- 
lished there was no difficulty in 
getting a consular letter, which 
permitted me to travel in French 
Oceania. I lunched from a tray 
in Uncle Harry’s room, and be- 
fore we had finished Fatu came 
in to announce that the Tara 
was cleared, and that he had 
engaged a tug for two o’clock. 
‘ When I took my uncle’s hand to 
*- 3 say good-by, a bell-boy stood in 
the doorway, loaded with my 

\ belongings. 

Uncle Harry squeezed my 
hand. “Good lock. old man!” 
‘he said. 

Fatu was waiting in the taxi- 
cab. “Pier sixty-one,’’ I told the 
driver, and presently, after a 
tedious drive down Market 
Street, we drew up on the dock, 
where a little crowd was gath- 
ered about the schooner’s gang- 
plank. Some of them were curi- 
ous idlers; others were Kanakas, 
members of San Francisco's odd 
little South Sea colony, come to 
see the Tara off and to give her 
crew messages and gifts for 
friends in far-off islands. 

The sight of the schooner 
brought a small lump to my throat. Like my 
uncle, I knew her qualities and loved her. 
She lay alongside the dock, shabby and 
weather-beaten as I had never seen her 
before. A gangplank slanted down sharply to 
her rail. I paid off the taxicab man, and as I 
turned to get my things aboard I saw a 
brawny young native, with flashing teeth 
and sparkling black eyes, spring ashore with 
what seemed a single bound. It was Marama, 
once the Tara’s cabin-boy, and my friend 
and companion in many a scrape. He seized 
my hand in both his own, calling me by my 
native name. 

“Tehare!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Fatu told me 
you were coming with us; I’ve been on the 
watch since daybreak!” 

At that moment I felt myself seized by 
other hands. Ivi and Ofai, my uncle’s sailors, 
had seen me from the forecastle; Fahuri was 
with them—the Tara’s wrinkled, cynical and 
kindly native engineer. All were old friends; 
they gave me a feeling of home-coming 
rather than departure. Presently the last line 
was cast off; the tug’s Diesel engine puffed 
and snorted; the hawser pulled taut; and the 
Tara moved away from the dock while the 
people ashore waved their hats and shouted 
their farewells. 

We followed the tug out through the 
Golden Gate. The fog was rising in pearly 
billows above the city, disclosing glimpses of 
the brown sunlit hills across the bay. The 
Pacific, gray and ruffled by a light air from 
the northwest, heaved lazily outside the 
heads. Flocks of wildfowl, in lines and cres- 
cents which changed form with graceful un- 
dulations, moved southward swiftly under 
the fog; gulls with white breasts and slate- 
blue backs wheeled in the schooner’s wake or 
crowded about bits of floating refuse, calling 
and quarreling with sounds like harsh wild 
laughter. The tug cast off. Aboard the Tara 
there were shouts in a foreign tongue; blocks 
creaked as the brown men of her crew 
swayed at the halyards. Her discolored 
sails rose, slatting gently, and bellied out 
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as she filled away on the starboard tack, 
I stood by the rail, watching the coast of 
California drop away astern. The breeze 
freshened; the fog became a drizzle and 
blotted out the land. My eyebrows were 
beaded with moisture when I went below. 

In my uncle’s cabin—now mine—I un- 
packed my bag and stowed my belongings in 
the locker under the berth. Then, using the 
combination I had memorized, I opened the 
safe, for I must confess that I felt an intense 
curiosity to read the manuscript Uncle 
Harry had left on board. With the thick 
folded sheaf of paper in my hand, I stretched 
out luxuriously on the berth. Though it was 
only midafternoon, I remember that I lit 
the lamp swinging in gimbals at my side. 
The manuscript, full of errors, gave evidence 
of the difficulty my uncle had had in typing 
it, but there was no mistaking the curious 
story it told. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Derelict 


BOUT six months ago (my uncle’s story 
began) I had to beat south to Man- 
gareva, in the Gambier Islands, at the 

end of the Tuamotu. I’d made a deal with a 
Chinese trader to pick up fifty tons of shell 
he had on hand, and, though the war had 
knocked the bottom out of the shell market, 
I'd promised to buy the stuff. The Gambiers 
are so remote and unimportant that they are 
seldom visited nowadays; there used to be a 
lot of diving there, but the patches of shell 
have been worked out. There’s not a white 
man living in the group. 

I stopped ashore in the village with old 
Ching Loy, and one evening while we were 
yarning on the veranda a native came up 
the path and asked to speak with me. He 
came from Akamaru, one of the beautiful 
little volcanic islands in the lagoon. There 
was a white man at his house, he said; a 
white man who had drifted on the reef a 
couple of weeks before, all alone in a small 
ship’s boat. He was in bad shape from thirst 
oe exposure; would I take pity on him and 
give him a passage north? The Kanaka said 
the man acted strangely; he believed he'd 
lost his mind through the hardships he'd 
undergone. I told him I’d pay him a visit and 
have a look at his guest before I committed 
myself. 

We finished loading the shell next morn- 
ing, and when the job was done I took the 
whaleboat and had the men pull me across 
the lagoon. The white man turned out to be 
an odd bit of human driftwood—a little 
shriveled, red-haired Irishman, with a dazed, 
wistful look in his eyes, and a broken arm 
he’d gotten when his boat turned over in the 
breakers. He stood up as well as he could and 
held out his undamaged hand. 

“It’s mighty glad I am to see you, sir,”’ he 
said in a quavering voice. ‘Captain Selden, 
if I understand what these Kanakas have 
been sayin’?” 

“That’s right,” I told him, seeing at once 
that I’d have to do what I could for the poor 


chap. 

“Ah, sir, I can’t tell you how good it is to 
see a white face,’’ he went on; ‘‘not that 
these people ain’t been kind to me—they 
couldn’t have treated me better if I’d been 


‘the king himself! But I can’t talk to them, 


and the Lord knows I want to talk! It might 
come back to me. D’you know, sir, I can’t 
tell you me own name!” Suddenly he burst 
into tears. 

While he was taking leave of his brown 
host, I strolled down to the beach, and there, 
lying half awash in the sun, I found the 
stove-in wreck of the boat that had brought 
my passenger to Akamaru. They had towed 
her across the lagoon, I suppose, hoping to 
patch her up, but she was too far gone for 
that. On her splintered transom I discovered 
what I was looking for—the half-obliterated 
letters of a ship’s name, ‘‘Sumbawa,’’ as 
nearly as I could make it out. The name 
meant nothing to me, but I stowed it away 
in the back of my mind. 

We sailed the same night, and I put the 
Irishman to bed in the extra cabin. His arm 
was in a very bad way, all swollen and 
—_ from the coral poisoning where he'd 
bashed it on the reef. He was running a nasty 
fever, too, and during the night he went into 
a delirium and began to shout. Some of the 
things he said made me sit up and listen. 
“I can’t stand it no more!” he raved. “All 
alone and them dead bodies about! What's 
that? God help me! They’re moving! Keep 
back! Don’t touch me! Oh-h-h!”’ 

Knocking about as I have for so many 
years, a man is bound to pick up a roug 
knowledge of doctoring. I got out my books 
and lancets and set to work. When the sick 
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man’s arm was opened and the poisonous 
matter draining out, the fever went down. 
<The natives had made a good job of setting 
the bone. Then, one morning when I was in 
his cabin, the past came back to him. It 
must have come in a kind of blinding flash; 
usually he was a great talker and he looked 
forward to my little visits, I know; but I 
noticed that he fell silent all at once, and 
when I glanced up at him I saw that the 
dazed look was gone from his eyes. He was 
staring at the coverlet thrown over his 
knees, with an expression intent, somber 
and far away. 

“The truth!’ I heard him whisper. “It’s 
Jimmy Doyle I am—I remember it all now! 
Durban—the Sumbawa—the sickness, and 
me all alone with the dead!” 

He looked at me, and I realized that he no 
longer knew who I was. 

I explained to Doyle, very slowly and 
carefully, how I had come across him on 
Akamaru, and how the natives had found 
him by the stove-in boat on the reef. Little 
by little, in snatches, as the details came 
back to him, he told me his story. I wish I 
could set it down in his words—he had the 
gift of vivid narrative, full of color and 
touched with a flash of imagination here and 
there. But it was too fragmentary, too dis- 
jointed; it took me several days to get the 
whole of it straightened out and put to- 
gether. So I’ll have to tell it as best I can. 

Sometime about the first of the year, 
Doyle found himself stranded in Durban, on 
the east coast of Africa—broke and out of a 
job—what we call ‘‘on the beach.” He had 
been a fireman all his working life, but the 
glare of the fires had weakened his eyes so 
that he would have been glad of a chance to 
earn less money as a trimmer. Half-starved, 
and worn out from sleepless nights along the 
waterfront, he decided to enlist in the army, 
where he would be sure of three meals a day 
and some sort of a place to sleep; but they 
wouldn’t let him join up—his eyes put him in 
Class C, and men in that class were not 


wanted. Then he heard of a ship—the Sum- 
bawa. She was a little two-thousand-ton 
freighter—a fine seaworthy little ship that 
had been trading in the East Indies. Now 
she was bound for Panama with a cargo of 
machinery. I fancy that only the scarcity of 
men got Doyle his trimmer’s job. 

Seafaring men have a curious instinct in 
matters of this kind; before the end of the 
first day out, everyone aboard the Sumbawa 
knew that there was something out of the 
ordinary about the voyage. Rumors flew 
from mouth to mouth, until the outbreak of 
a strange sickness turned their thoughts in 
another direction. Just what the sickness was 
I can’t say. Doyle suspected that the food 
and water were poisoned and muttered 
darkly of German plots. He had his suspi- 
cions of a certain boarding-house keeper in 
Durban, he told me; a fellow who had re- 
fused to take him in ‘‘on tick,” and who 
claimed to be a Scandinavian. 

At any rate, the members of the ship’s 
company began to sicken and die. The 
symptoms were cramps in the stomach and a 
splitting headache, Doyle said, and nothing 
in the skipper’s medicine-kit did any good. 
On an average they died within thirty-six 
hours of the first pains. The first three or 
four to die were given a decent burial; after 
that they went too fast to be buried and lay 
about wherever death chanced to overtake 
them. Not a man escaped the sickness, and 
Doyle, who was the last to succumb, was the 
only one of the lot to recover. He attributed 
his escape to a barrel of rainwater he man- 
aged to fill during a thunderstorm. 

His convalescence was very slow, mainly 
because he was afraid to eat the food on 
board. Sometimes he caught the fish which 
began to follow the vessel after her fires went 
out. The ship must have been a proper char- 
nel-house, but her only living passenger was 
still too weak to think of heaving the bodies 
overboard. The weather was rough, with 
squalls of rain out of the northwest. Finally 
Doyle grew strong enough to take stock of 


the fix he was in—horrible enough for any 
man. The horror grew on him; he thought 
that ghosts walked the deck by night, while 
he crouched in the shadows with chattering 
teeth. He made up his mind that his dead 
companions would leave him in peace if only 
he could manage to bury them, so one morn- 
ing he rigged up a block and tackle arrange- 
ment and tried to hoist the skipper over the 
rail. Odd how he clung to the idea of 
precedence! But something happened while 
the skipper, who was no lightweight, was in 
midair. Doyle let go the line and rushed aft, 
stricken with terror. Clinging to the rail 
while he drew in long breaths of pure air (the 
drag of the Sumbawa’s propeller made her 
drift stern to the wind), his eye fell on the 
captain’s dinghy—a light four-oar boat 
slung from a pair of davits, aft. He knew that 
he could lower her single-handed, and in an 
instant he had decided to leave the ship. He 
had presence of mind enough to fill the boat’s 
keg with rainwater, and not to forget his 
fishing gear. Working slowly and cautiously, 
he got the boat afloat at last, scrambled 
down one of the falls, cast off and pulled 
away with all his might. He hadn’t an idea 
where he was or where he was bound—noth- 
ing mattered except to escape from the hor- 
ror of the Sumbawa. And that’s all I ever 
got out of Doyle, for something must have 
snapped in his mind, overwrought by what 
he had been through. 

So much for Doyle. I turned him over to 
the hospital in Papeete, but he died there a 
fortnight later. 


OW comes the second part of the 
yarn. The Regulus is a small British 
man-of-war that patrols our part of 

the Pacific. Her skipper, Commander Brix- 
ton, is a friend of mine, and one night, not 
long after Doyle’s death, I had him out to 
dinner at my place..‘‘Selden,” he said, when 
the servant had filled our coffee cups and 
disappeared, “I’ve known you a long time, 
and I’m going to tell you something I’ve 
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kept pretty much to myself. You’re always 
knocking ~bout the islands; there’s a chance 
that you might come across what we’re look- 
ing for, or get some word of her through the 
natives—a survivor, perhaps, or a bit of 
wreckage picked up on some lonely beach. 
It’s this: A British steamer, the Sumbawa, 
sailed from Durban a long time ago. She was 
bound for Panama, and she’s never been 
heard of since. The Admiralty would give a 
lot to have news of her. I’m not at liberty to 
tell you why, but this Sumbawa business has 
kept the cables hot right round the world!” 

I let him finish before I spoke, and to say 
that he pricked up his ears at what I had to 
tell him is putting it very mildly indeed. He 
sprang up and began to stride about. 

““Man!”’ he exclaimed. “This is tremen- 
dous! Mangareva, eh? I wonder how far that 
Irishman could have drifted in his boat? If 
he left the Sumbawa anywhere near the 
Gambier Group, she’d have edged over to- 
ward the South American coast, then north, 
and finally west with the counter-equatorial. 
Between you and me, I’m a made man if I 
can pick her up, and, by Jove! I’ll not forget 
who gave me the tip!” 

That was all Brixton said, and I couldn’t 
press him, of course. But it was enough. The 
Regulus sailed a day or two later, and I had 
to push off for Iriatai, to fetch my copra and 
bring the labor back. While I was there I 
made a discovery that set me to speculating 
about the Sumbawa again. 

The study of ocean currents has always 
been a hobby of mine. The main currents of 
the Pacific, like the Japanese current, the 
equatorial and the two counter-equatorials, 
are pretty well known nowadays, but there 
are any number of local currents and eddies 
still scarcely known at all. The Tuamotu 
Islands, where I do niost of my trading, are 
a maze of unknown currents, and a knowl- 
edge of the way they set a vessel is important 
to every skipper who has the misfortune to 
make his living in that group. When I tell 

[coNnTINUED ON PAGE 184] 





The tug cast off. Aboard the Tara there were shouts in a foreign tongue. Her discolored sails rose, slatting gently, and bellied out as she 





filled away on the starboard tack. (Page 166) 


Me 


ER name was Blakes- 
lee, Georgia M., and 
she sat next to K 
Blake in most of 
their freshman 
classes. She was tall and slight 
and very, very fair, and so 
lovely that K always had to 
smother a gasp of admiration 
when Blakeslee, Georgia M., 
stopped staring straight ahead 
of her in the funny, abstracted 
way she had and turned and 
smiled at her. Hers was no 
doll-baby smile that goes with 
mere prettiness. It was warm 
and gay and roguish and made 
you instantly forget that 
Georgia was the class, and 
some even said the college, 
beauty, and just like her for 
what she was under her peach- 
blown skin. Also it gave assur- 
ance that beneath her spun- 
gold, wavy hair there were 
brains of quality; for it wasn’t 
a stupid smile. And yet, day 
after day, Georgia sat through 
her classes with that absent, 
far-away look on her face and 
when she was called on gave a 
start and said, ‘‘I don’t know,” 
with all the calmness and non- 
chalance in the world. Why, 
she acted, K reflected, watch- 
ing her and wondering about 
her, as if she were goose enough 
to suppose that “I dont know” 
was the right answer! 

Sometimes it seemed as if 
she had hypnotized the pro- 
fessors into agreeing with her. 
The younger ones (and nearly 
all the men) looked at her, met 
her wide, startled gray eyes, 
were confronted by the supe- 
rior sort of pout mixed with a 
hint of an ironic smile that 
twisted her mouth into an extra 
becoming but certainly intelli- 
gent curve, and hastily. sub- 
stituted on their own faces a kindly, worried 
expression for the curt, annoyed one they 
had worn before. And then they rephrased 
and explained the questions they had asked, 
which surely must have been unfair or blind 
or unintelligible so to perplex this radiantly 
intelligent creature, until Miss Blakeslee 
had had time to focus her excellent mind on 
the matter in hand and produce an answer. 

It was not much of an answer sometimes, 
but the younger professors made the best 
and the most they could of it—especially 
Associate Professor Richard Harris, known 
to the frivolous among his pupils as Dashing 
Dick. He often managed to start a prolonged 
and exciting discussion apropos of one of 
Georgia Blakeslee’s belated replies. K used 
to wonder whether he would have been in- 
terested if mouselike Kate Carlisle had said 
the same things. 

But she never voiced this feeling; that 
would have seemed disloyal. K loved beauty, 
and, sitting worshipfully beside the lovely 
Georgia, she instinctively adopted an atti- 
tude of protection. Foreseeing a question 
about to descend, she gave the beauty a 
timely nudge. When Georgia appeared in 
class without any writing utensil, she prof- 
fered her precious fountain pen for the 
beauty’s note-taking and used a stub of 
pencil herself; and when ‘‘writtens’’ were 
imminent she lent her own notes, painstak- 
ingly filled out and elucidated. Also, when 
she noticed that wide eyes, however starlike, 
and ironic smiles that hinted of polite scorn 
were merely exasperating Assistant Pro- 
fessor Belinda Emerson to the danger point, 
she dropped a warning in Georgia's shell- 
like ear: 

“Belinda has an awful record for flunking 
people. Couldn’t you sort of buck up and pay 
better attention in her class? They say she 
marks mostly on the expressions the girls 
wear when she’s talking. She loves to be 
appreciated!” 

After that the beauty sat through Belinda 
Emerson’s class wearing an air of rapt at- 
tention that was almost comic in its inten- 
sity. K hoped that Belinda’s lack of humor 
would prevent her perceiving the comic over- 
emphasis. She hoped, too, that Georgia was 
really listening. If not, what was she so 
absorbed in—what did she think about 
when she stared at far-off things so long and 
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so intently? And why, if she didn’t intend 
to do her college work, had she come to 
Harding? 

None of these interesting questions was 
ever answered during the brief chats the 
two girls had before classes, and elsewhere 
K seldom saw Georgia. Or rather she often 
saw her, but always she was enveloped by 
a cloud of Yale and Harvard and Winsted 
youths, who came up to Harding as often as 


the law allowed and took humble turns at’ 


seeing Georgia—between times, at her bid- 
ding, making themselves agreeable to the 
other girls in her house. Several times, in 
return for the nudges and the notebooks no 
doubt, Georgia offered K one of the extra 
beaux for a Saturday dance or an afternoon 
stroll, but K was too eager in her explora- 
tions of Harding to care for such vicarious 
amusement. 

Freshman year sped along on winged feet. 
Midyears were terrible of course; even with 
all her upper-class friends assuring her that 
it was just freshman folly to worry so, K 
was in something of a panic. Georgia M. 
Blakeslee borrowed all K’s notebooks again, 
but she said she wasn’t especially scared; 
she was pretty good at “‘writtens’’ when she 
had crammed well for them. Afterwards she 
confided to K that she’d got through. 

“Oh, just barely, you know! I really ought 
to do better. I’m going to, only—’’ The 
dreamy look was back on her face. ‘‘I don’t 
want to turn into a grind, now, do I?” she 
said, and settled back in placid, inattentive 
comfort to take a few desultory notes with 
K’s pen. 


ND then it was Easter, and then it was 
A spring term. One afternoon in late 
May, K was hurrying through the 
corridor that led past the dean’s office when 
Georgia M. Blakeslee burst out of the dean’s 
door. Her eyes were big with fright; her 
peachblow cheeks were tear-stained; she had 
evidently been having a very trying inter- 


view. 
“Oh, K Blake!” she cried, rushing blindly 


Douc tas Ryan 


away from the horrid place of her discom- 
fiture. ‘‘Oh, please come somewhere and talk 
to me. I’m in a terrible mess. I've got to tell 
somebody—ask somebody—and oh, I’m 
sure you can think of something to do! 

“The dean says I may as well not come 
back next fall,” explained Georgia, when, a 
few minutes later, the two girls were closeted 
in K’s small single. ‘‘No, I haven’t flunked 
anything, worse luck! If I had, I could make 
it up. But I’ve had the lowest passing grade 
in almost everything. You can’t make up a 
low grade, but if you get enough of them 
it seems you’re automatically dropped as 
undesirable. And the dean says that I’ve 
been talked over in faculty meeting, and no 
matter how well I do in final exams I'll have 
within two of the low-grade limit. And she 
says the way I’m going I’ll be sure to get 
more than two more low grades in the first 
semester of sophomore year, so why bother 
to come back and be flunked out? But I can’t 
leave college like that, K Blake. I just 
can’t!” 

“Then come back, and don’t get the two 
more low grades,”’ advised K swiftly. ‘“You 
don’t need to, you know. You’ve got ion” 

“T suppose I have,’’ sighed the beauty. 
“The dean says I have, but she goes by my 
intelligence test, and I never can see any 
sense in those things. And Dad says I have, 
only of course he’s prejudiced. But if you 
really mean it, I’d have some hope.” 

“You'll have to study hard,’ warned K. 
“You'd have to tell all those men to stay 
away and make them do it. And specially 
and most of all, you’d have to pay better 
attention. I’ve often wondered what you 
think about that takes your mind so entirely 
off classes.” 

“The dean knows what I think aboug,”’ 
snapped Georgia indignantly. ‘‘She says I 
think too much about my looks.’’ Georgia 
paused to consider the matter, and then her 
delightful smile swept the anger and per- 
plexity from her face. ‘‘Well, I suppose may- 
be she’s right. When you’re—easy to look 
at—you naturally think sometimes of what 
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you might do—and be—with- 
out any trouble but just look- 
ing the part—and then—you 
think maybe you'd better not 
try anything different and so 
spoil all the good times you're 
having already. And if your 
mother kept egging you on not 
to study too hard—"’ Georgia 
“——" expressively, 

“T don’t understand allthat,”’ 
K told her sternly. ‘You'll 
have to learn to express your- 
self more clearly if you expect 
to stay on here.” 

Georgia sighed deeply. ‘‘As 
long ago as this morning | 
wasn’t even sure that I wanted 
especially to stay on,” she an- 
nounced, “But I’d certainly 
be ashamed to face Dad and 
tell him I was practically ex- 
pelled for being a dunce. What- 
ever happens to me, and what- 
ever Mother thinks, I’ve got to 
stay here long enough and 
oo enough to make 


good. 

“Nothing will happen to 
you,” declared K_ scornfully, 
“except that you'll have to 
settle down and work. And of 
course that’s what your mother 
would want you to do—grit 
your teeth and double up your 
fists and go to it.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Georgia 
blandly. ‘‘Mother wouldn't 
want that at all. She’d say, 
‘Come right home, dear, and 
we'll see that you have a good 
time.’ ‘K, I’m going to tell you 
a disgraceful secret. My middle 
name is Monday. Oh, you 
know—‘ Monday’s child is fair 
of face.’ Yes, Mother named me 
pretty, and she likes me pretty, 
—pretty and pular,—and 
that’s enough for her. She 
thinks too much education 
spoils girls—makes them un- 
attractive—scares off the men.” 

“‘She ought to come up here on a Prom day 
or any pleasant Saturday,” laughed K, ‘‘and 
see how fast college scares them off.” 

Georgia shrugged. ‘‘She’d say that some 
of the girls. here haven’t any attraction to 
spoil, and that some others aren't getting 
any great amount of education. And she'd 
warn me for the 'steenth time that headaches 
spoil your complexion, and eye-strain makes 
wrinkles, and—” 

“Great hat!’ cried K inelegantly. ‘“‘Ex- 
cuse me, Georgia, but aren’t mothers strange 
at times? Now tell me what your father 
thinks.” 

“Dad? Oh, he lets Mother and me decide 
things mostly. But once in a great while he 
makes a suggestion, and I always take it 
if I possibly can, because Dad’s such an old 
dear. This time he just said, ‘Georgie, if all 
the finest girls in your school are scrambling 
to get to one of those colleges, I'd try it too. 
You've got time enough, and I'll manage to 
get you the money, use I believe it’s 
worth while.’ And—I live in a dull little 
town; so I thought I’d see how I liked col- 
lege. I persuaded Mother that a little of it 
wouldn’t do me any harm, and I came here. 
But now I see that I haven't played fair 
with Dad. He works so hard to get things 
for Mummie and me. Oh, I soa I hadn't 
been born pretty! It g-gets in your way so!” 

K looked at the limp, teary figure and 
liked Georgia better than she ever had the 
triumphant beauty of the classroom. 

And then she had an idea. ‘‘See here, if 
it’s really that way,” she began eagerly, 
“you don’t need to be pretty—not especially 
anyhow. Just get an unbecoming bob and 
wear the wrong colors and too long skirts 
and have a shiny nose—" : 

“Like Laurette Thompson,” put in Georgia 
with a teary chuckle. ‘‘Could I look as bad 
as that, do you think?” 

“Well, nearly,” said K amiably. ‘Only her 
glasses that slide down—” : 

“T could get some with window glass in 
them,” gurgled Georgia delightedly, ‘‘and 
let them slide—” ‘ 

“See here,” warned K, “don’t go into this 
thing as a play-acting stunt. 
mean business and work hard— , 

“Oh, I understand that,” agreed Georgia 
meekly and slipped off the couch. ‘I’m going 
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home to get ready for tomorrow: Dashing 
Dick at nine and Belinda at eleven. Prob- 
ably I can’t ward off any of those imminent 
low grades, but I can surprise them a little. 
Pinch me, will you, if you think I need it. 
I suppose I shan’t have time to lose my looks 
before next fall.” 

In two weeks you cannot do much toward 
recouping a year’s wasted opportunities. 
Georgia went home with one less low grade 
than the dean had predicted. She came back 
in the fall with her peachblow complexion 
badly sun-burned, her hair cropped unbe- 
comingly close, and her clothes of a non- 
descript brown that took the shine out of her 
hair and put a sallowness into her complex- 
ion. But she was so alert and eager and 
enthusiastic that in K’s opinion she was 
lovelier than ever. 

“I’ve worked all summer,’’ she told K 
breathlessly, ‘‘so I’d get in the habit— 
mornings on that special report for history 
that dear old Dashing Dick said I might do 
over; a swim and a game of tennis to keep 
me fit. And the rest of the time I helped 
Mother with her garden and drove Dad 
places, and generally tried to have the two 
old dears have a taste of the happy, easy 
time they’ve always given me..All the time, 
whatever I was doing, I practiced concentra- 
tion and accuracy. I told Dad and Mother 
all about the mess I’m in, and Mother quite 
agreed that as long as I’ve started I mustn’t 
make a failure here. So here goes! And of 
course it’s all our little secret.” 


\ \ J HAT’S got into Georgia Blakes- 
lee?” queried the girls in her 
house. 

“She’s lost all her beaux.”’ 

“She wouldn’t go to the Saturday dance, 
not even with Ursula Craven’s stunning 
brother.” eae 

“She says she’s going in for swimming and 
scholarship. Can you beat that—from 
Georgia?” 

“Will somebody please tell her that mode- 
brown isn’t her color and a tight shingle 
isn’t her cut?” 

“Well, never mind the cut and the color; 
Georgia’s a real girl. I like her.” 

“Which one do you like—then or now? 
And which one do you consider the real 
Georgia?”’ 

K listened to the varying speculation and 
comment, and when she could she put in a 
good word for Georgia. Once in a while, too, 
she arranged for a walk or a tea with her. 

“It’s fun,” Georgia told her gallantly, 
“making that dean eat her words. It’s fun 
thinking hard and rushing around and doing 
things, and not just looking. It certainly 
did get in my way—all that beauty business 
that first Mother and then you girls fed me 
up with. But all the same, K, I don’t believe 
I could stand it if I didn’t like what I see in 
the glass. I should just hate being 
homely.” 

“Lots of people have to stand it,” 
said K somberly. 

“Not you!” cried Georgia. ‘‘I love to 
watch you. Somehow your face always 
looks as if it were more alive than other 
people’s,’”’ 

‘“‘What—nonsense!’’ stammered K. 

“Oh, but it does!’’ persisted Georgia. 
“It’s because you really take in things 
—feel them; not just your own affairs, 
but other people’s too, and the things 
you read about and think about. You 
take in a lot, and you give out a lot. 
That’s living!” 

K flushed. ‘‘Some day perhaps I'll be 
able to give something worth while, 
but now I suppose it’s our business to 
take in as much as we can.” 

“It’s certainly my business to do 
that,” chuckled Georgia. “But I reall 
think I’m out of the woods now, K. 
Belinda Emerson has asked me to tea; 
Dashing Dick confided to me that he 
sympathizes with me for being lazy 
but that he ‘delights in my flashes of 
intelligence’; and the dean no longer 
puts on that thunderous old frown of 
hers when she sees me coming.” 

Georgia came back for her junior 
year with the assured reputation of 
being one of 1929's most brilliant mem- 
bers. She joined Drama Society that 
fall, tried out for their first set of plays, 
and made a hit in an appealing charac- 
ter part: a homely little orphan in a 
Tagged dress and torn shoes. 

“No blond, blue-eyed heroines for 
mine!” she told K, when the latter 
congratulated her. “I know how silly 
they usually are. In my frivolous youth 

used to dream I'd go on the stage and 
be a leading lady, but now I see that 
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the real thrill comes from getting a part with 
a heart in it. That helps you to tell things 
and to understand.” 

“Oh, I wish I could really act!” sighed 
K. “I’m no good except in burlesques. Act- 
ing in a real play must be like having my 
beloved psychology made alive.” 

Georgia nodded. ‘But isn’t living in a 
big college like Harding very much the same? 
To think how bored and dull I was here at 
first, except when the boys came to cheer 
me, and now I’m fascinated with the grand 
chance there is of knowing all kinds of girls.” 

All the year Georgia explored Harding as 
zestfully as K herself. She played hockey 
because the elfin witchery of Katie Barrow 
delighted her, and, as Katie ate, drank and 
slept hockey, you had to play it with her or 
never know her at all. She went on long, 
swift hikes with Lu Patterson, because the 
quick, swinging rhythm of Lu’s life, so full 
of work and so bereft of the pleasures and 
luxuries that other girls wanted, struck her 
as tremendously efficient, and she wanted to 
discover how Lu did so much and was always 
so happy about it. She studied history with 
funny, bespectacled Laurette Thompson, 
partly because Laurette was a shark and 
read and remembered all the reference work, 
but more because she was curious about the 
mental processes of sharks and grinds. There 
was a third reason, too, that counted a little: 
Laurette loved to have Georgia come flash- 
ing into her dingy little room and showed it, 
and Georgia, suddenly thoughtful of what 
others wanted, was eager to gratify her. 

It was interesting to watch this girl, 
encouraged by an adoring mother to think 
only of her own advantages and her own 
pleasures, suddenly becoming conscious that 
giving pleasure was as satisfying as getting 
it. She could never acquire K’s gift for keen, 
intuitive sympathy, and she hadn’t K’s 
instinct for emergency measures that made 
her so valuable in a crisis. But she wanted, 





all at once, to be kind and friendly and help- 
ful, and in her impulsive, hit-or-miss fashion 
she was. Many an unpopular, unprepossess- 
ing, overlooked girl at Harding treasured 
among her dearest memories of college days 
some little kindness that the splendid, pop- 
ular Georgia Blakeslee had gone out of her 
way to do for her. 


ND then the tragedy happened. She was 
walking down the long hill that led to 
the new skating rink. Ursula Craven 

and Joe Kent were behind her, all in single 

file because the path, through deep snow, 

was narrow. Children were sliding in the 

road. Georgia, who loved children, called out 

a challenging, ‘‘Gimme a ride!” to a crowd 

++ boys hauling a double ripper up a 
ill. 


“Sure, come on!”’ one little chap shouted 
back. 

“T’ll be up there pretty soon waiting,” 
Georgia promised pa took a running slide 
down the icy path. 

“Come slide with me too,’”’ begged a little 
yellow-haired girl, toiling up the hill with 
her sled. 

As she spoke, her eyes full on Georgia, a 
car shot out of a hidden driveway and down 
the road. 

“Hey! Look out!’”’ yelled the boys. 

The child stood still in the road, straight 
in the path of the car, which, with all 
brakes set, slid relentlessly forward. A min- 
ute more and Georgia had jumped to the 
rescue; the little girl was safe, sprawling, 
frightened and whimpering, in the soft snow. 
But in pushing her to safety Georgia had 
lost her balance and plunged headlong out 
on the icy road. There was another moment 
of awful suspense before the motorist suc- 
ceeded in ditching his car and Joe Kent 
pulled Georgia, minus part of her coat and 
most of her skirt, out from between the 
front wheels. 





She came back in the fall with her peachblow complexion badly sunburned, 
her hair cropped unbecomingly close, and her clothes of a nondescript brown 
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“I’m not hurt—not run over,” she said, 
struggling to her feet. ‘I’m all right except 
my clothes, and my face is—so stingy and 
wet.” She brushed a hand across her left 
cheek, then stared at her glove, which was 
dyed bright crimson. A jagged cut down her 
cheek from eye to chin was bleeding terribly. 
“Oh, I’ve cut—my face!’ she said in a 
queer, strained voice. ‘‘Don’t tell Mother!’’ 
She toppled over in a dead faint. 

At the hospital she lay very quiet, staring 
into space, asking for nothing, paying no 
attention to the notes and the flowers that 
were showered upon her. 

“The cut’s coming on fine,” her nurse told 
her after a few days. ‘“‘No danger of infec- 
tion now. Don’t you want to see some of 
your callers?” 

Georgia shook her head. 

“IT know what you want,’ went on the 
nurse gayly. “‘You’ve been sort of shaken up, 
and you want your mother. Why not send—” 

“No!” cried Georgia. ‘‘No!” And she burst 
into a wild paroxysm of sobbing. 

After that they let her alone and she lay 
quiet and listless, while, day after day, the 
cut healed and the dressings on her cheek 
grew smaller. Finally when there was really 
no excuse for her to stay longer in the hos- 
pital, her doctor decided that something 
must be done. 

“Georgia,’”’ he began, “‘are you worrying 
about how much this scar is going to show? 
Let’s face the music and look.” Before 
Georgia could protest, he stuck a small mir 
ror in front of her face. 

Georgia lay quite still, taking a long, close 
look at her cheek. ‘“‘Will it always—be like 
that?” she asked finally. 

The doctor put the mirror back in his 
pocket. ‘“‘No,’’ he said, “it won’t show as 
much after a while. It will fade, and it will 
tend to disappear. But I’m afraid you'll al- 
ways have something to show for your cour- 
age Ky quickness in rushing out to save that 
child.” 

“Yes,” said Georgia, and lay still again. 

The doctor waited a minute. “It’s a mean 
time, Georgia,” he said finally, ‘“‘but you'll 
come through with it. You’re enough of a 
girl for that, and your friends will help 
you. Seems as if I never knew a girl to have 
so many friends.’’ He waved admiringly at 
all the flowers and at the great pile of un- 
opened letter on the table by Georgia’s bed. 

“IT could stand it for myself,” Georgia 
told him. ‘I had to choose what to do, and 
I chose, and I got—this. But my mother— 
my mother—’’ Her voice broke, and she 
turned her face to the wall. 

“Your mother,’”’ the doctor repeated 
blithely, “is just as good a sport as her daugh- 
ter. She’s as proud as Punch of you, accord- 
ing to what I hear. Haven’t you had a 
letter from your mother?” 

“T haven't read it,” gulped Georgia, 
“and I haven’t written. She doesn’t 
know.” 

“Certainly she knows,”’ objected the 
doctor. ‘“‘Harding College can’t let its 
girls get any hard knocks and not see 
to it that their parents receive the true 
story. Somebody had to tell your 
mother, and that little K Blake went 
right to the dean and asked if she 
might do it, and the dean thought she 
might. 

“Your parents are pretty proud of 
you, K says,” went on the doctor. 
“She had a wire from your mother that 
she’s been here twice to show you, 
though she knew you'd have something 
better. Today she had a paper from 
your town. Didn’t you get one?”’ 

Georgia nodded. “I haven’t looked 

it ” 


“Well, you get busy this very minute 
and see what they think of you out 
there,” advised the doctor brusquely. 
“And you read your mother’s letter. 
And by the time you’ve done that K 
Blake will walk in here and tell you 
some more. That’s all my prescription 
for today. See that you swallow it!” 

When K arrived Georgia was lying 
with her scarred cheek pillowed on 
Mother’s letter and the — with the 
story of her bravery clutched tight in 
her hand. And inside the paper was the 
card from Dashing Dick Harris’s 
American beauties, with a very nice 
remark about how he missed her. 

“Aren’t mothers wonderful at times?” 
she said, smiling at K. “And aren’t 
fathers absurd? And isn’t it lucky that 
my pioneering-to-California-in-the-fif- 
ties grandmother was named Munson, 
so I can still be Georgia M.? That’s 
just luck, but all the rest, K, is thanks 
to you!” 











CHAPTER NINE 


The Widow Custis 


N the old Bruton Church, at Williams- 
burg, said to be the oldest church build- 
ing in the United States in which 
worship now is conducted, and has been 
from the beginning, are many reminders 

of colonial days, running back to Pocahontas, 
and among the rest is a tomb with a double 
inscription: 
Hic jacet 
Rolandus Jones, Clericus 
filius Rolandi Jones, Clerici. 


There lies Roland Jones, minister, son of 
Roland Jones, also a minister, and both of 
them ministers of that church. The older 
Roland Jones was great-great-grandfather 
and his son was great-grandfather of Martha 
Dandridge. She was the daughter of Col. 
John Dandridge, a planter, of New Kent, 
and his wife, Frances Jones, granddaughter 
of the younger Roland. So much for her 
family, which was a good one, even as 
families are reckoned in Virginia. 

Martha was the eldest in a large family. 
She was born June 2, 1731. She was a little 
woman, such as a big man admires. She had 
hazel eyes and light-brown hair. In due 
time she married a wealthy planter, Daniel 
Parke Custis. After a few years of married 
life he died, leaving her with two children, 
a son named John Parke Custis and a 
daughter named Martha, whom the fam- 
ily called Patsy. 

George Washington had recovered his 
health, and another expedition was form- 
ing against Fort Duquesne. Washington 
was on his way tothe capital at Williams- 
burg and, coming to the Pamunkey, or 
York, River, was easily induced to halt 
for a short visit to Major Chamberlayne, 
who lived there. There George Washing- 
ton met Martha Dandridge Custis. 

The only wonder of it is that they had 
not met before. He was a popular young 
man, and she was a popular young widow. 
They moved in the same circle of society. 
That circle was not large, and it is easy to 
imagine circumstances under which they 
might earlier have met. But apparently up 
to that time they had remained strangers. 
Washington went on to Williamsburg and 
presented a report which was expected of him. 
He was back before very long, visiting the 
young Mrs. Custis, and before long it was 
known that they were engaged to be married. 

But Washington had another touch of 
military life before him. He accompanied 
the command that undertook the final 
expedition against the French in the Pitts- 
burgh region. 

The power of France in the new world 
was crumbling. To the north the British 
were slowly gaining. There was 
not very much fighting, but 
France was unable to give sus- 
tained support to her forces far 
back in the woods, and the 
British were slowly taking over 
their rude and frail fortifica- 
tions. On November 28, 1758, 
George Washington was able to 
write to Gov. Francis Fauquier, 
who had succeeded Dinwiddie, 
that the French had abandoned 
Fort Duquesne, and that it was 
now in possession of the colonial 
troops. 

Still he remained with the 
troops, for the war was not yet 
officially ended. Again he was 
taken sick. After a time, how- 
ever, he returned home and com- 
pletely recovered. 

George Washington had 
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almost reached the age 
of twenty-seven when 
on January 6, 1759, he 
married Martha Custis. 
She was not a brilliant 
woman, but was gra- 
cious, attractive, and 
lovable. That she was 
rich was probably no 
disadvantage in Wash- 
ington’s eyes. According 
to Virginia law, her property became his. He 
was well landed already, but she brought him 
a greatly increased acreage, and about three 
hundred slaves. Col. George Washington 
was now a landed gentleman with a home 
and a wife andga family of two stepchildren. 
To the sorrow of both himself and Martha, 
they had no children of their own. His wife 
brought a family tradition and an estab- 
lished social position. She was eight months 
older than her husband, but still young and 
charming. 

It was a great day in Old Virginia when 
Col. George Washington was married to 
Mistress Martha Dandridge Custis. The 
wedding took place in St. Peter’s Church, 
and the ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Peter Mossum, according to the rites 
of theestablished church. Governor Fauquier 
was there in almost royal robes, and every 
one else was there who ought to be. 

For three months they lived at the bride’s 
home and made many visits and were much 
féted and banqueted. There was mirth and 
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there was music; there was feasting and 
much dancing. Then Col. and Mrs. George 
Washington established themselves in the 
colonel’s own home, at Mount Vernon on 
the Potomac. 


CHAPTER TEN 


A Country Gentleman 


OR sixteen years following his marriage, 
the life of George Washington was that 
of the typical Virginia planter. His 
affairs were conducted on a larger scale than 
those of other planters, because he had more 
money and more land than most of them, 
and also more practical sagacity and business 
ability. He and Martha furnished their large 


house in what was deemed appropriate style, 


and they lived the comfortable life of colonial 
gentry. It was not a life of idleness for either 
of them. Martha was an excellent house- 
keeper, and she had all the care that went 
with her position. 

As for Colonel Washington, he rose, 
winter or summer, at daybreak. During 
a considerable portion of the year, this 
was about four o’clock. He did not dis- 
turb Martha or any of the household, 
but ate his simple breakfast of hoecake 
and honey and tea. 

After breakfast, he mounted his horse 
and rode about his plantations. After 
a ride of two or three hours he returned, 
changed his clothing and ate a second 
breakfast, usually with ham and eggs as well 
as corn bread. This meal he often shared with 
the family. 

Again he was in the saddle, riding to 
another plantation, or overseeing the erec- 
tion of a mill or a barn, and returning for 
luncheon at two o'clock. In the afternoon he 
visited with guests, of whom there were 
many; and in the afternoon also he attended 
to his correspondence. 

He liked games and often played with 
guests in the evening. He enjoyed music, 
but he himself was not a musician. Al- 
though his day began early, he did not 
always retire early. He slept well, and 
a short night gave him such rest as he 
needed. 

Martha knew how to obtain from him 
what she wanted. She took firm hold 
of a button of his coat, and held to it 
while she looked up at him. His grave 
face relaxed when she teased him for 
what she desired, and if she ever failed 
we do not know of it. 

He carried the purse for the family, 


and he kept a record of all trans- 
actions. He credited to the ac- 
count of the two children every 
farthing that belonged to their 
share, and he charged Patsy’s 
account with a shilling for the 
mending of her hairpin. He was 
a most painstaking bookkeeper, 
and when he handed Martha 
four pounds or any other sum 
for pocket money he set it 
down in his book. 

. He was very proud of his 
accuracy as a bookkeeper, and 
his entries were made with 





precision. He was careful in his expenditures 
and watchful of his receipts. But neither 
Martha nor her children ever found him 
otherwise than liberal in his expenditures 
for them. If George Washington gained a 
fortune by marrying her, she lost nothing 
by marrying him. His bookkeeping shows 
that Martha was well provided for. 

Few of the Virginia country churches held 
service every Sunday. It was the custom for 
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one, two, three, or four churches to engage 
the services of a minister each for one Sunday 
in the month. To this day, not only in Vir- 
ginia but quite generally in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, one Sunday in the month is all 
that any one denomination expects in the 
way of church service in country districts. 
The Methodists may hold a service on the 
first Sunday in the month, the Baptists on 
the second. On the third Sunday the Presby- 
terians may conduct worship, and the Dis- 
ciples on the fourth. If there is an unoccupied 
Sunday, it may be spent at home, or in a 
longer ride to a service elsewhere, and in a 
visit to relatives on the way. In colonial 
Virginia the churches were of the then estab- 
lished church; that is, the Episcopal. 

George Washington attended church, as 
his diary shows, about once a month and on 
special occasions. On the day the Boston 
Port Bill went into effect he fasted all day. 
When he did not go to church, he wrote 
letters and spent the day quietly. He was a 
vestryman in the nearby Pohick church, and 
later also in the larger church at Alexandria, 
and he contributed to the 
support of other churches. 

Washington was never a 
great reader. His life was 
an outdoor life. He did not 
spend many of his spare 
hours in his library. But he 
had books, and he used 
them. He was what would 
now be called a scientific 
farmer. He did not content 
himself with farming as it 
always had been conducted. 
He wrote to England to 
order a book containing 
“the best System now ex- 
tant of Agriculture.’ He 
learned of a small octavo 
volume with some such title 
as ‘‘A New System of Agri- 
culture, or a Speedy Way 
to Grow Rich,” and _ he 
ordered it from London. 
He asked also for ‘‘a book 
lately published, done by 
various hands, but chiefly collected from the 
papers of Mr. Hale.’’ But he did not want 
to buy this book if there was a better one; 
he wanted the best. Accordingly he said, 
“If this is known to be the best, pray send it, 
but not if any other is in high esteem.”’ 

He made long notes of his readings from 
Tull’s ‘‘Horseshoeing Husbandry,” Duna- 
mel’s “‘A Practical Treatise on Husbandry, 
“The Farmer’s Compleat Guide,'’’ Home's 
“The Gentleman Farmer,” and other books. 

It is interesting to observe that these 
notes were made rather steadily between 
his marriage and the Revolution. Then 
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As fast as the pines arrived from Uncle Jim's pasture we set them in the holes and tramped down the earth about them 


THE BEST DAY’S WORK I EVER DID 


HIS goes back to the time when 
Arbor Day, although not a new idea, 
had not been so generally established 
by law in the states. 

It is a fact, however, that from 
time immemorial the students at Bowdoin 
and certain other colleges had celebrated 
what was called Tree Day, every spring, when 
with much pomp and a tremendous fanfare 
each class in turn made an excursion into 
the country in quest of a young tree for 
planting on the campus, in the name and for 
the future honor and glory of that class. But 
I am now speaking of Arbor Day proper as 
observed a quarter of a century ago in the 
interests of forestry and home adornment. 

The present writer was among the thou- 
sands to whom the call to plant at least one 
tree made good its appeal. ‘‘Yes, I will take 
two hours for it and plant a tree,” I said, 
“and maybe years hence I shall sit and take 
my ease in the shade of it.”’ 

Arbor Day for that year had been ap- 
pointed by public proclamation and was to 
be on the following Tuesday. 

Then came the question of the species of 
tree. ‘Shall it be a sugar maple or a beech, 
the ‘parent of printing types,’ or a linden 
over which the bees will hum in spring, or a 
sturdy, long-lived oak with its annual crop 
of acorns? No, for all deciduous trees look 
bare and dead during the greater part of the 
year; no, it must be an evergreen; yes, a pine, 
a noble white pine, which will even outlive 
an oak.” 

Everybody knows how an idea will expand 
and grow in the mind when once, like a seed, 
it has found lodgment and taken root. An 
idea, indeed, is not a little like a tree. Before 
night that day I had determined to plant 
five pines instead of one. ‘Why not? The 
more the“better.’’ And before the second 
evening my plan had grown to include the 
planting of fifty young pines. 

At my small place at Norway Lake— 
where I had moved after leaving our old 
farm—I had a piece of rocky waste land, 
nearly two acres in extent, good for little 
except to help hold the world together. 
Thinking of this, I finally resolved to take 
all Arbor Day, hire four or five neighbors, 
and set that two acres of waste land wholly 
to young pines. 

But where were all those seedling pines 
to come from? For there were few state 
nurseries then. : 

A neighbor living next me keeps—or kept 
at that time—a dairy herd. His pasture 
adjoins mine. To the north of it stands a 
grove of white pine; and three or four years 
previously had come a cone year when pine 
seed goes broadcast, though mostly south of 
the parent trees. It fell and took root in my 
neighbor’s pasture, in consequence of which 
he had a jungle of young pines now three or 
four feet tall; and I knew that this good 
neighbor wished to be rid of them. 

So I went to see him and found him busy 
wheeling stove-wood to his wood-house. 

_ “Uncle Jim,” I said after the usual ameni- 
ties, “that pasture of yours is a sight this 
spring, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is. I’ve got to mow it all over with 
a bush scythe.’”’ 

“No good,” said I. ‘‘Those little pines will 
come right up again from the root.” 

‘I suppose they will,” he admitted. 

What will you give me to root them up 
for you?” I asked. 

me give ye ten dollars!” he exclaimed. 
sob Not enough,” I said. “It will be a tough 
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“T’ll make it twelve,” he offered. 

“Done at twelve,” I said. “I will get 
about it tomorrow.” Uncle Jim eyed me 
joyously. 

On Arbor Day I had two teams engaged 
and five neighbors to help me dig up and set 
Uncle Jim’s little pines. We got to work at 
seven. 

Pines three feet in height are not diffi- 
cult to uproot. A-few thrusts of a spade 
and a quick pull does the trick; but it is 
well to take up as much earth with them as 
possible. Thirty or forty can be transported 
on an ordinary cart, drawn by a span of 
horses. 

I set three men at uprooting and with two 
others began digging shoal holes in my 
waste lot at a distance of seven feet apart in 
quincunx order. The land was so deplorably 
stony and rough that it was not easy to 
place the holes in ordinary rows, but we 
came as near it as we could; and as fast as 
the pines arrived from Uncle Jim’s pasture 
we set them in the holes and tramped down 
the earth about them. We did the work 
quite rapidly. In fact, a person with a knack 
for such work can easily set out thirty pines 
in an hour. 

I had been told that not half of the pines 
thus transplanted would live. In point of 
fact not one in twenty died. The white pine 
at this age is one of the easiest trees in the 
world to transplant and make live. It roots 
near the surface and does not require deep 
digging for transplantation. 

The three workers I had set to dig up the 
seedlings in Uncle Jim’s pasture had gone 
nearly over it by four o’clock that afternoon; 
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and the two teams had brought nearly five 
hundred of the little pines to my place. We 
all worked till six that evening, setting them 
out, and at that time had a few over five 
hundred planted. The ground was pretty 
well covered by them, although certain 
authorities on forestry suggest planting 
seven hundred young pines to the acre. 
A good deal of my land, however, was 
beset by rocks or tough knolls. No doubt, 
when set nearer together, the pines grow 
taller, have fewer branches and therefore 
yield logs for lumber with fewer knots in 
them; but on the other hand they grow more 
slowly and a greater number of them die 
from overcrowding. Seven feet apart, I 
conclude, is near enough to set them and 
have a symmetrical grove. 


ROM his dooryard Uncle Jim had been 
Perseching our operations that morn- 

ing, chuckling a little. “Guess you 
won’t make much out of that job,” he said, 
when he saw the men and teams I had hired. 
“And what makes you haul those little pines 
away? You can just as well throw ’em in 
heaps and burn ’em on the ground!” He 
looked puzzled when, toward noon, he dis- 
covered that we were setting out the pines 
at my place; he had begun to be vaguely 
afraid that he hadn’t made a good bargain, 
and it seemed to me that he looked a little 
uneasy when he paid me the twelve 
dollars. 

Back in those days, help and teams were 
much less expensive than at present. I paid 
nineteen dollars and fifty cents for labor and 
teams. My Arbor Day performance therefore 
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The old man turned and gave me a look of something more than 
Suspicion 


actually cost me all told in cash only seven 
dollars and a half. 

Having set out young pines on waste 
land, a man can go off about his other 
business and forget all about them. They 
will take care of themselves and need no 
further attention. In fact, the less you dé to 
them the better—except in one particular. 
Within the last fifteen years, a few pines in 
New England have begun to suffer some- 
what from what is called pine rust, or pine 
blister, caused by a parasite which begins 
life upon currant and gooseberry bushes and 
goes from these to pine. Pines standing at a 
distance of three hundred yards from currant 
and gooseberry shrubbery are not, so far 
as has been observed, reached by this pest. 
It is therefore necessary to root up the 
currants and gooseberries contiguous to 
young pine forests. The pest damages young 
pines mostly; older, larger trees are not 
much affected by it. Thoughts of it therefore 
need not deter us from planting pine. 

For several years thereafter my little 
plantation of trees did not grow very fast. 
Some time had to elapse before they became 
well rerooted in new ground. Meanwhile I 
was away from home much of the time, en- 
grossed by other matters, and, indeed, scarcely 
gave them second thought. By the fifth year, 
however, I noticed that they were looking 
much larger, and that the entire two acres 
had taken on a fine dark-green aspect, which 
quite concealed the bare rocks and knolls. I 
chanced one day to pass Uncle Jim, who was 
leaning on a gate by the roadside, gazing 
across at them. 

“Don’t they look fine!” I exclaimed. 
“There will soon be a handsome stand of 
pine over yonder.” 

The old man turned and gave me a look of 
something more than suspicion. ‘“Huh!” 
he grunted. ‘I ought to have got ten cents 
apiece for those pines.” 

Really the mere sight of that thrifty dark- 
green grove much more than repays me for 
the small sum expended to put it there, 
particularly in winter. 

It is less to this sentimental side of that 
day’s work, a quarter of a century ago, that 
I am now calling attention, than to another 
side which I find appeals strongly to my 
neighbors and fellow townsmen; namely, 
the money side. A few days ago I happened 
to see one of the local lumbermen who 
operate sawmills at the foot of our lake, 
leaning over the same roadside gate where 
Uncle Jim had stood, and he, too, had his 
eye fixed on those pines. I guessed he was 
going to cal! on me, and he did. 

“Want to sell that stand of pine over 
there?” he asked. I thought I should like to 
hear what this destroyer of forests thought of 
my woodland, and so said, “Perhaps, if I 
could get my price.” 

“How much do you figure?” he asked. 

“Well,” I replied, “there are four hundred 


. and fifty-one pines there. I suppose they will 


make about a hundred thousand of lumber. 
Some of it will turn out clear pine boards 
worth seventy dollars a thousand feet, and 
even knotty pine is now worth thirty dollars. 
So what would you give for it on the stump?” 

“What do you say to three thousand 
dollars and allow me five years in which 
to cut and get it off?” he suggested. That 
meant of course that he wanted to let it 
stand and grow there for five seasons more. 

“With that proviso, the price would be 
five thousand dollars!” I said—and I have 
been quaking in my boots ever since for fear 
he may take me up. 
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I ran kerplunk right into a little old peddler with a tray of dry goods hangin’ from his shoulders. We both 


NE of the boys of the Hammer 

and Chisel Club had a new ring, 

a birthday present, and everyone 

in the club headquarters in the 

Freedom barn was admiring it, 
including Capt. Pen Freedom. 

“A mighty pretty ring,’’ he said, squinting 
approvingly at it with his one good blue 
eye. ‘And gold, too.” 

“Fourteen karat!’ 
Larry Dodd, the owner. 

“Sho! Looks more like the real thing than 
this old relic on my finger—which is pure 
twenty-four karat gold. Looks like brass, 
don’t it? Just heft it.” 

The boys examined it with interest. It 
was just a plain band, worn to a dull luster, 
but it was the genuine high-karat gold, as 
he had said. 

“That’s all I have to remind me of one 
of the strangest voyages I ever took,” ob- 
served the Captain. “It seems powerful 
strange, and sometimes I almost doubt it 
myself, but it’s—”’ 

“The truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth!’ squawked Napoleon, the 
gorgeous parrot, whose cage hung above 
them in the workshop. 


proudly explained 


T all started with my meetin’ a queer 
sort of character (began Captain Pen). 
One day this man called at my home, 

where I was restin’, and said he wanted 
to see me on business. I didn’t care much 
for Mr. Jonas Winterby, which was his 
name; he sort of acted on me like a—a toad. 

“T wonder if you’d take a job for me,” he 

began. ‘I’ve heard you were honest, sober 
and a good navigator. Could you navigate 
a forty-two-foot yawl to a place—well, a 
place out in the Atlantic Ocean?” 


“T could, if I had to—and the elements . 


didn’t oppose the notion too hard. But why 
not a big boat—”’ 

“T have my own reasons,” he says. “I'll 
pay you two hundred dollars a month, but 
you've got to swear you'll never tell a livin’ 
soul what we—find.”’ 

Mysterious—and I thought hard for 
about two seconds, and said yes. I was a 
regular turtle in those days for snappin’ at 
things. “What have I got to be secret 
about?” 

“You must know sometime—so I'll tell 
you now. This boat is in the East River, 
New York. We are going to an island—I’ll 


upset in the mud 


tell you just where later, but it’s off the 
coast of Guiana. And the thing you're to 
keep your mouth shut about is—treasure!’’ 

I signed up, and right away we began 
gettin’ the boat ready. It seemed like an 
awful little craft for such a trip, but I had 
my suspicions of why he wanted it that way: 
a small crew. His secret would be safer with 
fewer to share it. As it turned out, we were 
all there was to that crew, just Jonas and me. 

My spirits ran high the day we were to 
shove off ; I’m always chippery on an occa- 
sion like that. I remember I was runnin’ 
down the street to the wharf, whistlin’ and 
gay, and, turnin’ a corner, I ran kerplunk 
right into a little old peddler with a tray of 
dry goods hangin’ from his shoulders. We 
both upset in the mud, showered with a 
bouquet of suspenders, neckties, wristers, 
colored handkerchiefs and such gay odds and 
ends. What language he spoke I don’t know 
—but he showered me with that too. It must 
have been awful. 

Well, he ran on terrible; I’d ruined him 
and wrecked his whole business. I fished in 
my pocket and yanked out a bill, all I had. 
It was a ten-dollar note. 

“T’ll buy your whole box, Mr. Wana- 
maker. I’m in a hurry!” 

He shoved the whole tray at me, took the 
ten-dollar bill and vanished—and there I 
was, a regular merchant in two minutes. I 
stuffed the whole caboodle in my sea bag and 
hustled to the boat. 

We shoved off, and in a few hours we were 
breezin’ along the Jersey coast.’ All the 
while the Winterby man was takin’ a lot 
of interest in navigatin’. He learned to 
handle the boat himself; and he learned to 
use the compass and how to find our posi- 
tion. What he wanted to know all these 
things for had me puzzled—but I found out 
later. 

One day he sent me back into the dinghy 
to bail out after a hard rain. While I was 
busy, I felt something fall into the boat and 
turned around. It was my sea bag. The 
Wirterby man had cut me loose—adrift on 
the ocean and in a fourteen-foot boat. He 
never said a word—just sailed away. And 
that was the last I ever saw of him. He knew 
he was near enough to the spot where the 
treasure was to be found—and he’d learned 
to handle the boat himself. 

A tough situation! I could row—but to 
what? There wasn’t a bit of land in sight 


anywhere, and we'd come a long way from 
the coast. But nothin’ is gained by sittin’ 
still and thinkin’. I flipped a coin. ‘‘Which- 
ever way the gold eagle points, I'll steer 
for that!’’ Southeast he landed, and so south- 
east I set my course. 

It looked pretty discouragin’, but I kept 
goin’, singin’ songs to myself to keep cheered 
up. The next mornin’ I woke to find fo 
everywhere; couldn’t see twenty feet ahead. 
I’d have been almost glad to see anything 
show pe joo or not. 

I drifted and rowed all day, the fog never 
liftin’. Then I began to notice somethin’ 
different. I was in a powerful current, and 
that current not only had urgent business 
ahead but was also hoppin’ up and down 
like a camel’s humps 


Then whush—crunch! The little boat was 


lifted in the air and plunged down on a 
beach. I was a mighty tickled sailor to drag 
my boat up on that shore. It was getting 
dark fast. I was so tired I just flopped down 
to sleep, not knowin’ nor carin’ what I’d 
landed on. 

But the next mornin’! The sun was up, and 

the fog had vanished. There was not a sight 
of anything around but rocks, rocks, rocks. 
Not a tree or a bit of green anywhere. I 
started to explore, goin’ up the gradual 
ascent of rocks. It fooled me; the climb was 
a good mile and goin’ up all the time. I came 
to the top of the rocky hill and looked 
around and says to myself, loud and joyous, 
- ea, you ain’t an ijiot at all. Hurray for 
me!”’ 
There in front of me, down in a wide 
crater, was the handsomest little city you 
ever saw, all shiny and pretty. I started 
down into town so fast I stubbed my toe on 
a rock and fell. Boys, do you know what 
that rock was? Gold! Solid gold! 

I looked around and began to get the idea 
of why the city shimmered so in the sunlight. 
There was gold everywhere! 

“Pen,”’ I says to myself, sittin’ there, 
nursin’ my stubbed toe, “Pen, you're too 
precipitous—rushin’ into an aristocratic city 
with no necktie around your silly neck and 
your hair all tousled.”’ ; 

I dug into my stock of goods in the sea 
bag and selected a beautiful tie. It was a 
lovely one, bright red with emerald-green 
polka dots the size of June freckles all over 
it—and all made up accurate. It snapped 
around my neck with a rubber band. Might 


as well make it a real holiday, said I; so I 
added a pair of baby-blue silk armlets 
around my arms and a pair of pink worsted 
wristers. Last, but not least, I hitched on a 
pair of silk suspenders—purple with forget- 
me-nots all entwined up and down on ’em. 
Boys, I was a picture as I strutted down 
into town. 

Main Street wasn’t so very long, but it 
sure was expensive; silver pavin’ blocks all 
the way—and the curbs were of gold. Little 
cottages set back from the street, made of 
onyx, but trimmed with gold. But not a 
tree or blade of grass anywhere. Nothing 
but rocks and gold and silver. 

The first man I met was a policeman—you 
can always tell a policeman no matter where 
you land.’He was dark, but, oh, his uniform! 
It was made of fine woven silver, trimmed 
with gold; even his shoes were of woven sil- 
ver with gold buttons. He swung a beautiful 
billy of engraved silver. His eyes just popped 
out of his head when I got near him. 

I tried English on him, but he didn’t un- 
derstand—so I spoke a little Spanish, which 
he did know. 

“My name is Penhallow Freedom, from 
the United States, and my boat just crashed 
on your beach. Where am I?” 

“Misery Island!’’ 

“Misery Island—with all this gold and 
silver! Misery? Well, I never!”’ 

“Yes, that’s all there is here. Nothing 
but that—and a lot of rubies, emeralds, 
pearls and such stuff.” 

“Rubies! Emeralds!’’ I gasped. 

“Si, Sefior. You are standing with one foot 
on a big emerald now. Permit me. They are 
a nuisance, cluttering up our walks and 
roads—but there are so many of them it’s 
hard to keep themswept off. What a beautiful 
necktie! Caramba! It is cloth!” he shrieked. 

This was getting stranger every minute. 
Was he crazy, or was I dreaming? Kicking 
emeralds out of the way! And now his eyes 
were sticking out of his head at my twenty- 
five-cent tie! I took it off. 

“Here. I'll give you this tie, seein’ you're 
so wild about it.”’ 

He dropped his billy and shook like a 
leaf with joy. 

“Oh, Sefior, this is too much. I cannot 
take it. It is so beautiful—such heavenly 
colors and such texture—smooth.” 

“Sure, it’s silk—near-silk anyway.” I 
dug in my bag and brought out another one 
for my own neck. It was a rich orange with 
purple half-moons and pansies all over it. 
He choked with some sort of emotion when 
he saw it. Then he gurgled, “Oh, Sevior—so 
much beauty—I am faint with its loveliness.” 

A queer policeman. He strapped the neck- 
tie around his neck, and no peacock was ever 
half so pleased with himself. I opened the 
bag and let him look inside. “I’ve got a 
whole lot of this stuff.”’ 

Quick as a shot, he closed the bag, clapped 


his -_ over my mouth and gazed about us, 


red. 

“Careful, Sefior!"’ he whispered. “Such 
wealth is unbelievable. We must go at once 
to the bank. Come. No time can be lost. 
Hurry.” 

Now I knew I was on a crazy island. This 
queer policeman grabbed my arm and began 
trotting me down the street. I could have 
resisted, but somehow I got the idea he 
meant all right. He’d said ‘bank’ and 
“vault,’’ and that sounded right enough. 


HE bank was a poor-lookin’ buildin’— 

made of nothin’ but solid gold! The 

big bars at the windows—which had 
no glass—were solid gold, two inches thick. 
So was the floor inside. The policeman led 
me in. 

“I will take you to the president himself,” 
he said, leading me back of a gold railing. 

There was a dignified-looking man sitting 
at a desk. He had on a gold Prince Albert 
coat, and his trousers were silver, striped 
with gold, all woven. His shoes were of fine 
woven gold. ; 

“Pardon me,” he said, rising and coming 
near as soon as he saw me. “‘Caramba! What 
an exquisite necktie! May I touch it? Ah, 
what texture!”’ 

Even the bank president was crazy. These 
people needéd humoring, I could see that. 
So I tried him with a pair of suspenders 
from my sea bag. 

“Many happy returns of the day!” | 
said, bowing. “I present these to you as 4 
token of my esteem.” 

“For me!’ he cried, bowing graceful. 
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“Oh, this is too much. I couldn’t accept 
such an expensive gift.” 

“Excuse me,”’ I said, ‘‘but will you tell 
me why these ties and suspenders seem so 
valuable to you—and you're kickin’ around 
gold and emeralds?” 

He seemed surprised. “Gold! Why that’s 
the commonest thing here. Emeralds are 
just—pebbles underfoot. But this cloth—so 
soft, so slippery!” 

“That’s silk. Don’t you have any cloth 
here?” 

“None whatever. Cloth is wealth untold. 
There is none. Nothing grows on Misery 
Island, as you can see.” 

“Well, what is the standard of wealth?” 
I asked. 

“Beans!” 

“Beans?” 

“There is a small patch of semi-fertile 
ground on the island, the only piece that 
can be cultivated. Under a strong guard 
various beans are grown which are used for 
money, as they are the only thing of value. 
The Lima bean is the highest in value—this 
bank has a capital stock of fifty thousand 
Lima beans. Next comes red kidney beans, 
then the yellow-eye beans, and finally the 
small white bean.” 

“What do you eat here?” I asked. “‘Bean 
soup?” 

“We live entirely on fish and a very nour- 
ishing sea moss. Sometimes we have had tea 
—when a boat comes to grief on these 
rocks,” 

“Oh, so boats do come?” 

“Only when they are wrecked. We are off 
the path of ships—and fog covers these 
frightful rocks most of the time. And again 
nobody knows it is inhabited, because the 
city cannot be seen from the ocean. The 
thousands of ledges offshore keep boats miles 
away from us. We are doomed to stay here— 
because there is no wood to build a boat 
from.” 

The policeman spoke up. ‘‘Honorable Pres- 
ident, this is the richest man in the world. If 
he will permit you to look in his bag—it 
should be in the vault.”’ 

I opened the bag, and the president stag- 
gered back. ‘“‘Lock the door, Sancho!’’ he 
yelled. 

I stood by and let my stock speak for 
itself. Funny—I was gettin’ proud of it 
myself, too. The president insisted on cata- 
loguing it, and then it would go into the 
vault under a guard. 

Forty neckties, twenty-three pairs of 
suspenders, thirty pairs of armletsand thirty- 
seven colored silk handkerchiefs—that was 
what I had left. The president nodded his 
head over it and insisted on shaking hands. 

“There is no doubt of it. You are the 
richest man we have ever met. Welcome 
to Misery Island. Will you honor us by 
becoming a director in the bank?” 


The bank was made of solid gold. The big bars at 
the windows were two inches thick. 
led me in 





He fingered my stock in trade and a 
held up a pair of green silk suspenders wit 
little patches of Scotch plaid on ’em. 
“Chaste but rich,’’ he said. ‘“These will 
make your holdings equal to those of any of 
the other directors. We will meet today and 
elect—but that is only a matter of form.” 


ROM that minute I became a social 
Fics in spite of myself. The very clothes 

I had on, which were just sailor things, 
made everybody stare in amazement and 
envy. Nobody had any real cloth on the 
island. 

And for the first time in my life I entered 
society. The next day I got an invitation to 
tea from the leader of Misery Island society, 
Mrs. T. Chotes-Shrewsbury, a lady who had 
been washed ashore from a wreck twenty 
years before. She lived in a big onyx and 
gold mansion in the best section and had a 
lot of servants and everything. Husband I 
found out was worth twenty thousand 
Lima beans! 

I went to tea, and of course I carried 
gifts—a pair of pink silk suspenders for 
Mr. Chotes-Shrewsbury and a purple silk 
handkerchief for his wife. We met under a 
canopy on the big gold veranda. The canopy 
had a familiar look. It should have—it was 
part of an old mains’l! I s’pose by Misery 
Island standards it was a priceless tapestry. 

Well, we had a great time, drinkin’ tea 
and eatin’ muffins made out of sea moss. 
The tea was served in the only set of china on 
the island. The poor folks had to eat off 
mere gold dishes, but the Chotes-Shrews- 
burys had real china. It said S. S. Blenuria 
on every piece, too. 

I found out where they got their fire to 
cook with. Seems the whole crater was hot 
a few feet below the surface, and all you 
had to do was dig a shaft and get all the 
heat you wanted. 

When society takes you up there’s no time 
to breathe. They made so much of me I 
wanted to do something for them. They 
were entirely without outdoor sports, so I 
laid out a seven-hole golf course on the dunes 
at one end of town. Clubs I had to make out 
of some old pieces of wood that had drifted 
in. They didn’t have any rubber, so for balls 
we had to use pearls! They grew pretty big 
in those waters. It was a pretty rich sight 
to see Penhallow Freedom putting a fat 
pearl into a silver hole with a gold putter! 

In three weeks I got so used to seein’ gold 
and precious stones around that I didn’t 
pay any attention to ’’em. I began to see why 
they called it Misery Island. The real en- 
joyable things of life were missing. 

I wasn’t goin’ to spend the rest of my life 
on an re where the only things were gold 
and jewels! The boat I came in was no craft 
to put to sea in. One day I had an idea of 
something that would make a forty-foot 
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yawl. If steel ships 
pe float, why not 


gold 

With the proceeds of 
the sale of a couple of 
neckties I got a gold- 
smith to turn me out 
somestrong gold plates. 
I designed my boat on 
a big scale and cut the 

lates to pattern and 

nt them. We drilled 
holes and secured the 
plates with white-hot 
rivets. 

Next came the mast. 
I’d compromise on 
hulls if I had to, but 
I hope I’m a good 
enough navigator to 
know better’n to use a 
gold mast. Wood I had 
to have. The only 
stick in the city stood 
in the main square; it 
had been a real mast 


the official flagpole. I 
offered to buy it, and 
at first the city govern- 
ment wouldn’t hear to 
it. But when I pointed 
out that they didn’t 
have any flag to fly 
on it I got it three 
neckties and two pairs 
of suspenders. 

And then came the 
sail. Yes, you guessed 
it—Mrs. Chotes- 
Shrewsbury’s piazza 
awnin’. knew I 
couldn’t buy that—so 
I used a little diplo- 
macy. I called one 
day. 

“‘Mrs. Chotes- 
Shrewsbury,’ I said to 
her, “‘of course you've heard of my gold boat.” 

“Indeed I have,’’ she said. “It is a very 
wonderful thing to do. Clever man.”’ 

“Thank you.” I bowed. ‘There will be a 
great launching next week—the only one 
Misery Island ever had. But two things are 
left—the boat has no name, and I have no 
sponsor to christen it.’’ 

She looked interested. I went on. 

“Might I be so bold as to name it the 
Helen Chotes-Shrewsbury?” Helen was the 
lady’s name. 

““Why—I am honored,” she said. I bowed 
some more. 

“And, generous lady, would you further 
honor me and my boat by christening it?” 

“I should be only too proud and de- 
lighted,”” Mrs. Chotes-Shrewsbury replied. 

I heaved a terrible sigh. 
We were sitting on the 
piazza at the time, and 
my eyes sort of drifted 
up to that awning. 

“We can launch her— 
but I don’t know what'll 
happen after that. We 
haven’t any sail.”’ All the 
time I was heavin’ sighs 
and lookin’ at her awnin’. 

She laughed. ““My dear 
Mr. Freedom, of course 
you can have it.” She saw 
what I was driftin’ at all 
the time. 

The launching of the 
Helen Chotes-Shrewsbury 
was the biggest event in 
the history of Misery 
Island. Everybody came, 
and speeches were made. 
My wealth of suspenders, 
ties and such had dwindled 
down to about half of its 
original size. This I do- 
nated to the r folks of 
Misery Island, who didn’t 
have a stitch to their backs 
except gold and _ silver 
clothes. I could get more. 
The people presented me 
with a gold chest filled 
with their best rubies, 
emeralds and such bau- 
bles. I was a rich man—if 
I ever got home. 

“IT christen thee the 
Helen Chotes-Shrews- 
bury!” cried the leader of 
Misery Island society. 

Everybody waved their 
hands and cheered, and I 
moved out to sea. 





That fog cost me a million dollars. A big freighter 
hit me, and over went my boat 


SET a course northwest and settled down 

to enjoy my voyage, sailing by night 

and sleepin’ by day so’s I wouldn’t get 
run down. 

But two days out and one of those awful 
fogs came down. That fog cost me a million 
dollars. A big freighter hit me, and over 
went my boat. Just as she struck I leaped 
for safety. 

They heard my yells and hove to. I got 
aboard all right, but my boat was sunk— 
gone down in water a mile deep. 

The freighter went to Australia, and from 
there I got to England and then back to the 
United States. 

I bided my time. But it was two years be- 
fore I could get a smal! boat of my own and 
a few trusted friends for a crew. We set 
sail for the island one day—and I was sure 
I could find it. 

I did. And once again Capt. Pen Freedom 
climbed the steep rocks to the rim of the 
Golden City. And once more I got the shock 
of my life. 

Where yellow shimmerin’ gold had been, 
now there was nothin’ but fertile green fields 
and beautiful growin’ things. It was agri- 
culture with a big A. We went down into the 
beautiful green valley, and finally I found 
Sancho and my old friend, the president 
of the bank. They were hoein’ corn and 
beans and happier than they’d ever been 
before. 

“What happened?” I asked after we'd 
greeted one another. 

“The greatest luck in the world,” beamed 
the ex-president. ‘Just after you left, the 
crater beneath us began to smoke. It is a 
volcano, you know. We all ran out to the 
farthest end of the island, where there is a 
great cave. And there we stayed while the 
crater belched fire and destruction for 
two weeks. 

“When we ventured out, Misery Island 
had completely am Not a bit of gold or 
metal was left, buried hundreds of feet under 
us. But as it cooled down we found this 
wonderful soil had come to us. 

“We are happy, much happier than before. 
See our clothes! Woven from fibre made of 
grass. Of course they are not so beautiful 
as your ties and suspenders—but they seem 
beautiful to us.” 

“And, boys,” said Captain Pen, “there’s 
a lot in that. Gold and precious stones—with 
nothing else—would be misery. They’re 
only good for a swap—like my ties and sus- 
penders. A lot of people will try to tell you 
different, but when you feel yourselves 
gettin’ greedy—just remember what hap- 
pened to me on Misery Island.” 

“It’s the truth,” cackled Napoleon. 
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T= ARCH OF CHARACTER rises from twin 
foundation stones, Honesty and Indus- 
try, and its keystone is Intelligence. 


E FORESEE a crisis in the handkerchief 

industry. The Chemical Foundation 
has set aside $195,000 for research work in 
the cause and prevention of the common, 
everyday cold, a universal scourge about 
which we know today scarcely more than 
the Egyptians or the Hittites. 


E LEARN that the authorities of the 

Naval Academy at Annapolis have 
decided to make golf compulsory for all the 
cadets. A knowledge of the game, it appears, 
is considered an essential part of a naval 
officer’s social equipment. The Glee Club 
will now sing “‘A life on the rolling greens, a 
home on the vasty links.”’ 


TS SPIRIT OF PURITANISM, using the word 
in its general sense, is most aggressive 
today in Arabia. Ibn Saud, King of the 
Hejaz, has issued decrees forbidding not 
only tobacco and liquor to the faithful but 
also the use of perfumes, the wearing of gold 
ornaments or silken garments, the practice 
of lending money on interest, and the shav- 
ing of the beard. There is a list of ‘‘sumptu- 
ary laws” with a vengeance. 


HE NEW SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEA- 

TER at Stratford on Avon is to be built 
from the designs of a woman architect, Miss 
Elizabeth Scott. The young lady, who is 
only twenty-nine years old, comes honestly 
by her talent for architecture, for she is the 
grandniece of Sir Gilbert Scott, the eminent 
church architect, and the cousin of Sir Giles 
Scott, who designed the striking cathedral 
at Liverpool when he was hardly more than a 
boy. 


AN ALTAR TO BROTHER- 
HOOD 


N the desperate fighting along the Ypres 
[cont in 1915 a young man named Gil- 

bert Talbot, the son of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and a person of so much promise 
that both Earl Balfour and Mr. Lloyd 
George thought him likely to be a future 
premier of Great Britain, was among those 
who fell. Not long afterward the army 
chiefs set apart in the town of Poperinghe a 
house to be occupied by the chaplains of 
the Sixth Division as a headquarters for their 
work among the soldiers. This house was 
called ‘Talbot House” in memory of young 
Gilbert Talbot. The name was subsequently 
shortened by the soldiers themselves to T H; 
and, since the army telephonists and teleg- 
raphists used the word Toc for the letter T, 
to prevent confusion with letters of a similar 
sound, Talbot House became Toc H to the 
men at the front. 

What Toc H did for the support of morale 
and the consciousness of brotherhood among 
the men who faced the long horror of war in 
the Ypres salient is history. The spirit of the 
institution was symbolized by the motto 
over its door, “All rank abandon ye who 
enter here.’’ Officers and men met on a foot- 
ing of absolute equality, and the director of 
the house, the Rev. Philip Clayton, made 


the place so essential to the men it served 
that when, in 1918, all other clubs and 
chapels at the front were closed Toc H re- 
mained open because the officers feared that 
the morale of the troops would fail if it were 
abandoned. 

After the end of the war Mr. Clayton, 
convinced of the value of such a place of 
human brotherhood in peace as well as war, 
gathered some of the survivors of Ypres 
around him and established a Toc H house 
in London. The carpenter’s table, found in 
the garden of the house of Poperinghe, which 
had served as an altar in the chapel at the 
original Toc H, was brought to London and 
set up in the new establishment. From 
that starting-point the movement has grown. 
There are Toc H houses all over London and 
in other cities in England. In them men of 


all classes meet to discuss the problems- 


of life and of society, to renew their sense of 
human brotherhood, and to take courage for 
the work of regeneration. Toc H is today the 
principal recruiting ground in Great Britain 
for men who are to find their place in affec- 
tionate and useful social service. To take one 
example only, it has supplied to the Boy 
Scouts more than two thousand scout 
masters. 

In no country outside the British Empire 
would Toc H have the romantic and senti- 
mental associations that make it so signifi- 
cant an influence on British life. But it 
would be a fortunate thing if it, or some- 
thing like it, could be planted -in every 
country on the globe. It is already to be 
found in all the commonwealths of the 
Empire and is actually on the point of being 
established in Germany. If its spirit of 
brotherhood and of helpfulness to one’s 
fellow man could spread throughout the 
world, more would be done to bring war to 
an end than all the leagues and conferences 
that statesmen devise can accomplish. 


MODERN WONDERS 


Tee: Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world, talked of for centuries, were all 
architectural or artistic. They were the 
Pyramids, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
the tomb of Mausolus, the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
statue of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, and 
the Pharos at Alexandria. We do not know 
who first selected these seven marvelous 
achievements of man, but it is clear that he 
found the greatest triumphs of intellect in 
the creation of vast monuments or stupen- 
dous works of statuary. 

When we try to name the wonders of the 
modern world, we do not naturally think of 
our great buildings or our striking works of 
art, perhaps because we have not got far 
beyond the ancients in such matters, if in- 
deed we have really come up to them. The 
human intellect today has won its greatest 
triumphs in other fields: in physics and 
mechanics and chemistry, in exploring the 
constitution of matter and learning the laws 
of nature, in science and engineering. 

It is not an easy thing to decide on the 
seven wonders of our own day, though the 
long association with that mystic number of 
the ancient philosophers leads us to try to 
confine our choice to seven. A few years ago 
an American magazine collected the opinions 
of some seven hundred wise men all over the 
world, and found that the greatest number 
of votes fell to wireless telegraphy and 
radio, the telephone, the airplane, the dis- 
covery of radium and radioactivity, the use 
of antiseptics and antitoxins, spectrum 
analysis, and the X-ray. That list omitted 
some very wonderful things that mankind 
has accomplished within the century— 
notably the Panama Canal and the Simplon 
Tunnel. 

Now the wise men are at it again, and 
Doctor Stratton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has selected 
a different list, after studying the sugges- 
tions of several hundred American scientists 
and scholars. He despairs of keeping his 
wonders within the mystic number of seven 
and names nine: the discovery and control 
of bacteria, the use of electricity for light, 
power and communication, our advance in 
the knowledge of the constitution of matter, 
the internal-combustion engine, modern 
methods of building with steel and cement, 
processes of preparing and preserving food, 
the airplane, modern progress in metallurgy, 





and the development of machinery to lessen 
labor and increase production. 

We like the first list better than Doctor 
Stratton’s, but they are alike in this, that 
they put the emphasis on science rather 
than art, on the penetration of the secrets 
and mysteries of nature rather than on the 
creation of great works in marble or granite. 
It is inevitable that it should be so, for it is 
in those directions that the mind of mankind 
is now conspicuously traveling. Its modern 
triumphs are won in fields of which the 
ancients did not even guess the existence. 


A COLUMBUS MEMORIAL 


HEN Christopher Columbus dis- 

W covered the New World in 1492, 

the first of the really important 

islands on which he landed was Santo 

Domingo, or Haiti, as it is generally called 

today. It was on this ed that he left a 

part of his crews to form a Spanish colony, 

the earliest permanent settlement of white 
men in America. 

It is now proposed to erect on the shores 
of this island, near the harbor of Santo 
Domingo, a great memorial to the discoverer. 
The project is not a new one. As long ago 
as 1852 the Spanish historian of the island, 
Antonio del Monte y Tejada, suggested that 
a great lighthouse should be built as a me- 
morial to Columbus and paid for by popu- 
lar subscription in all the cities of Europe 
and America, It is a curious and interesting 
fact that the memorial proposed today, which 
will be erected by the nations represented 
in the Pan-American Union, is to be just 
what Tejada thought of almost a century 
ago. 

It is the plan to build a splendid monu- 
mental lighthouse, near the ancient walled 
city of Santo Domingo, which was founded 
by Columbus no less than four hundred and 
thirty-two years ago. The Dominican gov- 
ernment has set aside 2500 acres of land to 
surround the memorial, which will be used as 
a park and also as an aviation field. Beneath 
the lighthouse in a memorial chapel it is 
proposed to inter the remains of Columbus, 
if it can be definitely determined that they 
now rest, as the Domingans assert, in the 
ornate tomb that now stands in the cathe- 
dral of Santo Domingo. As to that there is 
unfortunately some difference of opinion, 

“for according to another story the body of 
the great discoverer lies in an equally mag- 
nificent tomb in the cathedral of Seville in 
Spain. 

The Pan-American Union hopes to raise 
four million dollars for the memorial, to be 
contributed by the governments and the 
people of all the countries in North and South 
America. It purposes also to hold a com- 
petition for the design of the chapel and 
lighthouse, which is to be open to architects 
all over the world, and to offer some $50,000 
in prizes for the successful design and those 
which narrowly miss election. There is every 
reason to believe that the money will be 
raised, and that at last Columbus will have 
in the New World a monument splendid 
enough to bear testimony to the greatness 
of his achievement. 


BIG BROTHERS 


BIG brother, if he is a responsible soul, 
A as he usually is, feels a constant obliga- 
tion to oversee the conduct of his 
younger brothers, to correct their errors, and 
to bring them up strictly in the way he thinks 
they ought to go. His motives are good, and 
his advice is often excellent, but it is a mat- 
ter of frequent observation that his juniors 
are likely to resent his paternal manner and 
to be a little obstinate in rejecting his coun- 
sel. He is only a boy, anyhow, one of them- 
selves, if somewhat bigger. Who gave him 
the right to tell them what to do, and what 
not to do? 

That is a parable which explains pretty 
well the difficulties that beset the relations 
of the United States with the smaller repub- 
lics of Latin America, and specifically the 
present situation in Nicaragua. Our own 
country is politically older and in every way 
much bigger than they. Our government is 
often annoyed and sometimes exasperated 
by the financial and political irresponsibility 
that some of these small states display; and 
it is also uneasy for fear those faults may 
involve its younger brothers in serious 


trouble with nations that would be less 
patient with them than we are. So it has 
from time to time stepped in to set things 
right, to settle boundary disputes, to manage 
national finances, to restore order and dis- 
courage revolutions. Its forces are today in 
Haiti for one of those purposes, and in 
Nicaragua for another. 

Some of the inhabitants of Latin America 
recognize the value of what we have done, 
and the restraint with which we have done 
it. Others—the majority—perhaps do not 
and, whether we have served good ends 
or not, resent our interference with their 
affairs and suspect us of a desire for domina- 
tion over them. Like the little brothers in 
the family next door, they want to do things 
in their own way and regard the big brother 
as a dictatorial nuisance. 

We have for many years felt a special 
interest in Nicaragua, since we have often 
considered the possibility of building an 
inter-oceanic canal across the isthmus at 
that point, and we have, as a matter of fact, 
a concession giving us the right to build such 
acanal, if we wish to. So we are anxious that 
the country shall be orderly and politically 
stable—which it almost never is. There are 
two opinions, however, not only in Latin 
America but in the United States, about the 
wisdom and even the legality of our using 
our marines to keep order there. We shall, 
no doubt, hear much on that subject during 
the coming Presidential campaign, for that 
is one of the few subjects on which there is 
little to prevent the Democrats from uniting 
in criticism of the Coolidge administration. 
The question, after all, is just this: shall we 
play the big brother, using our strength and 
our superior political organization to impose 
something like order on restless and quarrel- 
some neighbors, or shall we keep out of the 
way and let them struggle along in their own 
way toward or away from good government 
and financial responsibility? Are we, or are 
we not, our brothers’ keeper? 


THE BABIES OF 1928 


EALTH authorities tell us with justi- 

fiable pride that a baby born this 

year has a probable expectation of 
life at least ten years greater than its parents 
had when they were born. Better knowledge 
of child care and child feeding, improved 
sanitation everywhere, a great advance in 
dealing with transmissible germ diseases 
like tuberculosis and diphtheria, and equally 
great advances in surgery, all play their 
parts in reducing the death rate, partic- 
ularly in the earlier years of life. The aver- 
age baby may hope to live to be almost 
sixty years old. It is not so very long ago 
that he had not much chance of passing forty. 

This is all very gratifying; and it would 
not be surprising if the next twenty years 
made a substantial addition to the already 
considerable expectation of life. What we 
have to do now is to try to assure these 
babies of 1928 the kind of life ten additional 
years of which will be really worth while. 
For life is not—or should not be—a mere 
matter of length of days, but of service to 
others, of a reasonable development of one’s 
own powers, and of a nourishment of that 
divine spark within us, the human spirit. 

The physicians and the men of science are 
doing their part to increase the capacity of 
a human life. It is for others, the fathers 
and mothers, the educators, the philosophers 
and statesmen, the ministers 9 religion, to 
do theirs. We need for the children of today 
and the men and women of tomorrow a so- 
ciety in which peace, justice, and a conscious- 
ness of brotherhood are as far beyond what 
we have known in the past as our material 
wealth and comfort surpass those of the last 
century. We need an education that will fit 
the boys and girls for living as well as it fits 
them to ‘earn a living.’’ We need to culti- 
vate in our young people a love of beauty, 
an appreciation of whatever is of good re- 
port, a sound faith in God and in the pur- 
poses which life is meant to serve, a hearty 
desire to serve and help humanity every- 
where in its struggle upward. 

If we can find a way to give these babies 
of 1928 these good gifts along with the ten 
extra years, we can promise them we shall 
have doubly earned their gratitude. If we 
fail to do so, the longer life we give them 
will be of little value to them and of none at 
all to the world. 
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PERFECTION 


The Companion’ s Religious Article 


N° saying of Jesus has occasioned more 
surprise and discussion than the com- 
mand, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
People who have professed to understand it 
and have declared that they have fulfilled it, 
have not in general made the acceptance of: 
the command any more easy for those who 
have had to live with them. Most of the 
world’s true and recognizable saints have 
been far from asserting any claim to perfec- 
tion. On the other hand, those who dismiss 
the command with the remark that Jesus 
cannot have meant what He said have not 
in general shown in their conduct any very 
serious effort even to aim at perfection. 

We are forbidden by our surest intuitions 
from supposing God to be anything less than 
perfect in every attribute of power, wisdom 
and goodness. We know that in none of these 
ways can ‘we attain to perfection anything 
like His. But the command certainly was not 
given to discourage us. That. was not the 
method’ of Jesus. The duties He enjoined 
were not arbitrary or impossible. If Jesus 
told us to be perfect, there must be some 
form of perfection possible to us. If He told 
us to be perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect, that also must be possible, in form, 
even if not in degree. 

A perfect blossom is not to be condemned 
because it is not a perfect apple. Immaturity 
is possible, even where there is perfection. 
The little child who learns that two and two 
are four gives as perfect an answer in the 
realm of mathematics as will ever be possible 
to the scholar in solid geometry or calculus. 

The perfection which God requires of us is 
a perfection adapted to our present ability. 
If God is perfect, it is because He does His 
own best. We are not required to do God’s 
best, but to do our own best; and in the 
doing of it we attain to perfection, as far as 
it goes. Tomorrow we shall hope to improve 
upon the perfection of today. But our ap- 
proach to perfection, however modest and 
meager, is of God’s own kind. Nor can we be 
content with any smaller measure of accom- 
plishment than that which the command of 
Jesus enjoins upon us. 


SHINGLES 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


THis disease, called in medical phraseol- 
ogy “herpes zoster,’”’ is a very painful 
eruption in the form of small blisters ar- 
ranged ‘more.or less regularly on one lateral 
half of the body or face. The eruption re- 
sembles that of an ordinary ‘‘cold sore,” be- 
ing a rather deep-seated blister which does 
not”break, as a rule. The contents are at 
first water, and later pus, or matter, which 
dries up at the end of two or three days and 
leaves a smooth reddish mark, which gradu- 
ally disappears. The blisters vary in size 
from a mere point up to a spot as big as a 
pea, and there are usually many of them, 
distributed in groups of from three or four up 
to ten or twelve and arranged rather regu- 
larly along the course of some large nerve. 
The eruption may occur on the body, ex- 
tremities or face. It is usually confined to one 
side of the body, stopping quite sharply at 
the middle line, but it occasionally involves 
both sides. 

The affection begins with neuralgic pains 
of varying intensity felt in the part that is 
later to be the seat of the eruption; in severe 
cases there may also be some fever and a 
feeling of general discomfort. After the pains 
have lasted for a day or more, the eruption 
begins, in the form of slightly elevated pim- 
ples which soon become blisters and follow 
the course above described. 

The disease is usually productive only of 
pain and discomfort; it is serious only in 
cases in which it affects the eye. Fortunately, 
It is ordinarily of brief duration and calls for 
no special treatment during the attack be- 
yond protection of the affected area with 
a soft handkerchief or bit of gauze. This 
should be thickly dusted with a powder of 
equal parts of oxide of zinc and starch to 
which a little camphor has been added. An 
attack of shingles may be regarded as an in- 
dication that the sufferer is run down; there- 
ore when it has passed he or she would do 
well to take a tonic for a while and perhaps a 








1. What causes 
‘“water hammer’’? 

2. What ele- 
ment is now com- 
monly substituted 
for hydrogen gas 
in dirigibles, and 
why? 

3. What is 
meant by torque? 

4. Of what two 
chemical elements 
is common salt composed? 

5. Is it true that dynamite ‘‘explodes 
only downward’’? 

6. What is the force which occasion- 
ally causes the explosion of a rapidly 
revolving wheel? 

7. What is “‘dry ice’’? 

8. Neglecting the effect of tempera- 
ture, is the density of water greater at 
the bottom of the ocean than at the 
top? 

9. What is the difference between an 
atom and a molecule? 

10. How do voltage and amperage 
differ? 

11. Who discovered 
spectrum? 
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What is Your Score zn Sczence? 


RE you keeping in touch with the great world of science? Here are 25 questions, 
compiled by the Director of the Y. C. Lab, designed to test your knowledge 
and at the same time give you much valuable and interesting inke 
month there will be another fascinating questionnaire, What Is Your Score in 
Geography? Cut out this new question-and-answer series and paste itis? your 
scrapbook. You will want to refer to it often. 


[Answers are on page 178) 


ormation. Next 


12. Of what is bakelite made? 

13. Who invented the incandescent 
electric lamp? 

14. What is fluorescence? 

15. Upon what principle does a 
barometer work? 

16. What is the difference between 
heat and temperature? 

17. What is refraction? 

18. Can sound travel in an absolute 
vacuum? 

19. What is the difference between 
oil and grease? 

20. What is meant by an ‘‘absolute 
zero’ temperature? 

21. Of what is common rust chiefly 
composed? 

22. What are X rays? 

23. What is a 
Diesel engine? 

24. Why does-a 
silver egg spoon 
tarnish? 

25. What sub- 
stance is now com- 
monly used to 
prevent knocking 
in automobile en- 
gines? 

















course of*tod-liver oil, eat plenty of plain, 
nutritious food, and get lots of sleep and 
open-air exercise. In fact, he should set about 
building up the general system. 





Photo by Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


SHOPPING IN KOREA 
An Old Gentleman and His Shoemaker 


THE old gentleman in the tall hat pic- 
tured above is a native of Korea, a 
country once tributary to the old Chinese 
Empire, but since 1910 a province of Japan. 
He belongs to the Mongol race, closely allied 
to the Manchurian Chinese. 

In the picture he is engaged in the pur- 
chase of a pair of rainy-day shoes, probably 
from the man who made them in the rear of 
the little shop. The shoes piled in the fore- 
ground are mostly carved from a soft wood 
found in the mountainous country which 
composes so much of Korea, but those on 
the stone step are woven of straw, their toes 
decorated with purple and red yarn. These 
straw. sandals are universal throughout 
China and Korea and are worn by soldiers 
and coolies in all kinds of weather. They do 
not last very long, but they cost only a few 
cents, and almost every carry or chair coolie 
who has to do much walking carries an extra 
pair or two tied to his girdle, while the 
soldiers carry them suspended from their 


rifle bayonets or tied to the umbrella cases 
they sling on their backs. Rice straw is in- 
variably used for their manufacture in south 
and central China, but rice is not grown in 


the north, and other kinds of straw are often | 


used there. 

In wet weather coolies tie small iron cleats 
to the straw soles to keep themselves from 
slipping on muddy roads. People who can 
afford them buy shoes like those shown in the 
old gentleman’s hand, with cleats attached 
to the bottom to prevent slipping and to 
keep them out of the mud and wet. Streets in 
a Chinese town, even those paved with stone 
flags, are deep in mud and filth on a rainy 
day, and some such protection is essential. 
The shoes fit outside the usual cloth slippers, 
and, like the’ Japanese geta, which they so 
much resemble, are removed before entering 
a dwelling. In places where leather is cheap 
the boot itself is made of cow or water- 
buffalo hide, with wooden cleats or large 
iron or copper pegs thickly studding the 
sole. If leather is expensive, boots and cleats, 
as in this picture, are carved out of wood. 


BROTHERS 


Fraternal Feeling in Papua 


NTO the dark heart of fierce and cannibal 

Papua, where tribe eats tribe and village 
eats village, natives from the milder coast 
lands will not venture. When the exploring 
expedition whose adventures have recently 
been related by Merlin Moore Taylor had 
proceeded a certain distance inland, and 
the loads of provisions were lightened by 
consumption, fewer porters were needed, 
and it was time to dismiss the Kivori men 
from the coast, retaining only the Mekeo 
carriers: but there proved to be too few of 
these by four. Four Kivori must therefore 
go on. Upi-Ume, a reliable native constable, 
was ordered, after a call for volunteers met 
with no response, to choose the four. 

“‘Master,”’ he said, with tears streaming 
down his face, ‘I cannot do what you say. 
My people trust me to bring these men safe 
home again. I cannot lay a finger upon four 
and send them to what may be their deaths. 
Someone else must choose: I shall go to jail 
instead.” 

Then slowly he took from around his neck 
the brass chain with his badge of office, 


removed from his waist the red sash and 
belt, and laid them at his master’s feet. In 
the act of pulling over his head the blouse of 
his uniform, he was stayed by a movement in 
the line. Four men had stepped forward one 
pace. 

“We go,”’ they said. 

“Who are these men?” 

“‘Master,”” Upi-Ume said proudly, “they 
are my proper brothers.” 

But when the other Kivori, paid off, free 
and happy, started on the home trail, Upi- 
Ume did not move. “On your way!’’ came 
the order; but he shook his head. ‘““My 
proper brothers stay, I stay too. They shall 
not face, without me, dangers that but for 
me they need not meet. I stay with them.” 

It was not permitted, since there were now 
enough without him, and the returning 
group might need his advice and control. 
Slowly Upi-Ume rose, walked to the four 
and embraced them. Then he whirled, 
brought his feet together, snapped fingers to 
his forehead in salute, and followed the 
others; but.as he went tears coursed down 
his cheeks, and he shook with sobs. 

It is good to know that the -Kivori men 
returned safe after many and desperate 
perils, and the five loyal brothers were 
reunited. ; 





Photo by P. and A. 


THIRTY CENTURIES OLD 
Great Statues in Egypt 


HeyPr is certainly the land of wonders. 
The Pyramids and the Sphinx are by no 
means the only gigantic memorials of an 
astonishing past. In front of the rock-hewn 
temple of Ammon-Ra at Abu Simbel there 
are four colossal statues that have been 
identified as images of the powerful Pharaoh 
Rameses II, who may have been the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Our picture shows 
the two which still sit, as they have sat for 
more than thirty centuries, on the right of 
the temple entrance. 

These enormous statues are each sixty- 
five feet in height. The upper parts have 
simply been sculptured out of the living 
rock itself, and are therefore in high relief. 
The legs and feet, which of course project 
far in front of the heads and bodies, were 
built up of masonry, faced with cut stone, as 
is clearly shown in the case of the statue on 
the right. This particular photograph was 
taken at night, by an exposure of an hour 
and a half. The wavy lines along the base of 
the pedestal were made by the light from the 
lamps or torches of the Bedouin guides who 
moved back and forth in front of the colossi 
while the picture was being taken. 

The practice of carving statues or archi- 
tectural facades out of the face of the rock 
was more common in former times than it is 
today. The rock city of Petra in the Arabian 
desert, not so very far from Egypt, is an ex- 
cellent example of the delight the ancients 
took in digging temples and palaces out of 
the solid rock and decorating them with 
columns and cornices sculptured in the sur- 
face of the cliff. The most remarkable in- 
stance of such work today is the memorial 
group of Confederate heroes that is being 
carved on the face of Stone Mountain in 
Georgia, under the direction of Mr. Au- 
gustus Lukeman. 

[MISCELLANY CONTINUED ON PAGE 178] 
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A MILE-WIDE SHOUT 


Most Powerful Loud Speaker Yet Developed 


ALOUDSPEAKER that makesevery other 
so far developed shrink to a mere whis- 
per by comparison is the latest development 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
photograph above shows the apparatus 
whose lusty vocal cords recently flung a 
voice a distance of more than a mile in New 
York, and amplified a normally spoken sen- 
tence into a roar that startled tug-boat 
captains on the Hudson River. 

The new loud speaker, says Dr. R. W. 
King, in charge of its development, repre- 
sents the application of all latest discoveries 
on sound amplification to one loud speaker. 
Into a telephone transmitter in Hoboken, 
N. J., Dr. King said, ‘Hey, there, tug cap- 
tain.’’ Through wires under the Hudson the 
message sped to the New York Telephone 
Building in lower New York, and then to 
the roof of the building where the new 
speaker was housed. Five seconds later (the 
delay being due to the time which it takes 
sound to travel one mile) Dr. King heard 
the speaker fling his challenge back across 
the river. 

The new speaker utilizes a group of alumi- 
num diaphragms, scarcely larger in diameter 
than a watch and as thin as gold leaf in its 
extraordinary magnification of sound. It is 
a most efficient converter of energy, since 
over fifty per cent of the electrical energy 
supplied it is transformed into sound. It is 
powerful enough to permit one million peo- 
ple, grouped within the radius of one mile to 
hear the words of a speaker talking in an 
ordinary tone, and it would be just as effi- 
cient, of course, in the amplification of 
music. It would fill an auditorium with the 
same volume of sound as would sixty 
musicians. (Photo by P. & A.) 
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HURRICANE MAKER 
A Machine to Make Great Wind Velocities 


HEN, a few weeks ago, the Depart- 
ment of Aéronautical Engineering at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
moved its equipment into the new $250,000 
building given by the Daniel Guggenheim 
koundation for the Advancement of Aéro- 
nautics, the — was treated to its first 
view of one of the most interesting but least 
known pieces of scientific apparatus in the 
country. It is a “wind tunnel’’—a long, 
double funnel-shaped tube in which a power- 
ful motor-driven fan can create a current of 
wind varying from the mildest zephyr to a 
gale that sweeps along at a rate of ninety- 
seven miles per hour. The tunnel has obser- 
vation windows at its center, through which 
students can observe with delicate instru- 
ments the action of aéroplane wing sec- 
tions, complete models, etc., under the ef- 
fects of different wind velocities. 
The photograph shows the tunnel being 
moved from its old home to the new—no 
small undertaking in itself. 


By David O Woodbury, A.B. S.B, S.M 


fling speech over half the 
globe with a power 15,000 
times the combined voice of 
the universe, why, scientists 
have pondered, is it not pos- 
sible to project sight for the 
same thousands of miles? 
Difficult, incredibly difficult, 
but possible. And now, not 
much over twenty years since 
the world was first startled by 
the dots and dashes which the 
early “wireless telegraph” sent 
through space, this splendid 
dream has become a fact. 
The scientist has thought 
about television (as it is 
called) for years, but he has 
not until recently had the 
tools to accomplish it. Science 
must always be at work 
sharpening its old tools to new 
purposes, or searching for 
new ones to fulfill complex new purposes. 
Now, two fairly recent tools of science—the 
photo-electric cell and the neon lamp—are 
responsible for the newest wonder which 
science has wrought. 
That actual scenes can be reproduced at 
great distances without even the use of 
wires still seems almost inconceivable. We 


ik the power of radio can 



















Above: part of the television transmitting ap- 
paratus showing the subject, the rotating disc 
and the light source. To the right: scientists 
examining the mechanism of the television 
receiver (All photographs for this article by 
General Electric Company) 


are not even yet completely used to the pred- 
ecessor of television—the radio transmis- 
sion of photographs. But the success of the 
first crude experiments in television makes 
it positive beyond all question that within 
the next five or ten or twenty years you will 
be able to sit comfortably at home and, 
through a windowlike frame in a handsome 
cabinet in your living-room, watch some 
Babe Ruth of the future lift a fast one over 
the fence—or, if you don’t care for that, to 
find something more to your liking by the 
twist of a dial. 

Television is similar to motion pictures 
transmitted by radio. Both arts are de- 
pendent upon a faculty of the human eye 
called persistence of vision. The eye sees a 
picture flashed before it for about one-six- 
teenth second after it has gone. Thus, if six- 
teen slightly different views 
of an object are put before 
you, one after another, in one 
second, your eye will think 
that the object is moving. 

To realize television it was 
necessary to transmit a whole 
view of an object in one-six- 
teenth second. This was diffi- 
cult, because a picture of 
even the simplest object is 
made up of many thousands 
of lights and shadows. The 
problem was solved by send- 
ing out a radio signal for one 
spot at a time,—a strong sig- 
nal for a bright spot and a 
weak one for a dark spot, 
—crowding the thousands of 
signals into one-sixteenth sec- 





The neon 
lamp 





The photo-electric cell 


ond. To do this a beam of 
light from a powerful arc 
lamp is thrown against a re- 
volving disc, near the edge of 
which 48 small holes have been 
drilled in a shallow spiral. The 
holes are so placed that light 
passes through only one at a 
time, striking the object at a 
single spot. As the disc moves, 
this spot travels across the 
object, and when it is gone the 
light spot from the next hole 
follows immediately, traveling 
on a path just below the first. 
The 48 holes in the disc give 
48 paths side by side, covering 
the object from top to bottom. 
By revolving the disc 16 times 
a second, 16 whole views of 
the object are obtained. 
The spot of light makes 
each little portion of the object 
~ bright or dark according to 
the character ‘of the surface, and the reflec- 
tion is picked up by a set of electric eyes 
called photo-electric cells placed nearby. 
The cells translate this light variation into 
an electric current which varies in exactly 
the same way, so that in one-sixteenth sec- 
ond a telegram is sent out — how bright 
every portion of the object looked at some 
one instant during 
that interval. A con- 
tinuous stream of 
telegrams going out 
thus gives a com- 
plete story of a 
moving object in 
electrical signals. 
The telegrams are 
put “on the air’ 
just as voice cur- 
rents are broadcast. 
Now comes the 
process of re-trans- 
lating the picture 


telegrams back into motion pictures. The 
receiving set is exactly like a broadcast 
receiver, but more powerful. Instead of 
connecting it to a loud speaker, the picture 
telegrams are sent through a special ‘‘vac- 
uum tube” filled with neon gas. This tube 
can light up and go out again so fast, when 
current flows through it, that it follows the 
extremely rapid variations in the current 
from the receiver, translating them back 
into light variations identical with those 
playing on the object at the sending station. 
The glow within the tube is spread over a 
square plate, and by looking at this plate 
through a spiral set of holes in a disc exactly 
like the sending disc and revolving in step 
with it a moving picture appears. 

Thus science has taken its tools, the radio, 
the photo-electric cell, and the neon lamp, 
and with the help of the eye’s persistence of 
vision has brought us television. 





. _— 
A THREE-TON LENS 


It Took Three Years to Make It 


‘YEARS ago, Germany possessed a prac- 
tical monopoly on the manufacture of 
optical glass. How far this country has now 
progressed in the same direction may be 
seen from the photograph above, which 
shows three tons of glass that is optically 
perfect—free of the smallest flaw which 
might distort vision. It was made at the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., 
and nine months of cooling and annealing 
alone were necessary to produce it. (Photo 
by International Newsreel) 


BEAUTY AND SAFETY 


Automotive Engineers Make Another Advance 


"THERE are two great present-day de- 
mands which a successful automobile 
manufacturer must meet if he is to please the 
public which buys his cars—greater safety 
and a beauty. Both demands are 
served by lowering body height. 

The automobile body evolved from car- 
riages of by-gone years had continued to be 
built on substantial body sills of wood or 





steel. The floor boards are usually supported 
by these sills, thus bringing the floor two or 
three inches above the main steel frame. 

In the new Victory Six recently intro- 
duced by Dodge Brothers the same frame 
serves for both chassis and body—the frame 
having been deepened and so braced by care- 
fully designed cross members as to provide 
strength and stiffness-of the ordinary frame 
plus the body sills. By eliminating the body 
sills the engineers have, without reducing 
the headroom, or sacrificing interior roomi- 
ness, produced a body several inches lower. 
They have done this with the use of only 
eight major body parts in the sedan, and 
with 350 fewer small parts—and made the 
body 175 pounds lighter, too. 


A UNIQUE WHEELBARROW 


An Inventor Produces a New Running Gear 


VEN the simplest piece of mechanism is 

susceptible of improvement and elabora- 
tion. An English inventor has now demon- 
strated that even the humble wheelbarrow 
can be raised to a much higher state of 
development. Here is one (below) with a 
caterpillar tread in place of the conventional 
wheel, for ease in surmounting obstacles and 
to facilitate travel over rough ground. 
(Photo by P. & A.) 
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Dodge Brothers Victory Six is 
a new kind of a car—differ- 
ent from any other vehicle in 
the world..... New in the way 
it is built and designed ..... 
New in the things it will do 


coma New in the features that 
mean speed— and in those that 
mean safety..... A new kind 


of body—a new kind of beauty 
eve” A new kind of thrill for 
a thrill-wise world..... A 
lower center of gravity — with 
sensational results.... 

An amazing simplification 
in parts and pounds..... 
An epochal new Six within 
the price-reach of millions. 
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The famous leaning tower of Pisa 


E have heard so much about the 

famous leaning tower of Pisa that 

most of us think that is the only 
tower in the world that does not stand erect 
and soldierly on its own base. As a matter of 
fact there are a good many leaning towers 
to be found, and some of them vary farther 
from the perpendicular than that of Pisa. 
Wherever a tower has been built on founda- 
tions that are not perfectly stable, it is cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to lean toward the side 
where the foundation has settled. Here in 
the United States there are several ex- 
amples; one of them is the belfry tower of 
the New Old South Church in Copley 
Square, Boston. But none of our American 
towers have tipped enough to one side to be 
noticed at first glance. 


The minaret of Jedda, in Arabia 


A tower'in Bad Ems, Germany 


LEANING TOWERS OF THE WORLD 
Five Examples of Buildings That Stand Far from Upright 


The five pictures we print above show five 
of the most remarkable leaning towers of the 
world. One, of course, is that of Pisa. It is 
the campanile, or bell tower, of the cathedral 
and was built in the thirteenth century. The 
walls of the tower are thirteen feet thick at 
the bottom and seven feet at the top and are 
wholly of marble. The tower deviates from 
the upright about sixteen and a half feet; 
which is a foot more than its inclination was 
a century ago. 

There is at Jedda in Arabia a minaret 
connected with a Mohammedan mosque 


which is almost as tipsy as the tower of 
Pisa, though it is not nearly so large or so 
tall. It is shown in the second of our five 
pictures. Another is the ruined tower at Bad 
Ems in Germany. Standing on the slope of 
a hill, which seems to exaggerate the dip of 
the structure, the tower seems. always on 
the point of toppling into the roadway. 
Its foundations, es Big are said to be 
reasonably secure. 

The fourth picture is that of a tower 
which from its design might appropriately 
be found attached to one of the Spanish 


A 400-year-old tower at St. Moritz The Torre Garisenda, in Bologna, Italy 


missions in southern California. It is actually 
at St. Moritz, the famous winter-sports 
resort in Switzerland. An attempt is now 
being: made to raise the downward corners 
of this tower, which otherwise may collapse. 
The fifth picture is that of the leaning towers 
at Bologna, which is, like Pisa, in Italy. The 
taller of the two, called the Torre Asinelli, is 
no less than 320 feet in height. It does not 
vary more than four feet from the perpen- 
dicular. But the smaller tower, the Torre 
Garisenda, is ten feet out of true. It leans so 
much, indeed, that the builders never dared 
to finish it. Both the Bologna towers were 
built eight hundred years ago, and it is said 
that the inclination of the Torre Garisenda 
is intentional. (Photographs from Pacific and 
Atlantic.) 





THE TRAVELING COIN 
The Best Trick of the Month 


OME Tine, in per- 
forming impromptu 
> ’ tricks, it is possible to 
combine two separate 

feo tricks so that they 

‘ , form a single ee 
“4 ~~, is the case with the 

Ip traveling coin. 

The magician brings forth two match- 
boxes, each one part way opened, showing 
the interiors empty. In one of the boxes he 
places a coin. Then he shuts both boxes, 
keeping them well apart. 

When he reopens the match-boxes the 
coin has gone from the box in which it was 
placed and is found in the other match-box, 
from which it may be removed by anyone! 

Now for the explanation. In reality the 
impromptu magician performs two tricks, 
either of which may be shown as a separate 
item; but the two are most effective in com- 
bination. He does not make a coin pass from 
one match-box to the other; instead he 
causes a coin to disappear from one box and 
another coin—a duplicate—to appear in the 
other box. 

This, to a person who does not know the 
trick, appears to be an actual transposition 
of a single coin. 

Let us first study the match-box from 
which the coin disappears. The magician 
takes an extra match-box, removes the 
drawer, and cuts out the bottom of it. Then 
he opens the drawer of the solid match-box 
halfway and pushes the extra bottom under 
the cover of the match-box, so that it is 
wedged between the end of the drawer and 
the top of the cover. When a coin is dropped 
in the match-box, and the drawer is closed, 
down drops the false bottom; and when 
the box is reopened no trace of the coin 
remains, as it is hidden between the two 
bottoms! 

In closing the box, the performer should 
keep his thumb against the end of the cover 
to prevent the false bottom protruding at 
the back of the box. 

The box in which a coin appears is quite 
ordinary. It is opened halfway, and the coin 
is wedged between the end of the drawer and 
the top of the box. Thus the box may be 
shown empty. But when the drawer is 





closed,.in drops the coin. This box may be 
given to a spectator to hold, as no amount of 
examination will disclose its secret, once the 
coin has dropped in the drawer. The other 
match-box, however, must be pocketed 
before anyone has a chance to inspect it. 

This trick is very effective with quarter- 
dollars, especially if both bear the same date 
and are identical in appearance. 

The advantage of the combination is this: 
attention is centered at the finish on the box 
in which the coin appears, which enables the 
performer quietly to remove the box with 
the hidden coin. 

But each match-box may be used sepa- 
rately, if one does not care to perform the 
entire trick. If a small coin—a cent or a dime 
is made to vanish from the tricky box 
with the double bottom, the magician may 
calmly break the box to pieces at the con- 
clusion of the trick, taking care not to let the 
coin slide into view. 

If the box in which the coin appears is 
used as a separate trick, a half-dollar should 
be used, as such a large coin appearing in a 
previously empty box is sure to mystify the 
spectators. 


DAMAGED NOSES 
And the Beauties of English 


ie is usually the more strenuous sex who 
suffer injury to their most prominent 
feature, and that oftener in such sports as 
football and boxing than in wrathful and 
intentionally injurious personal encounter. 
But in the Orient, where such sports are 
unknown, perhaps honors are more nearly 
even between the sexes. At any rate, in 
India, it was a case in which two ladies were 
involved that turned upon the awarding of 
damages for a skinned and battered nose. 
The native lawyer of the defendant argued 
for his client in that delightfully perverted 
form of our mother-tongue known as “‘baboo 
English.” 

““My learned friend with mere wind from 
a teapot thinks to brow beat me from my 
legs,’” he protested, rising to refute the 
assertions of the plaintiff’s lawyer,—he was 
apparently thinking of ‘a tempest in a 
teapot,’’—“‘but I only seek to place my bone 
of contention clearly in your honor's eye. 

“My learned friend vainly runs amuck 
upon the sheet-anchors of my case. My poor 





client has been deprived of some of her 
valuable leather (skin); the leather of her 
nose. Until the witness explains what became 
of my client’s nose-leather he cannot be 
believed; he cannot be allowed to raise a 
castle in the air by beating upon a bush!” 

The lady won her case, though the missing 
nose-leather was irrecoverable. But a man 
who at the same session of court sought to 
have another punished for punching him in 
the face, was proved to have been originally 
the aggressor, and failed to recover damages 
for the offense his baboo lawyer described as 
a “deadly insult offered to innocent pro- 
boscis.” 





LOVELY JAPANESE DOLLS 


Friendship Gifts from the Orient 


JAPAN, the land of cherry blossoms, has 
been brought very near to thousands of 
American children by the Friendship Dolls 
which came last December to the United 
States. The little messengers of good will are 
sent by the more than two million school 
children of Japan, each of whom contributed 
a penny for the purpose. ‘ 

There are fifty-eight dolls and each one 
cost between $200 and $500. They were all 
elaborately equipped for their long journey, 
not only with dresses of rich material, but 
with shoes, personal effects and even sets of 
miniature furniture. Eventually each of our 
states will receive one of the dolls as a per- 


manent possession; others will go to the 
Capitol at Washington; and some will be 
given to the larger cities. 

American school children, it may be re- 
called, sent 11,000 little dolls to Japan for 
the March Doll Festival last year, and this 
so touched the hearts of the people that 
they have replied to it in this interesting 
way. Each doll has two sets of clothing made 
from the most beautiful and luxurious of 
Japanese silk. The wardrobe of each doll is 
ornamented with the crest of the city or the 
province from which it comes. 

The furniture consists of a wardrobe for 
each, a second wardrobe (hasamibako), bed- 
ding container, sewing box, toilet articles, 
dk and stationery. In addition to this set a 
pair of bonbori (candle stands) is included. 

The doll given by the Princess Teru 
was prepared with especial care. She wears a 
kimono of scarlet sinzu and a sash of gold 
brocade. Her kimonos and belongings are 
marked with the imperial crest. This is the 
doll shown in‘our picture. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


Answers to Questions on Page 175 


1. The shock of a moving column of water on a 
valve too quickly closed. 2. Helium, which, although 
not so buoyant, is uninflammable. 3. Any force which 
produces turning. 4. ium and chlorine. 5. No; 
the explosion takes place in all directions. 6, Cen- 
trifugal force, always produced in any rotating body. 
7. Solid carbon dioxide, the evaporation temperature 
of which is lower than the melting temperature. 
8. No; water is practically incompressible. The pres- 
sure changes, but the density does not. 9. An atom is 
a group of electrons; a molecule is a combination of 
one or more different atoms. 10. Voltage is electrical 
pressure, similar to a “head of water’; amperage is 
the rate of flow of electricity. 11. Sir Isaac Newton. 
12. From phenol, popularly known in medicinal form 
as carbolic acid. 13. Thomas Alva ison. 14. The 
glow which certain substances give off when exposed 
to visible or invisible radiations. 15. That the atmos- 
phere of the earth will support a column of liquid by 
its pressure on the bottom, if a vacuum exists at the 
top. 16. Heat is an amount of energy measured in 
calories; temperature indicates how hot a certain sub- 
stance is. 17. The bending of light rays as they pass 
obliquely through the surface of any substance which 
is different in density from air. 18. No; sound waves 
can travel only through air. 19. Grease is oil to which 
a soap has been added. 20. 459 degrees below Fahren- 
heit zero. 21. The oxide and carbonate of iron. 22. 
Radiations discovered by Roentgen, which, unlike 
visible light, will pass through opaque bodies. 23. An 
internal combustion engine, burning oil, in which the 
“heat of compression” instead of an electric spark 
explodes the gases in the cylinder. 24. Because silver 


combines with the sulphur in egg yolk to fornt black. 


silver sulphide. 25. Lead tetra-ethyl, added to gasoline. 
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Wise buying is 
the best saving 


HE successful people of the world are those who buy 
shrewdly, who make their dollars go farther, and who 
have money left after wise buying has satisfied their needs. 


Among our thousands of customers we are proud to 
number many of the nation’s most careful buyers. These 
experienced men and women have compared prices. They 
have studied quality. They know values. They continue 
to send their orders to Montgomery Ward & Co. because 
there they find the values they demand. 


That such buyers are satisfied is no accident. It is a rule 
of Montgomery Ward that every customer is to be satisfied. 
All merchandise is guaranteed. You buy in confidence. 
We respect your confidence. This has been our method 
for 56 years. Use this book of bargains for all your needs. 
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Some suggestions from 
the thousands of bargains 
in Montgomery Ward’s 
New Spring Catalogue 





Cord and Balloon Tires 
$4.45 to $24.45 


All Riverside tires are full size, 
made of new live rubber and 
guaranteed for 12,000 miles. 
You save $5 to $15 on every one 
of our Riverside tires. 










Cream Separators 
$19.95 to $81.55 


Our separators are made in our 
own factory. They are mechan- 
ically perfect. Separators are 


sold for cash or on easy terms. 








Team Harness 


$39.95 to$75.95 


We use only select bark 
tanned steer hide in our 
harness. We specialize in 
metal to metal harness. Sold 
on easy terms. 








Reed and 

Fibre Sets 

. $28.95 to 
$68.95 


Our reed and fibre sets are of newest 
designs and are finely upholstered. 





House and Barn 
Paint 

Allof our housepaint 
is sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee, If it 
should fail to stand 
upwe will supply new 
paint free and pay for 
putting it on. 


Radio Broadcast 


Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 
Every Monday night from stations 

















Montgomery Ward &Co 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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ANOTHER HOMER FOR BOB! - 





Today .the best batter 


in school 
... yet once they called him “Old Strike-Out” 


RACK! Up sailed the ball. The 
left fielder tried to nail it — but 
no use. 


Another homer for Bob! The 
school could always count on Bob 
this year. Yet last year they called 
him “Old Strike-Out’’. 


Secret of Bob’s long drives 


What change had come over Bob? 
Last year he was slow on bases—a 
weak hitter. 


The secret was simple—Bob had 
built up his physical condition by 
taking care of his health. 


He realized that those frequent 
colds he used to have—and that 
attack of the flu —had left their 
mark. They sapped his pep. Left him 


run down for months afterward. 


But this year he didn’t take 
chances. He knew that much sick- 
ness was caused by germs — germs 
that got on his hands and were 
passed into his mouth. So he fought 
them off. How? With plenty of 
sleep — exercise — good food — and 
clean hands. 


Why take chances? 


Just think—27 germ diseases may 
be spread by hands. Yet it’s easy to 
guard against germs. Just wash fre- 
quently — especially before eating — 
with Lifebuoy, the “he-man’”’ toilet 
soap that removes germs as well as 
dirt. 


Fellows everywhere revel in Life- 
buoy’s abundant antiseptic lather. 
They're keen on its clean, healthy 
scent, too. And what pep there is 
in a zippy Lifebuoy shower! 


Interesting game— FREE 


Thousands of athletes have made 
Lifebuoy an important part of train- 
ing. Join up with the winners! Start 
using Lifebuoy now. 

Mail coupon foday and we'll send 
you a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and 
a cake of Lifebuoy free. Tell your 
pals about this offer. Ask them to 
write for Wash-up Charts, too. Yours 
for a winning team. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
8x10% 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 304 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Send me the Lifebuoy “Wash-up” 
Chart and a “get-acquainted” cake of 
Lifebuoy—both Free. 

Name 
Address 


City. State. 























LIFEBUOY 


FOR: FACE - 





PROTECTS HEALTH 








ON ESSE emma 


* HANDS - BATH - 





STOPS BODY ODOR 
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GOOD MOTION PICTURES 


A TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE TO THE FINEST AND CLEANEST PICTURES 

















The BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


These films, selected and approved by The Youth’s Companion, are safe for all 


THE GAUCHO—United Artists. Doucias Farrsanxs gives his usual dashing 
oon performance in a play of South America, strikingly produced—also 
as usual. 

GRANDMA BERNLE LEARNS HER LETTERS—Fox. A most unusual picture, 
full of pathos and good acting. Marcaret Maww as the war-stricken German 
mother is excellent. 

THE CROWD—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The struggles of a ‘‘white collar man’’ 
and his little wife to gain a foothold in the unsympathetic city. ELEANOR 
BoarpMan, JaMes Murray 

GALLAGHER—Pathé-De Mille. Did you ever read Richard Harding Davis's 
famous story of the resourceful copy boy in the newspaper office? Here it is on 
the screen. Good entertainment. Junior CoGutan is Gallagher. 

WEST POINT—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Another story about the United States 
Military Academy. Interesting. Witt1am Haines and Joan Crawrorp. 

THE ENEMY—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. A picture made from the well-known play 
by Channing Pollock. Litx1an Gisu and a strong supporting cast. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Ramon Novarro and Norma 
SHEARER in a charming picture version of ‘‘Old Heidelberg.’’ 

CASEY JONES—Rayart. The old song about the brave engineer Casey Jones 
dramatized for the picture theater. RatpH Lewis and Kate Price 

WIZARD OF THE SADDLE—F. B. 0. A ‘Western’ picture, not much different 
from the rest, but introducing a likeable young cowboy hero. Buzz Barton 

STAND AND DELIVER—Pathé-De Mille. Rop La Rocqvue in a French army 


Vetez. Lively and entertaining. 


THE LEGIO 





uniform chases a Greek bandit across the screen and wins the love of Lupe 


OF THE CONDEMNED—Paramount. A picture of the French 
flying service during the World War. Not so remarkable photographically as 
‘“Wings,’’ but emotionally stronger. Gary Cooper and Fay Wray 


CUT THIS LIST OUT AND SAVE IT FOR REFERENCE EVERY MONTH 
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FELIX, THE CAT 
How He Is Made to Strut upon the Screen 


ELIX, the cat, counts his fans by the 

millions. The little black feline carica- 
ture, which is the central figure in some of 
the most ludicrous farces that have ever 
been shown on the screen, is the creation of 
Pat Sullivan and has made its master rich 
and famous. Educational Pictures, Inc., own 
the motion-picture rights to Felix, and a 
visit to their studio, where the animated 
cartoons are prepared, is extremely interest- 
ing. The production of a two-reel picture 
requires an astonishing amount of patient 
and careful detail. For every such picture it 
is necessary to make from five thousand to 
nine thousand separate drawings. 

First, the basic draw- 
ing and the outline of the 
story aredoneby the chief 
of the staff of fifteen 
artists, who spend eight 
hours a day on the task 
of putting Felix into ac- 
tion. Then the remainder 
of the drawings, each of 
which differs just a little 
from the one before it 
and the one that follows, are made by the 
other fourteen. Each drawing is originally 
made in pencil on transparent paper, pegged 
down tightly to a drawing board so that each 
page will be in exactly the same position. 
The drawings are then copied on celluloid. 
When these drawings are completed they 
are photographed in sequence with a stop 
camera. 

The cuts in print herewith are made from 
the original drawings. ; 


STUDIO NEWS 


Gossip about Pictures and Players 


SOME really first-rate educational films 
are now being distributed by the Pathé 
Exchange from New York, and from the 
thirty-three branch offices of the exchange 
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in different cities throughout the country. 
These pictures can be recommended to 
schools everywhere. They are prepared 
under the supervision of the Divisions of 
Geology and Anthropology at Harvard 
University, and they are scientifically reli- 
able as well as photographically excellent. 
They are short, only one or two reels in 
length, and can be shown in from eight to 
fifteen minutes. Finally, they are printed on 
non-inflammable film. 

The pictures that are ready or nearly 
ready for exhibition include ‘‘How Man 
Suits His Life to Different Surroundings— 
Houses of the Arctic and the Tropics’; 
“Volcanoes”; “The Work of Running 
Water”; “Boats and Fishermen of the 
Arctic and the Tropics’’; ‘‘Shore Lines and 
Shore Development”; and ‘The Cycle of 
Erosion.” 

For the information of schools, colleges, 
business and labor organizations that have 
frequent or occasional use for excellent 
educational films, we ought also to refer 
to the series that is issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. There are forty-six 
pictures in the series at present; they include 
such subjects as “The Story of Coal,” 
“The Story of Petroleum,” ‘“‘The Story of 
Iron,” “‘The Story of a Watch,’”’ ‘‘The Story 
of Our National Parks,” “Through the Oil 
Lands of Europe and Africa," “‘Transporta- 
tion,”’ ‘‘The Story of Power,” etc. No charge 
is made for any of these pictures except for 
cost of transportation, which the borrower is 
expected to pay. You can get a full list of 
the series and instructions about procuring 
the films from the experiment station of the 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Young people who are so much attracted 
by the motion-picture life that they think it 
would be delightful to go to Hollywood and 
“break into’’ the pictures had better think 
over the statistics that have been given out 
by the Central Casting Bureau. There are 
already more than 6000 women on its lists, 
and almost as many men. Only one girl, out 
of all these 6000, has averaged five days of 
work out of a week during the last six 
months, and only eight have had four days 
out of every seven. Most of them get only 
one or two days’ work, many get almost 
nothing to do. The average pay of an 
“extra” girl is $8.32 a day. All the nine girls 
who had four or five days’ work were “dress” 
extras, which means that they had a large 
and expensive wardrobe—purchased at their 
own expense—and were therefore able to 
appear in pictures which the ordinary girl 
would have no chance of getting into. No 
occupation is more overcrowded than the 
“extra girl” business in Hollywood. 
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tennis players. 


Keds become more and more popular with skilled 
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On the Flying Feet 
of Champions + : 


you will find these shoes 


: 


The “GLADIATOR” 


A sturdy athletic Keds. The special non-skid 
sole is stoutly built. Made in both white 
and brown. 


>| 
r 


The “TRIUMPH” 

A popular Keds model with vulcanized crepe 

rubber soles. A favorite, worn by nearly all 
the great tennis players. 








N many of the fastest games of court and 

field—where speed and footwork are needed 
every minute—champions are carried to vic- 
tory on a certain kind of sure-gripping, snug- 
fitting rubber soled shoes. 

These are Keds—shoes that have earned 
their title of the “Shoe of Champions.” 


Today leading athletes in many branches of 
sport wear them. And coaches from coast to 
coast are recommending Keds to the players 
on their teams. 


Keds’ soles are made of fine springy rubber— 
built to grip surely on ground or floor. The 
uppers are light—yet strong enough to protect 
your ankles and foot muscles against sudden 
twists: and sprains. And the special Feltex 
innersole gives you comfort every minute 
Keds are on your feet. 

Keds wear long, too. They give you good lasting 
value for your money. 


Keds come in all popular styles at prices from 
$1.25 to $4.50. Ask for them by name and make sure 
that the name Keds is on the shoes. For that name is 
your guarantee of getting the best dollar for dollar 
value in rubber soled footwear. 


Write for our free booklet containing information 
on games, sports, camping, vacation suggestions 
and dozens of other interesting subjects. Dept. C-113 


1790 Broadway, New York City. 








1927 Championships won on Keds 


National Clay Court Singles 

National Clay Court Doubles (1 Piayer) 
National Women’s Doubles (1 Player) 
National Veterans’ Doubles (1 Player) 
National Women’s Indoor Doubles 
National Women’s Indoor Singles 
National Indoor Mixed Doubles (1 Player) 
National Junior Singles 

National Junior Doubles (1 Player) 
National Junior Indoor Singles 
National Junior Indoor Doubles 
National Boys’ Indoor Singles 
Intercollegiate Singles 

Intercollegiate Doubles (1 Player) 
Ontario (Canada) Singles 

All England Doubles 

All England Mixed Doubles (1 Player) 
U. S. Professional Singles 























United States Rubber Company 


The ‘‘CONQUEST”’ 
This Keds model with vulcanized crepe rubber 
sole gives sure grip and wonderful wear. 
Brown or white lace-to-toe style—brown with 
gray trim or white with black trim. 







They are not Keds unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Your Pin to 


the Central Office 


(1 An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Pernars you have noticed the twisted 
pair of wires which leave your tele- 
phone and run along the wall or through 
the floor? They are on their way to the 
central office. 

The wires are insulated by means of 
a rubber compound covered with a cot- 
ton braid, but before they leave the 
house they are connected to another 
pair of wires which are intended for 
outdoor use. These wires are also in- 
sulated with rubber, but the braid over 
the rubber is treated with a weather- 
proof compound so that rain and snow 
will not impair the insulation. These 
latter wires carry your voice to the 
cable terminal. 

At the cable terminal the wires are 
connected to a pair of wires in the cable 
which are insulated so that although 
they lie very close to many other wires 
they are not in electrical contact with 
one another. Sometimes there are over 
1200 pairs of these wires in the same 
cable. In some cases the cable is over- 
head, supported on poles, and in still 
other cases the cables are placed under- 
ground in pipes or conduits. 

Where the cables are underground 
special underground chambers known 
as manholes are provided for joining 
the lengths of cable together and many 
cables are frequently joined together in 
the same manhole. Thus, the number 
of wires and cables increases rapidly as 
we approach the central office. 

In the Bell System there are over 
48,000,000 miles of wire used for con- 
necting telephones to the central offices 
where these wires can be inter-con- 
nected so that any one person can talk 
with any other. 




















zx BOOKS TO READ 


“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS.”—Thomas Carlyle 














and valuable books. You will find their book 
you can safely write to any of them for catalog 


the sort of books or reading in which you are 


D. Appleton & Company, 
35 West 32d St., New York City 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
724 North Miridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Century Company, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
P. F. Collier & Son, 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
393 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York City 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 
681 Fifth Ave., New York City 
The Grolier Society, 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
Harper & Bros., 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PRAISEWORTHY PUBLISHERS 


iene Youth’s Companion is glad to recommend to all its readers the book publishers whose 
names you find below. These are the great houses that publish none but clean, interesting 


care, in your letter or postal, to say that you are a Youth’s Companion reader and to mention 


= 


s and catalogues at every good bookstore. Or 
ues, book lists, or special information—taking 


chiefly interested. 


Little, Brown & Company, 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Longmans, Green & Company, 
5) Fifth Ave., New York City 
The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York City 
G. & C. Merriam Company (Dictionaries), 
Spring field, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Company, 
Spring field, Mass. 
The Penn Publishing Compiny, 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
Rand, McNally & Company (Atlases, 
Text-books), 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York City 
John C. Winston Company (Bibles), 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














A very prominent soap 


in your bathtub. 
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Shit 


Ivory Soap is 99/0. % pure 
“It floats” 


© 1928, P. & G. Co. 








Great Books of 


Great Publishers 


| By May Lamberton ‘Becker 
Author of *‘ Adventures in Reading’ and ‘‘The Reader's Guidebook’ 


Pot Bak 





a bookseller doing business 





tors never heard of a 

“best-seller,’’ yet they 
were producing many of 
them for us without know- 
ing it. As we use the eae 
word in current talk, we 
mean the novels or non- ye: 
fiction books of which ADVEN 
the greatest numbers are eA 4 
being sold throughout ves 


I SUPPOSE our ances- 


the country. This is made | ROBIN 
known through reports || Of TOR 
of booksellers every- Jp ® 


where. Sometimes one of 
the best-selling novels has 
high literary merit, 
though it is almost always 
a popular appeal, other 
than its literary quality, 
that sends it forward 
into instant popularity. 
Sometimes you must drop 





nese 
















in Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don (still a famous corner 
for books—a sort of little 
hidden island of quiet in 
the great city), issued 







4% “Robinson Crusoe’ in 
1 
ee Behe “fe 1719. 
TURE Five years after he had 


published Daniel Defoe’s 
masterpiece—you will no- 
tice that Defoe’s name is 
not on the title page, 
which purports to be that 
of a true story—this book- 
seller died and his busi- 
ness was bought by a 
young man named 
Thomas Longman. So 
profitable was ‘‘Crusoe’’ 
to him that he was able 
to marry his former em- 
ployer’s daughter, form 


5: 








to fourth or fifth place in ce 
the list before reaching 
a novel that a judicious 


NDoNW | 





a partnership with his 
father-in-law, and _ thus 








critic would recommend. 
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lay the foundation of the 





If you will look through 
the entertaining pages of Mark Sullivan’s 
book “Our Times,”’ in which the best-sellers 
of the years 1901 to 1914 are set down, you 
will find that some of them are quite for- 
gotten. I would not guarantee for some of the 
best-sellers of the present year a longer 
remembrance. 

But the real best-sellers are not the books 
which appear on current lists. They are 
books which have great merit, of one kind or 
another, and which sell steadily from year to 
year, and even from generation to genera- 
tion. Not long ago I asked one of the staff of 
Longmans, Green & Co. what was the most 
important book they had published. “I think 
it was ‘Robinson Crusoe,’’’ said she. Now, 
would you have thought that a book two 
hundred years old could be outstandingly 
important to one of our great present pub- 
lishing houses? 

I have recently conducted a letter contest 
concerning books which should be read by 
boys and girls up to sixteen, and ‘Robinson 
Crusoe” was chosen by young people all 
over the United States as often as “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm”’ and “Ivanhoe.”’ But 
nobody mentioned ‘‘Crusoe’s” date, and I 
believe, so great is the vitality of the book, 
that boys and girls do not know how old it is. 
Yet, as you will see from the title page above, 
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present house. It has been 
an American house also 
for forty years; so we may claim a share 
in its history. 

More than one permanent best-seller of 
this sort has been published by Longmans. 
For instance, there are Macaulay's ‘“‘History 
of England” and ‘“‘Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” the long line of fairy books by 
Andrew Lang. Longmans bought Walter 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel’ for 
$2500. But one day Scott’s horse fell and 
died, and the generous publisher sent him 
$500 more out of profits to buy a new 
one. 

The price of a book, whether high or low, 
has not always so much to do with its 
popularity as you might imagine. Take, for 
instance, one of the outstanding successes ot 
the house of Houghton Mifflin Co. ‘“The 
Education of Henry Adams” is a book which 
is aristocratic, in the best sense of the word. 
It is the life story of a famous member of 
one of our greatest American families. More 
than this, it is one of the great spiritual 
autobiographies of our time. It was first 
published at $6, and, though the publishers 
knew it would have a distinguished audience, 
they could not have expected that it would 
be a best-seller. But from the first the great 
American public took to this book. Orders 
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for it came from the most widely scattered 
places, some on the letterheads of prosperous 
men, some on ruled paper in pencil from 
Western cowboys. Year after year it has been 
sold, though it was not until a short time 
ago that a low-priced edition appeared. 
Another ‘‘steady-seller’’ from Houghton 
Mifflin Co. is ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” which never stays on the shelf of a 
public library long enough to catch breath. 





Nor is it always that one volume alone | 


stands out above its fellows. Sets of classic 
works retain a year-by-year fascination, 
and none more than the works of the greatest 
of American humorists, Mark Twain, pub- 


lished by Harper & Bros.—the same | 


house that keeps printing presses steadily 
at work on the production of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s fascinating book, ‘‘Ben-Hur.”’ 

By no means all] these best-sellers are 
stories. Many of the steady stand-bys are 
not fiction at all. For instance, another clas- 
sic published by Little, Brown & Co. is 
“The Boston Cooking School Cook Book,” 
known around the world as “Fanny Farm- 
er’s.”” And everybody knows, I hope, that 
the one best-seller among all best-sellers is 
the Holy Bible, which never loses its leader- 
ship from year to year. Among the books 


which closely follow it in sales have been | 


such necessities as spellers and dictionaries. 
In 1880 Mr. W. W. Appleton told an in- 
quirer that the best-selling book published 
by his firm was ‘‘Webster’s Speller,”’ known 
as “Old Blue-back,’’ which had the largest 
sale of any book in the world except the 
Bible. The Appleton house had started to 
print this speller in 1855, when it was al- 
ready seventy-two years old—and Noah 
Webster, its author, had been living on its 
profits for fifty years! 

Nowadays we have to deal with the 
enormous and continued popularity of 
H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History.” This 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 
From the moment the ‘Outline’ appeared 
it was caught up by a public that seemed to 
be eagerly waiting for it, although without 
knowing it was coming. Pray do not think 
that by reading it you will have the whole 
history of the world tucked under your hat. 
It is only an introduction to the study of 


history. But, with all its debatable points, it | 


does give a beginner a fine general view of the 
great procession of civilization moving 
steadily down the ages. 

Another Macmillan best-seller is Jack 
London’s ‘The Call of the Wild,” which 
came out in 1903 and has never really 
slackened in popularity. Another book that 
has kept up its selling record since 1902 is 
Owen Wister’s ‘The Virginian.” ‘Richard 
Carvel” and “The Crisis” by Winston 
Churchill were issued by Macmillan in 
1899 and 1901, respectively, and still sell 
right along. So does Louis Hemon’s ‘Maria 
Chapdelaine.” 

Thirty years ago, a battered manuscript 
was going the rounds of the publishing 
houses, getting no encouragement. The 
author was a broker, Edward Wescott, of 


Syracuse. At length the firm of Appleton, 


received the manuscript and realized that, 
if it were cut down and rearranged, it 
would have a good chance of popularity. 


The result was ‘‘David Harum.” The author - 


consented to the changes and made them, 
but never saw the printed book, because 
he died before it left the press. Over the 
novel that he wrote more than two million 
readers have laughed; and now an anni- 
versary edition has come out. 

But the outstanding best-seller of the 
Appleton firm is ‘Alice. in Wonderland.”’ 
Again, nobody seemed confident of this 
book's success when it first appeared in Eng- 
land in 1865. Both Lewis Carroll and Sir 
John Tenniel, the illustrator, were dissatis- 
fied with the look of the first edition in 
type. The book was so “‘different’”’ that the 
public hardly knew how to take it. But Mr. 
Appleton saw it was a masterpiece. He 
bought the American rights, and had the 
books shipped to New York, where they 
stayed untouched on his counters for 
months. But, just before all hope was lost, 
the book began to move. Overnight, the 
supply disappeared. The vogue of ‘‘Alice’’ 
had begun. The vogue still holds, and 
“Alice’’ has been translated everywhere and 
published in every sort of form. So, you see, 
a book need not always “go up like a rocket 
and come down like the stick.’’ Sometimes it 
keeps along with us through our young 


days, and then waits beside the road for the | 


next generation to come and find it. These 
are the real best-sellers, the true stand-bys. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Becker has promised to 
give us more articles on this highly important 
and encouraging subject. 








Chrysler Stands Alone 


In Performance, Quality and Value 


HE way that sales of Chrysler cars 

—at new lower prices—keep climb- 
ing, always climbing, has tremendous 
significance for each family considering 
the purchase of a new motor car. 


In the most unequivocal terms, this 
sweeping preference reflects what 
thousands and thousands of families 
are thinking and saying and doing 
about the sensational new values now 
offered by Chrysler. 


Everywhere you hear folks, young and 
old alike, praising Chrysler —“52,” 
“62,” “72” or 112 h. p. Imperial “80” 
—delighting in their smartness, dash- 
ing performance and handling ease, 
their roadability, comfort and wealth 
of equipment—in other words, ex- 


New Chrysler‘ Red-Head” Engine 


Designed to take full advantage of high- 
compression gas, giving 12 percent 
Sreater torque with greater speed, 
power, hill-climbing ability and fuel 
economy, is standard equipment on the 
roadsters. Of the “62,” ‘72’? and 
on all models of the new 112 H. P. 
Imperial ‘‘82’’ and available, at slight 
extra cost, for other body types. 


Chrysler “72” 
Town Sedan 
$1695 





pressing their profound satisfaction 
with the continued leadership of Chry- 
sler engineering, manufacturing, and 
value. 


The fact is, folks all over the world are 
recognizing more and more the sound- 
ness of Chrysler’s plan of Standardized 
Quality — recognizing that it assures 
very definite advantages of quality and 
value to the Chrysler buyer in each of 
the four great price classes. 


With four great Chryslers at their 
new low prices of $670 to $3495, 
it is thus exceedingly easy now for your 
family to select any Chrysler —accord- 
ing to its needs and taste—with certainty 
it is getting today far niore value for 


‘the money than ever before. 
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All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. Chrysler 
dealers are in a position to extend the 
convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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| you that out of the twenty-odd schooners 


that trade in the Tuamotu fourteen have 
been lost in the last twelve months, you'll 
begin to understand. 

In studying ocean currents, you can’t beat 
the old method of the floating bottle, and for 
years now I’ve been putting bottles over- 
board and keeping tab on them as well as I 
| could. They are corked and sealed with wax, 
| and inside I put a printed slip giving the 

ship’s position at the time the bottle was 
tossed overboard, and informing the finder, 
|in English, French, and Maori, that I'll give 
| fifty francs for the return of the paper, with 
information as to where it was found. 

Last year the Tara was chartered by a 
party from the Peabody Museum, who 
wanted to visit Easter Island. It lies far out 
to the east, between the Gambier Group and 
the South American coast, and it’s famous 
for the huge stone statues which stand along 
the cliffs. There are men who claim that the 
present people could never have made and 
set up those statues, and that the island is 
the last peak of a sunken continent, in- 
habited long ago by a forgotten race. I’ve 
always wanted to see the place, so I jumped 
at the chance this expedition offered. I set 
two or three empty bottles adrift every day 
when I shot the sun at noon. 

Two of them, thrown overboard on the 
same day, about three hundred miles south 
and east of the Gambier Islands, were picked 
up by my men on Iriatai. I found them wait- 
ing for me when I went to get the copra and 
take the labor home, and you may be sure 
that they gave a new slant to my thoughts. 
Not one bottle, mind you, but two! It con- 
vinced me of what I had suspected for some 
time: that there is a great semi-circular eddy 
on the east side of the Tuamotu, a current 
that bulges out from the Gambier Islands 
toward South America, works north seven or 
eight hundred miles, and then sets west, past 
Iriatai. If the derelict Sumbawa had passed 
anywhere near the spot where the two 
bottles began their voyage, there was more 
than a chance that she might eventually be 
sighted from my island. And Brixton had 
said enough to make me want to find her; she 
might have carried a cargo of diamonds from 
the way he spoke! 

Then came the trouble with my eyes. 
They have grown worse and worse on the 
way north, and I know now that I’ll have to 
let Fatu take the schooner back. This is 
written for you, Charlie, on the off chance 
that you'll be able to return with Fatu and 
look after things till I am well. Smile if you 
wish, but don’t laugh at me if I tell you to 
keep a sharp lookout when you're on the 
island. I know how fast my bottles traveled, 
and if there are no heavy gales, and the 
Sumbawa makes anything like the same rate, 
she’ll be due in October or November. And 
if she does happen to be caught in the eddy, 
no human being will lay eyes on her till she 
fetches up somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Iriatai. That space of ocean is perhaps the 
loneliest in the world. 

Well, I’ve nothing more to say just now. 
Burn this as soon as you have the yarn in 
mind, and of course say nothing about it to 
anyone. 

So ended my uncle’s story. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Sailing South 


HE Tara was a typical trading schooner 

of a hundred tons, though my uncle, 

who had built her some years before, 
had planned his quarters below with an eye 
to his own comfort. Her saloon was an at- 
tractive little place with its bright wood- 
work, its handsome table of mahogany, and 
the fresh chintz curtains in the doorways of 
the cabins to starboard and port. She was 
two-masted, and, like nearly all the schoon- 
ers in the South Pacific, she carried a leg-of- 
mutton mainsail for greater ease of han- 
dling. With her heavy cargo of galvanized 
roofing-iron, lumber and gasoline in drums, 
she was so stiff that we never once had to 
reef her during the passage south. 

Within a day or two the simple routine 
aboard the Tara had become my life, and a 
very pleasant life I found it. Fatu, the skip- 
per now, had the cabin across from mine, 
and he and I messed together in the saloon. 
Marama—a strong, well-grown lad of seven- 
teen, the son of a Raiatean chief—was mate, 
as I have said, but, though I should have 
liked to have him aft with us, custom forced 
him to live in the forecastle with the crew. 
On a South Sea trading schooner, the mate, 








THE DERELICT 
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unless he be a white man, is never one of the 
afterguard; and discipline is relaxed almost 
to the vanishing point. On a British or 
American vessel, the skipper maintains dis- 
cipline by holding himself aloof from those 
under him—a system based on man’s in- 
stinctive fear of the unknown. But on 
schooners like the Tara, manned by Ka- 
nakas,—most good-natured and easy-going 
of mankind,—officers and crew live to- 
gether like a large and somewhat disorderly 
family. Trouble rarely comes. 

I found myself rusty in the native tongue 
at first, for two years had passed since I had 
heard the pleasant sound of it, and I had 
been studying other languages. But it came 
back to me a little each day, till the words 
I had been at a loss for were marshaled 
again in the front of my mind. In a fortnight 
I could converse fluently with Fatu and 
Marama. 

Marama and I, working with the pearl- 
divers when I had visited my uncle two years 
before, had had the good fortune to find a 
magnificent pair of pearls, which we had 
sold in Tahiti for a handsome sum. One 
calm evening, as we lay side by side on the 
cargo hatch, I asked him what he had done 
with his share of the money. 

“Nothing so far,’’ he said. ‘‘It is still in 
the bank, and they pay me interest, so 
much each year. My relatives bothered me 
at first—they wanted me to build a little 
schooner for us, to put up a new church for 
the village, and other things. But your uncle 
always says, ‘Wait.’ And he is right. I am 
mate now, and Fatu is teaching me to use the 
sextant; later on, when I have learned what 
I need to know, perhaps I shall have a 
schooner of my own and go out among the 
islands to buy copra.” 

We had crossed the northern tropic the 
day before. The autumn weather was calm, 
with light breezes from the north, and, 
though Fahuri worked every day and part 
of every night on his engine, there was still 
much to accomplish before we could count 
on power to help us along. The engine was a 
good one, installed in San Francisco nearly 
three years before; it had done its work long 
and faithfully, and now Fahuri was giving 
it a complete overhaul and replacing the 
worn parts with new ones, sent aboard from 
the factory across the bay. Our wizened en- 
gineer fumed and fretted, but I knew that in 
his heart he loved the task and worshiped 
his pulsating mass of steel and cast-iron in a 
way a white man could scarcely understand. 
When it ran, I think he felt that it was alive, 
and now he was doing his best to breathe 
life into it. As I look back on those days, it is 
odd to realize that the repairs to the Tara’s 
engine, combined with the calm weather 
which delayed our passage, brought about 
the conjunction of events, timed almost to 
the hour, which makes the story I have to 
tell. A slender thread, woven of pure chance, 
seems to run through it all. 


S the weather grew warmer I discarded 
A my shoes and began to dress like the 
others, in a native waistcloth or a 
pair of dungarees. Every morning at day- 
break Marama knocked at my door, and I 
went on deck to enjoy the luxury of having 
him sluice buckets of cool salt water over 
me. That was a busy hour in the little galley 
forward, where Lem, our Chinese cook (a 
new hand aboard the Tara), bustled about 
among his coppers. Our coffee, grown by my 
uncle on his own Tahiti plantation, was of 
the best, and it was shared out to everyone 
on board. Lem roasted a fresh batch each 
morning, South Sea style, and the fragrance 
of it when a slant of air brought it to my 
nostrils used to give me an appetite like a 
shark’s. Presently the cabin-boy, a small 
grinning Kanaka of fourteen, would appear, 
bearing aft our tall coffeepot and loads of 
food, hot from the galley fire. Sometimes 
Fatu and I shareda platter of fish, caught and 
salted during the voyage north, and pre- 
pared by the Chinaman with a sauce of 
melted butter. On other mornings we fell 
back on beef out of tins, which Lem knew 
how to disguise in many appetizing ways. 
My uncle never carried a supercargo, 
finding time somehow to run his vessel and 
to look after his bookkeeping and business 
aboard. The trouble with his eyes had put 
the work far in arrears, and as soon as I got 
the hang of it I sorted out the mass of loose 
papers in his desk and did my best to bring 
the books up to date. There was our cargo 
to think of, too; I had the manifest on which 
everything was listed, but in my uncle’s 
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absence nothing had been checked. It was 
my task to verify the items as well as I 
could without shifting things in the hold. 

We had ten days now in which the Tara 
fled southward before the wind, reeling off a 
hundred and fifty miles a day. The wind 
came in prolonged squalls, accompanied by 
rain, and alternating with hot steaming 
calms. The semi-circle of northerly horizon 
would turn black as we lay becalmed. Then 
the inky wall of cloud, towering higher as it 
drew near, would advance like a curtain 
over the face of the sea, and presently the 
first gusts of wind would reach us, speeding 
the schooner south, while the rain, driving 
in horizontal sheets, sluiced the scuppers. 
For an hour, two hours, or even three, wind 
and rain would continue unabated; then the 
northern sky would brighten, the wind die 
away, and the sun struggle through the 
clouds and begin to shine brassily. When at 
last the black clouds disappeared for good 
beyond the northern slope of the world, and 
the glass in my uncle’s stateroom rose to a 
point that spelled fine weather, we were well 
south of the Line, with no land in sight, 
though the Marquesas were abreast of us 
to the east. Here we became becalmed. 

I remember coming on deck the first 
morning of the calm. The air was dry and 
very clear; the great circle of the horizon 
was fringed with motionless tufts of cloud, 
flushing in the sunrise with delicate tints of 
mother-of-pearl. The Tara’s sails hung slack, 
moving languidly to the gentle lift and roll 
of the sea. In the course of his morning work 
in the galley, Lem tossed overboard an 
empty beef-tin, which chanced to fall right 
side up, and late the same evening I saw it 
still floating within a fathom of the schoon- 
er’s side. Fatu had the mainsail furled and 
the awning rigged over the after deck; early 
in the forenoon I found him there in the 
shade, sorting over a lot of pearl-shell lures 
for catching bonito. 

“The men have nothing to do,’ he said; 
“and we are in for three or four days’ calm, 
perhaps. I am going to put them to work. 
Look yonder.” He extended his huge bare 
arm to the east, and I saw what I had 
noticed before, several flocks of sea birds, 
hovering and diving a couple of miles away. 
“It is expensive to feed the crew on tinned 
beef,’ Fatu went on; ‘and, like all Maoris, 
they prefer fish. Seroni never misses a 
chance like this.” 

Marama came aft just then, to point out 
the birds in case the skipper had not seen 
them. He helped us select two strong bamboo 
rods from the bundle in the hold and to rig 
them with lines—three each—made fast to 
the smaller end. The lines were of the same 
length, a couple of feet shorter than the rod, 
and each one carried a bonito lure, selected 
to differ in size, shape and color from its 
mates. Then a stout bit of cord with three 
little loops knotted in it was lashed about 
the butt of the rod, the lines pulled taut and 
the lures hooked into the loops, which held 
them in place. 

When our tackle was ready, Fatu gave the 
word and the sailors got the whaleboat over- 
board. Ivi, Ofai, the cabin-boy and a new 
sailor named Amaru took their places at the 


I heard him shout, heard the thump of a 
fish on the floor boards and the rapid drum- 
ming of its tail, but I was too busy to see 
what was going on. One of my own lures was 
skipping on the surface like a tiny hydro- 
plane, and I saw the rush and plunge of a 
bonito only a yard or two to one side of it, 
but the fish paid no attention to my offer- 
ing. I had caught many a bonito when 
Marama and I fished for my uncle's divers on 
Iriatai, and I knew at once that I might trail 
that particular lure all day without a strike. 
I swung it inboard, hooked it in place with 
hands that trembled with eagerness, and 
unhooked a long, pale, shimmering bit of 
shell. We were moving at the pace of a brisk 
walk,—perhaps four miles an hour,—and my 
line was scarcely taut when I saw a violent 
swirl a foot behind the lure. Another swirl 
and then another miss while I clutched the 
butt of the rod strongly. Then I had him. 
The thick rod bent as I hove with all my 
might; a fat vibrant bonito of six or eight 
pounds left the water and came swinging 
aboard the boat. The hook was made with- 
out a barb, and next minute my lure was 
free and over the side again. 

A swirl, a strike, another fish—and an- 
other, and another, till my arms ached. 
Then, after ten minutes of work so violent 
that I had to stop from time to time to 
dash the perspiration from my eyes, the 
school sounded suddenly, and the rowers 
headed our boat for another shoal a quarter 
of a mile away. Marama and I laid down our 
rods, panting; four or five dozen fish covered 
the floor boards, and we would have been 
glad of a longer rest. But next moment, it 
seemed to me, we were on the outskirts of 
the second school, plying our rods once 
more. 

As we pulled back to the schooner, in the 
middle of the afternoon, the whaleboat was 
deeply laden, and I thought of a story told 
me by a Japanese laborer who had put in 
two years on our ranch. He had been a 
fisherman in Japan, and I used to listen with 
interest to his quaintly-worded account of 
the boats fitted out for bonito-catching. 
Each little vessel, he told me, carried an 
old man, a superannuated fisherman, whose 
sole duty it. was to keep watch as the fish 
came tumbling aboard, and to cry halt when 
he saw that the boat would carry no more. 
The fishermen, it seemed, became so ex- 
cited when the bonito were biting fast that 
if left to themselves there was always danger 
of loading their craft beyond its capacity. 
I could not repress a smile when I heard this 
fisherman’s yarn—it sounded absurd, and 
somehow very Japanese; but today, as we 
pulled back to the Tara, I realized that the 
old man’s function might be a useful one. 

Fatu, who had been watching us through 
his glasses, was ready for the work of salting 
down our catch. Bags of coarse salt were 
piled on deck beside a row of empty casks, 
and Lem’ stood by his chopping-block, 
cleaver in hand. While Amaru cleaned the 
emptied boat—no small task by the way— 
all hands went to work with a will. The 
Chinaman removed the head and tail of each 
fish with quick strokes of his cleaver. The 
next man split the fish lengthwise with a 
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; yesterday with old Tumbly. Call off your 
' dogs and show a light, please.’ 
| The dogs were instantly whistled in, and 
|a moment later Forbes and the moose calf 
;entered the kitchen of the no-account 
Smiths. An old man sat in a rocking-chair, 
and a middle-aged man stood beside the 
table. This man slunk back into deep shad- 
ow as soon as he saw the calf. 
“What the mischief ye got thar?” asked 
the old man. 
“A baby moose,” said Forbes. “‘Only a few 
days old, and hungry. Have you a nursing 
bottle, and some new milk?” 
The old man cackled. “Arch, you were a 
| bottle baby,’’ he said. ‘‘Go up in the garret 
and fetch down one of your old bottles.”’ 
| The kitchen was large, and young Smith 
| was lost to view before he was out of the 
|room, so dark it was outside the circle of 
'lamplight. The old man cackled again. 
| ‘*Ye’ll need more nursin’ bottles nor what 
| we got in this house if ye cal’late to rear 
| every moose calf that can’t find its ma,’’ he 
‘said. He paused, considering this remark. 
“In a manner of speakin’, the cows walk off 
and leave ’em—same here as anywhar else. 
| I reckon ye be a stranger here.”’ 
| ‘TI may bea stranger,” Forbes answered, 
“but I can’t believe your statement that 
female moose desert their calves before they 
| are weaned, here or elsewhere. I am not a 
stranger to the ways of wild animals. In my 
|opinion, the dam of this calf has been 
| killed.” 
| ‘Be you a game warden, Mister?” 
| 4eNT ” 


Young Archer Smith reappeared with a 
'milk bottle, and after much experiment 
| Forbes persuaded the calf to suck milk from 
| the twisted end of his handkerchief. Feeding 
| the moose in this slow way took a long time; 
| but finally old Smith sat forward, prodded 

the calf’s stomach with his forefinger and 
|said that it had enough to hold it until 
| morning. Forbes and young Archer Smith 
| thereupon put the baby moose to bed in an 
| outhouse. As they retraced their steps to the 
| kitchen, Smith halted, raised his lantern and 
looked hard into the other’s face. 

“T got to be careful,” he said. ‘The 
Tumblys are sore at me, old Amos most of 
all. If you’re not his friend, you must be his 
enemy. But I got to know which—friend or 
enemy—before I give you a bed. You may 
be hired to try to take my wife back to the 
old man, for all I know.” 

“No money could pay me to do that,” 
said Forbes, smiling. ‘I met Amos Tumbly 
yesterday for the first time, and I don’t like 
him. You may safely give me a bed, I assure 
you—on the word of an old soldier.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” said young 
Archer Smith. : 


CHAPTER THREE 


Breakfast at the Smiths’ 
Prrimseit was given a large room all to 


himself. “‘We got plenty of room here, 

and that’s about all we got,” said 
young Archer pleasantly and with no hint 
of embarrassment. 

Forbes inspected the apartment by the 
feeble ray of two inches of candle in a tin 
stick. The floor, of wide old unpainted 
spruce boards, was uncovered by rug or 
carpet, and thick with dust. The sashes of 
both windows were shut tight and swollen 
fast, but this was no bar to ventilation, for 
at least half a dozen panes of glass were 
broken. The plastered ceiling was stained 
everywhere, and the dark paper on the wall 
was blistered and hanging in strips. There 
were no pictures and, except for the large 
bed and a broken-backed chair, no furniture. 

At dawn, Forbes pulled on his boots and 
went down to the kitchen, where he was 
greeted as a friend by one of the dogs that 
had charged him the night before. The stove 
was cold, the kettle and water pails were 
empty. The kitchen itself, now that Forbes 
saw it by daylight, was as forlorn and dirty 
as the bedroom. 

Forbes washed up at the horse trough and 
then inspected his adopted moose, finding 
him lively and hungry. Next, with a milk 

il, he found a cow and milked enough 
or the moose calf’s breakfast. All this took 
time, and it was seven o’clock before the 
moose was fed. Only then did a feather 
of smoke lift from the kitchen chimney. 
Archer Smith and his young wife were up 
and busy at the stove. The young woman 
was embarrassed and apologetic. 

“You'll think it’s a queer sort of farm 
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with nobody up and nothing fed and no 
chores done by seven o’clock,”’ she said. 

“But there’s nothin’ to do,’ protested 
the young man. “No call to stand-to at 
sunrise to feed one horse and milk three 
cows. I can get up and out as early as the 
next man, when there’s need of it.” 

“T watered the horse and gave him some 
hay,”’ said Forbes. “‘I couldn’t find the feed- 
box. I took enough milk from a cow for my 
little calf’s breakfast. I was surprised to 
find only one horse. Where are the others— 
the pair you and your wife were riding the 
other day?” 

“Oh, those! They were borrowed. That 
was part of the joke on old Tumbly. They 
were his horses; I returned them as soon as 
Molly and I were done with them.” 

Forbes was astonished. He looked from 
the young man to the young woman. 
Archer looked straight back at him, but 
Molly lowered her eyes. 

“T guess Arch really wanted to prove he 
wasn’t scared of my grandpa,” she said. 
“T was scared of him myself, because he'd 
have shot Arch if he oad: while the wedding 
was going on—but not now. You don’t 
know him as well as I do. He wouldn't have 
any enjoyment left in his life if there weren’t 
any Smiths here for him to despise. He loves 
to watch the Smiths falling lower and lower, 
and I know he'll be watching to see Arch 
go down like the rest of them—and me with 

im. 

Sa young husband’s face flushed dark 
red. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he said. “I’m 
not going down! I’m poor, I'll admit that— 
but what else has he got on me? Didn't 
I show him what I could do when I went to 
the war? Didn’t I show him again when I 
took you away from him, behind his 
own horses?” 

Forbes said nothing, realizing that the 
young man was in no mood to discuss Amos 
Tumbly in a cool way. Breakfast was placed 
on the table—coffee in a battered pot, 
fried eggs and ham on a chipped platter, 
and some trout that Forbes had caught the 
day before served in the frying-pan. There 
was no tablecloth. The plates were of tin, 
not well scrubbed. The sugar was in a tin 
can. The cups were without handles or 
saucers. 


OUNG MRS. SMITH played the 

Y hostess bravely for a few minutes. 

Then she burst into tears and left the 
kitchen. Archer stared after her for a mo- 
ment, then jumped from his chair. 

“One moment,” said Forbes. “Sit down.” 

“But Molly’s gone. She’s crying.” 

“T’ll tell you the trouble, if you sit down, 
and then you'll know what to say to her.” 
—_— tell me? What do you know about 
i 

“It’s this table that makes her feel bad. 
She’s plucky, I can see that. But this is too 
much for her pluck, before a guest and a 
stranger. I know, without being told, that 
she will stand by you through thick and thin, 
—she will face real hardships and troubles 
without flinching,—but that is no excuse 
for your unnecessary blow to her pride. 
You should have bought a tablecloth and 
a few dishes before you brought her home.” 

“Tablecloth! Dishes! She knew I was 
poor and that we live kind of rough. You've 
got her wrong. You've misjudged her.” 

He glared at the guest and was evidently 
on the point of running upstairs to see if 
Molly was ill. But at that moment Molly 
came down, resumed her seat and smiled 
bravely. 

“Excuse me,’’ she said. “I don’t know 
what came over me.” 

“IT quite understand,’”’ replied Forbes. 
“Archer has explained it to me. He has 
never had a wife beforé, you see. Been rough- 
ing it too long, with his father and grand- 
father. He didn’t realize how remiss he had 
been in the consideration due to a young 
lady—to a wife. He is sending out im- 
mediately for some tablecloths and things 
like that.”’ 

“Dear Archer,’ she said, “I’m so glad 
you know why I was so silly—I’m so glad 
you understand.” 

Archer blushed fiery red and stole a glance 
at Forbes—but Forbes was looking steadily 
down at the trout on his plate. 

“It’s this way, Molly,”’ said Archer at last. 
“I'd do anything for you I could. I feel 
ashamed of bringing you to this, and for 
shaming you before a stranger—with a table 
like an Injun’s. I didn’t know what you 
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were crying about, so Mr. Forbes here told 
me; and I didn’t believe him at first, but 
I do now.” 

‘Well done!” said Forbes, softly. ““That’s 
riding straight.” 

After breakfast, Archer shyly confessed 
to Forbes in the barnyard that he had no 
money to buy anything pretty for the 
house. 

“How much of this land is still yours?” 
Forbes asked. 

“There’s nothing to speak of in land,” 
answered Archer, shaking his head. ‘“‘We 
owned a lot-of it once, Grandpa says, and 
there’s four hundred acres left—but it’s 
no good to us. You saw Grandpa last night, 
but I guess you didn’t see Pa. When you 
do, you'll know why this land is no good 
to us.” 

“T cannot believe the land is at fault.” 

“It’s good enough land.” 

“You don’t look like a weakling.” 

“I'm all right when I get a chance. I 
did fine in the army. But there’s nothing 
here for me. I can live on the gun, in the 
woods, but that’s no life if you want to 
make money.” 

“You may be right, Smith, but.I can’t 
fully agree with you about your lack of 
opportunity. Let’s talk about something 
else. Where’s the nearest shop where table- 
cloths and dishes can be bought?” 

This question touched Archer’s temper. 
He replied gruffly that he had already ex- 
plained that he had no money to spend. 

“You did me a good turn yesterday all 
right,"’ added the young man, “‘but I don’t 
see why you have to come around and make 
me look like a roughneck and a tightwad 
in my wife’s eyes. You've said too much.” 

Forbes’s smile vanished. His eyes hard- 
ened. “If you stop to remember what I 
did to old Tumbly’s revolver,’’ he began, 
“besides having kicked his shotgun out of 
the wagon, I feel I have some right to talk 
to you. Now I have the right to give your 
wife a wedding gift, if I please. And I do 
please. Where’s the nearest town?” 

“Covered Bridge,’’ said Archer, less 
crossly. “You helped me a lot, I know. I 
don't mean to seem so sore.” 

Half an hour later, Forbes drove out in 
the Smith light wagon behind the Smith 
horse, Champion. The little village of Cov- 
ered Bridge lay twelve miles away, while 
old Amos Tumbly’s store was nearer by ten 
miles—but Forbes had no desire to trade 
with Tumbly. The way from the old house 
tothe highroad, once an avenue, was now but 
a tunnel walled in by the boles of old hem- 
lock trees and by tangles of tall bushes. 

The little bridge of poles across the ditch 
where this unkempt avenue joined the high- 
road was in such bad condition that the old 
horse eyed it with distrust. Then he strad- 
dled it with a stiff-jointed hoist and heave. 
After standing a few seconds with his fore- 
feet on the highway, and his hind feet still 
on the avenue, he humped himself across. 

The ditch was crossed. The horse halted 
as soon as the rear wheels were out, and 
then tried to dislodge a gadfly from his ear 
with his off hind hoof. 

“Great work,’’ exclaimed Forbes to the 
horse. “But don’t spoil it now by standing 
on your head.”’ 


ACK in the old kitchen, Archer Smith 

and Molly discussed the man who 

: had come so suddenly and strangely 
into their lives. 

“I'd like to know what rank he had in 
the army,”’ mused Archer. ““Why has he 
scratched it off his pack and haversack? 
It's a regulation army equipment pack. 
There were all kinds of men in that old Eng- 
lish Army, andsomeof them right in theranks 
—lawyers and business men and sporting 
old bloods who never earned a dollar in 
their lives, but would break their necks with 
pleasure at stone walls, riding after a fox. 
But I wouldn’t wonder if this Forbes was 
an officer. He gave me a look when I said 
something that riled him. A sergeant-major 
would have bawled me out.”’ 

Just then old Archer Smith and James 
Smith came in. 

_ “Whar’s he went to?” asked James, dart- 
ing glances into every shadowy corner. 

“To Covered Bridge.”’ 

Did he take that moose calf along? He 
didn’t? Well, you'd best go right out now 
and knock it over the head. I see what he’s 
up to. Wardens can’t fool me. He'll be comin’ 
back with another warden or a constable 
and catch us with the goods—a young 
moose in captivity. He'll swear it was here 
when he came in last night. We got to kill 
it and bury it.” 

“You ought to have thought of that be- 


fore you shot the cow,” said young Archer 
scornfully. 

“Shut your face!’ ordered his father. 
“That's no way to talk. Whar’d we be if 
I didn’t take a risk now and again? Tell 
me that. Whar'd we be for today’s dinner?” 

Young Archer turned away with gloom 
and shame on his face. 

“Mr. Forbes is not a game warden,” 
put in Molly, looking at her father-in-law 
with obvious distaste. ‘And if you are 
going to have any of that moose meat for 
your dinner, you'll have to cook it yourself. 
I won't touch it.” 

She turned and walked out. Jim Smith 
blinked after her, thunderstruck. 

“And don’t touch that moose calf,” 
said young Archer. ‘‘Mr. Forbes is coming 
back. He only went to buy us some table- 
cloths and cups and saucers.” 

“Tablecloths!” cried Jim. He had so much 
more to say that his mind flopped in con- 
fusion, and his tongue stuck. 

“What's for breakfast?” asked old Archer. 
“It’s getting late—and the fire’s out.’”  “ 

“Help yourself,"’ said young Archer; and 
with that he strode out of the house. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A Discontented Bridegroom 


ORBES reached Covered Bridge with- 
Be: trouble, tied up Champion outside 
Lob’s store, and bought half a dozen 
tablecloths, two dozen napkins and a service 
of dishes for six. He also bought (for the 
moose) a nursing bottle of the latest model 
and largest size, together with some cheese, 
crackers and canned peaches. Three miles on 
his way home, he drew rein for refreshment. 
He had no more than broken into a can 
of peaches when Jingle Tomson appeared 
over a rise in the road. The queer fellow 
still carried his eight-foot pole, and nothing 
else. He grinned at Forbes’s cheery greeting 
and accepted his invitation to sit down and 
help himself. Cheese and crackers went 
down his throat like winking; and while 
Forbes looked on in wonder Jingle swooped 
a hand to the can of peaches and started 
pouring them into his mouth, juice and all. 
“Easy all!’ exclaimed Forbes. “As you 
were. I like peaches too." 

Jingle nodded and then swiftly and with 
both hands disposed of what remained of 
the cheese and crackers. 

“You live with them Smiths, hey?” 

“T passed last night with them, and am 
going back now. I'll say good-by. I’m hun- 
gry.” 

“T jingle my money when I has some.” 

“You'll not jingle any more of mine, my 
lad. Give your stomach a shake and see if 
you can get a jingle out of my peaches.”’ 

Forbes stepped up to his seat in the wagon 
and sent Champion away at a shuffling 
trot. Jingle Tomson sat motionless until 
the wagon was out of sight around a bend 
of spruces. Then he darted aside into the 
woods, trailing his pole. 

To see Jingle slogging on foot along a road 
one would not suspect him of speed or 
agility—but now he showed both. He went 
over the old brush fence like a jumping 
deer. He ran with the gleam of cunning and 
the glint of desire in his queer eyes, 
heading for the ancient house of the Smiths. 
By traveling this bee-line through the thick- 
ets and swamps he could reach the old house 
long before the tall stranger. 

Covetousness was in Jingle Tomson’s 
half-crazy mind; and the intention of theft 
was in his queer brain. Ever since his first 
meeting with the tall stranger he had 
wanted that gray-green pack and that neat 
greenish haversack reinforced with leather. 
And these were not all. He wanted the 
stranger’s gray coat, with its belt and big 
pockets, and his knickerbockers and stock- 
ings and gray hat. 

His desire for these things had faced 
him about on the Ordnance Road as in- 
exorably as if two strong hands had gripped 
his shoulders and twirled him. He knew 
exactly why he wanted the pack, the haver- 
sack and the handsome clothes. His brain 
on that point was as clear as glass. He firmly 
believed that, if he could put these articles 
on, he would become just such a man as 
their present owner. 

With no suspicion of Jingle’s mad rush 
through the woods, Forbes continued his 
jogging way home. He was still two miles 
from the house when he met young Archer 
Smith. 

“So you're safe, are you?” asked Archer. 
“We heard you had a smash-up—heard 


Champion took a tumble and smashed up| 


the rig. Jingle Tomson just told us so.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 188] 








WE don’t need to tell you 
that to make the team 
and get your letter, you've got 
to be in tip-top physical con- 
dition. Anybody knows that. 
But a lot of fellows think that fine physt- 
cal condition is achieved by. exercise 
—- They forget the importance of 


The right foods can do more to build 
you up physically than any other one 
thing—and the wrong foods can just 
naturally ruin your chances. 


“Well, what is right food?” —you say. 
Listen! Some foods contain many of the 
vital elements that are essential to health 
and full vigor. Others contain few of these 
elements. The thing to do is to choose 
those foods which contribute the most, 
the best varied proportion, of vital ele- 
ments to your body. That's straight! And 
one of the best of all foods is Grape-Nuts! 


Here’s what Grape-Nuts contributes 
to your body. Made of wheat and malted 
barley, it provides iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins 
for muscle and body-building; dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy; 
and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of the appe- 
tite. Eaten with milk 
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or cream, Grape-Nuts pro- 
vides more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal! 
Hereare some other things you 
should know about this famous 
food. It is baked by a special process, 
which not only brings out the full, rich 
flavor of the golden grains—but also 
makes Grape-Nuts particularly easy ‘to 
digest. And Grape-Nuts is a crisp food, 
one that requires thorough chewing. 
Proper chewing, dentists tell us, gives 
the teeth and gums exercise they must 
have to remain sound and healthy. 


It is these advantages that have placed 
Grape-Nuts on the training tables of col- 
leges all over the country—and on tables 
in millions of American homes. 


We'd like you to win that letter. We'd 
like you to try Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
tomorrow. For it will help! Let’s get to- 
ane Your grocer will supply you with 


rape-Nuts. Or you can accept the free 
offer below. 








G.—Y¥.c.— 4-28 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Coweany, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with the booklet “Over the Top 
Physically,"* written by a former physical director 
of the United States Marines. 
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GrapeNuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
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Toasties. Post's Bran Flakes and Post"s Bran Chocolate. 
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One,two -Its 800d for you 
Three, four-They all want more 
Five, Six -It comes in sticks 
Seven,eizht-The flavors reat 
Nine, ten -Say it again — 


WRIGLEYS 


THE WRIGLEY R/GAMAROLE 










Wrigley’s gives lasting 
enjoyment and benefit. 











Hey!—you Scouts! 


Listen to me a second—Get yourself a good bicycle. It 
lets you fly around and speed things up, in play or work, . 
for fun or profit, on short trips or long hikes I tell you 

there is nothing like a good bike for Scouts. 


“EES ads 


But get this, and get it right—no bicycle is better than 
its coaster brake. Don’t buy a wheel unless it has the new 
multiple disc, automobile type New Departure Coaster 
Brake. It’s great stuff—soft and velvety in operation, and, 
better yet, zt always works like a charm. Sk: 


cw tent NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., 
pap BRISTOL, CONN. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 187 } 


“Jingle Tomson? How can that be? I 
left him sitting by the roadside, after eating 
my lunch.” 

“Guess he cut straight across country. 
He lets on he’s all crippled up with rheu- 
matism and has to push himself along with 
a pole—but he can scrape the miles off his 
heels like a Morgan horse when he wants to.” 

“But why did he want to run to your house 
to tell you a lie about Champion?”’ 

“He doesn’t need a reason for anything 
he does. He’s crazy.” 

Young Smith climbed to the seat beside 
Forbes, and when they reached the kitchen 
door young Mrs. Smith came running. The 
presents were unwrapped on the kitchen 
table, and the young wife was delighted. 

Forbes sat down to a pot of tea, bread 
and butter, and boiled eggs. Then Molly 
filled the nursing bottle with milk and went 
out to the shed, leaving Archer with Forbes. 


HE back staircase was boarded in 
from bottom to top, and the door at 
the foot had an old wrought-iron 
latch. Forbes happened to be looking at it 
over the rim of his tea-cup, when he sud- 
denly saw the latch lift without a sound. 
Forbes’s casual glance became fixed and 
keen. Archer followed it with his own eyes, 
but did not speak. Slowly the door continued 
to open. Presently something appeared at 
the edge of it, and a face came into view. 
Then the face vanished, and the door closed 
swiftly but without a sound. 

“Who was that?’’ asked Forbes. 

“My father. Don’t bother about him.” 

“Ts he shy?” 

“Kind of bashful, with strangers.” 

Forbes nodded and resumed his meal. 
He had recognized the face as that of the man 
whom he had seen burying the dead moose 
in the woods. 

“Maybe he’s not the kind of man you'd 
like to know,”’ continued the young man, 
with thoughtful and awkward deliberation. 
“T know how a stranger would feel about 
him. Things have been against him from 
the first. We’ve been a worn-out breed for 
a long time, and Pa, he’s pretty near worn 
through. But it might be worse. I guess if 
you said that my father hadn’t the gumption 
to be real bad you’d be pretty near telling 
the truth.” 

“T am sorry,’”’ returned Forbes gravely. 
“Your grandfather seemed to me a man of 
considerable vitality and force for his years. 
But it seems he has not made a success of 
his life. How is that?” 

“The old man’s spry enough,’ commented 
Archer bitterly. ‘But it’s mostly in his 
tongue. He don’t like to work. I guess it’s 
too late now to do anything with this place— 
especially as we haven’t got any money for 
new stock.” 

“But your mother—if you will forgive 
my remarking it—must have been a woman 
of superior qualities. You have much more 
education than the older men.” 

“Mother taught me a lot,’’ admitted 
Archer. ‘“‘She was from across the height of 
land. Her folks came from Scotland. She’s 
been dead a long time. Everybody who knew 
her always said it was a living wonder how 
she came to marry Jim Smith.” 

The door at the foot of the staircase 
opened. Old Archer came into the kitchen. 
His wrinkled face bore a silly grin, and his 
eyes were shining. He dropped into his own 
chair and prodded Forbes with his stick. 

“Listen,”’ he said. ‘‘What’s your opinion 
of a young feller like him? Figgers on goin’ 
away, he does. Too good to live with his 
own pa an’ his oasient Then he fetches 
home a wife an’ acts as if he’s the only 
member of this fam’ly fit to speak to her. 
The gal’s all right—fine gal in hersel’— 
but low, common blood. I can tell ye 
somethin’ about that. Mister, when the 
first Smith came to Dipper Creek he 
brought the first Tumbly along with him 
to clean his boots an’ shine his spurs. That’s 
gospel true. An’ the second Tumbly was 
coachman to the second: Smith. It’s all 
wrote down in a book, but I ain’t glimpsed 
that book since I was a lad. One of them 
Tumblys must have stole it, I reckon. 
They’re all thieves, and always was!”’ 

“One moment,” said Forbes. “I’m in- 
terested. Who was the first Smith on 
Dipper Creek?” 

“Now you're talkin’,”’ cried the old man. 
“Who was the first Smith? He was real 
quality—a great soldier—an’ rich! He was 
a general in the old country. He brought 


' twenty servants into the woods with him, 
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an’ blood horses an’ blood cattle—an’ his 
body-servant was Giles Tumbly. All the 
names was wrote down in the book.” 

“And now look at us,’’ muttered young 
Archer, under his breath. 


E strode out into the yard, and 

Forbes followed him. They found 

Molly scratching the baby moose 
behind the ears. 

“T ought to be booted for bringing you 
here, Molly,’’ said Archer, grimly. “I knew 
what it was—this home of mine. I should 
have waited till I had money to take you 
clear out of this country.” 

“Are you sorry?”’ she asked. 

“T’m ashamed,” he replied. 

“The waiting game is sometimes risky,” 
said Forbes. ‘‘I think you were wise and 
right to seize your opportunity in this man- 
ner. The right time to make this young 
lady your wife was at the first possible 
moment.” He bowed to Molly. ‘The 
domestic situation is awkward, I grant 
you—but feeling ashamed of it won’t help 
now, unless you make an effort to improve 
it ” 


“Improve it!’’ said young Smith. “That's 
easy enough for you to say, and it sounds 
fine—but it doesn’t mean a thing. The place 
can’t be improved, so we've got to quit it.” 

“Not so fast,’’ Forbes interrupted. 
“Since meeting you two, I have thought 
seriously of setting to work right here.” 

Both the young people were puzzled by 
this statement, and Archer was suspicious. 

“‘What’s the big idea?’’ he asked. 

“IT am interested in you, and in this 
old place.” 

“Why?” 

“There are a number of reasons. I want 
to see you solve your problems here, instead 
of running away. If you leave Dipper Creek, 
you will be admitting defeat, and the Tum- 
blys will take all the credit of it to them- 
selves.” 

“The Tumblys!” exclaimed Archer, with 
scorn. ‘‘Molly knows I’m not afraid of them. 
It’s the Smiths I’d be running away from.” 

“If old Amos Tumbly knew that,’ said 
Forbes, ‘it would give him more pleasure 
than if he chased you out of the country 
with a shotgun. He gloats over the wretched 
state to which the Smiths have fallen. 
What would please him more than proof 
that your family has fallen so low that you 
can’t live with them? And I have a proposi- 
tion to make to you.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
An Odd Proposition 


HE proposal made by Forbes to young 

Archer Smith and Molly Smith, there 

by the door of the ramshackle shed, 
with the moose calf staring at him, sounded 
like something out of a fairy tale to Molly, 
and like a bad joke to Archer. 

“It’s against nature,” raged Archer. 
“There’s no sense in it. What would a 
stranger care about us enough to cost him 
real money?” 

“My reason and motives are strictly 
honorable,” said Forbes sternly. 

“T reckon that’s so,’’ answered Archer, 
showing embarrassment. “And I don't 
doubt your word a particle—I just thought 
you must be joking.” 

Forbes turned his back on them and 
fished deep inside his pockets. Then he 
turned again with his right hand extended. 
From thumb and forefinger hung two bank 
bills, each of the value of one thousand 
dollars. His face was expressionless. 

“T offer you this,’ he said, ‘to buy new 
stock and feed, and to make necessary re- 
pairs inside and outside the house. If you 
show that you can spend it wisely, there 
is more where it came from—but you'll 
have to take me as a full partner, and you'll 
have to make the changes in your household 
that I have prescribed. What about it?” 

Archer put out his hand toward the money. 
His mouth was wide open, and the motion 
of his hand may have been purely instinctive, 
because the sight of so much money evi- 
dently dazed him. Molly seized his wrist. 

“No!” she cried. “‘Don’t touch the money. 
We have no right to it. He isn’t giving it 
to us—as if we were beggars.” 

Archer said nothing to that. He stood 
motionless and silent. The money remained 
invitingly extended for several seconds 
longer. Then it was withdrawn, and Forbes 
turned and strode off toward the house, 
entering the kitchen. 
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“He won't make that offer again,” said 
Archer, miserably. “That was our chance 
to get clear—and you didn’t let me take 
“He would have scorned you for snatching 
at the money,” Molly answered. “I saw 
it in his face. He was treating us like his 
equals—like friends—when he offered to be 
your partner here. He wasn’t giving you 
a handout. He wanted to see if you had any 
self-respect. You insulted him, Arch. Now 
he'll go away despising us all.” 

Forbes came out from the _ kitchen. 
“T wonder where my pack and haversack 
are,” he said. “I put them on a nail between 
the windows, and they are not there now.” 

“Was there anything in them?’’ Archer 
asked. 

“Nothing. I unpacked last night.”’ 

All three went to the kitchen and searched 
vainly, even in cupboards and pot-closets. 
Then they went upstairs. In Forbes’s bed- 
room nothing had been disturbed. 

Suddenly Forbes chuckled. 

“T have it,’’ he said. “Jingle Tomson. 
I saw him gazing greedily at my pack and 
haversack when I first met him. That ex- 
plains his cross-country run and the story 
he told to get you out of the house. And I 
thought him a harmless idiot !”’ 

Archer nodded. ‘‘He isn’t harmless. He's 
full of crazy notions.” 

“Well,” said Forbes, “I think he ran 
here for my pack and haversack. How am 
I to travel without them?” 

“T have a pack,” said Archer, in a hesitat- 
ing manner. ‘““The same kind of army pack 
as yours. I'll give it to you and welcome if 
you want it. But— ” 

“Archer doesn’t want you to take it,” 
interrupted Molly. ‘“‘He doesn’t want you 
to go—and he wants to ask you to excuse 
him.” 

“That’s right,’ said Archer. “I was 
bad-mannered and stupid.” 

Forbes glanced keenly from wife to hus- 
band and back again. 

“That's all right,”” he said. ‘While you 
are considering the proposal I made you, I 
will be glad to stay here.” 

A week passed on the old Smith place 
without any incidents of importance, except 
young Archer Smith's purchase of a span 
of horses from a man at Mill Corners. 
Nothing was seen of Jingle Tomson, nor 
was anything seen or heard of the Tumblys. 
No neighbors came in to congratulate the 
bride and groom. Jim Smith continued to 
keep out of Forbes’s way, though he no 
longer suspected the stranger of being a 
game warden. He never ate with the others, 
and spent most of his time in the woods. 
This suited them all, including old Archer. 

The work of the week consisted in mend- 
ing the worst holes in the roof, and in rush- 
ing the haymaking with the new span of 
horses. The hay was over-ripe, but still 
worth harvesting. Forbes had paid for the 
horses, of course—he told young Archer that 
he could consider the money a loan, until 
young Archer fully made up his mind about 
the partnership proposition. He knew that 
the young man’s wits, unsharpened by 
exercise, moved slowly. Forbes was not 
cross with him for failing to leap at the 
opportunity to accumulate both capital and 
a partner. In fact, Forbes set himself to 
prove that his services as partner would be 
useful. He was not a skilled haymaker, but 
he was a good teamster. It was a treat to 
see him control the spirited new horses, 
backing and swinging the rattling old 
mower at the end of the swath. 

“Reckon you've handled horses before,” 
said the countryman. 

“All my life,” replied Forbes. 


ORBES had been in the old house for 
eight days before old Amos Tumbly 
™ heard of it. Jingle Tomson was his 
informant. Amos found him eating pork and 
beans in the Tumbly kitchen one morning, 
after the Tumbly boys had gone afield. 
This morning, in the Tumbly kitchen, he 
told old Amos that the mysterious visitor 
was living in the Smith home and working 
hard on the Smith farm. Tumbly said that 
he didn’t believe a word of it. He had 
ordered the stranger to get out of the coun- 
try, and he knew the stranger was not fool 
enough to defy him. That is what he said. 
But in his heart he did not feel so sure, re- 
membering the scornful and autocratic way 
in which the stranger had treated him. 
Young Archer’s got a new team,” said 
Jingle, “and he an’ Forbes have up and 
fixed the roof and the pigpen.” 
‘I'll fix him!’ snapped the old man. “A 
team of hosses, you say? Whar'd that no- 
account pauper get the price of a team?” 


Old Amos detvided that he would have to 
run the man quickly out of the country. 
He got up, onl walked through the woods 
toward the Smith home. Within half a mile 
he encountered James Smith. 

“How do, Mr. Tumbly,”’ replied James 
Smith to the old man’s surly greeting. There 
was apprehension in Smith’s eyes, and a 
sickly smile on his weak face. ‘I’m feelin’ 
grand, thank ye,’’ he added. 

“Ye look it, James,’’ returned Amos, 
with a sneering grin. ““Grand weather,” he 
continued, “for walkin’ the woods and maybe 
shootin’ somethin’ for the pot. How’s the 
moose and deer this year?” 

“Ain't seen nary a moose nor a deer all 
summer. 

“Been eatin’ grass, hey?” 

Smith's throat twitched, but he made no 
answer. Amos uttered a short bark, which 
was evidently intended for laughter, and 
asked another question. ‘How's your friend 
with the short pants?”’ 

“That dude Englishman? He ain’t no 
friend of mine.” 

“Bought you a pair of hosses, didn’t he?” 

James Smith turned his head aside. He 
was a poor talker, and he was thoroughly 


afraid of Amos. Amos was deep. There was | 


no telling what he was driving at. 
“Get rid of him,’’ said Amos, suddenly. 


“Throw him out. What would he come | 


trampin’ into this country for, if he was all 
right? He’s a runaway banker, like as not— 
maybe a criminal. The police will be coming 
for him some fine day.” 

Even as he talked, Tumbly wondered if 
Smith could possibly be fool enough not to 
detect his real opinion of the mysterious 
visitor. Amos did not think that Forbes was 
a criminal; he sized him up as a conceited 
greenhorn, who wandered around with the 
crazy idea that his mission in life was to set 
other people right. Forbes had insulted and 
defied him, Amos Tumbly himself, the 
richest man in thirty miles of settlements in 
the woods. Now he was mending leaks and 
buying horses for the disreputable Smiths, 
with a very evident intention of lifting them 
up from the depths where they belonged. 
This was too much. 

“Reckon ye’re right,” muttered Smith. 
“But he acts like the Governor-General from 
Ottawa, swellin’ around the house. He come 
after dark, eight nights ago, with a young 
moose.” 

“Young moose?” barked Tumbly. ‘What 
d’ye mean? Did he shoot it out of season?”’ 

“It’s a calf, an’ it’s still alive. He got it 
in the woods somewhere.”’ 

“Whar’s the cow?” 

Smith shook his head. 


‘Maybe he shot her,’’ suggested Tumbly. | 


“T dunno. Ain't seen hair nor hoof of any 
moose round the place.” 

“Of course ye ain't. How would ye? Well, 
we got this joker whar we want him. It’s 
against the law to keep a wild moose in 
captivity without leave from the chief 
warden. An’ the warden will want to know 
what happened to the cow. Keep your eye 
on the calf, see that nothin’ happens to it, 
and I'll be along tomorrow with Warden 
Silt.” 


AMES decided, after slow thought, to 
warn Forbes that the game warden 
would be coming. Forbes was not at 

all pleased when Smith accosted him in the 
barnyard, an hour or two later. He never 
saw the ragged fellow without thinking 
about the burial scene in the woods. Forbes 
loathed any man who could bring himself to 
shoot a cow moose in summer, a dam witha 
sucking calf. To him this was more than a 
crime against the game laws—it was 
a revoltingly cruel and cowardly sort of 
murder. 

“Amos Tumbly’s got a grudge against 
ye,”’ muttered James Smith. ‘‘He’s fetchin’ 
Warden Silt along first thing tomorrow 
mornin’.” 

“What for?” 

“Tt's the little moose calf,’”’ replied Jim, 
after swallowing hard several times. “It’s 
agin the law to keep a young moose in 
captivity without the warden’s say-so. 
You better put that calf out of the way.” 


Forbes’s smile was not pleasant. ‘‘So that | 


is the law,”” he said, and his voice matched 








his smile. “It’s not a bad idea having a| 


warden come around here—how will he 
deal with the man who killed the mother and 


left the calf to starve? Let the warden come. | 


The calf will be here when he calls.” 
Words, glance and tone of voice were all 
terribly significant. Jim Smith had meant to 
frighten Forbes—perhaps to frighten him 
off the place. But now Forbes was walking 
[conTINUED ON PAGE 190 | 
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“The herd never feeds without a sentinel posted, 
to give notice of approaching danger, which is 
done by uttering a shrill whistling noise. No 
sooner is the alarm given, than each one seeks 
safety in the most inaccessible situations, reached 
by astounding leaps over crevasses, on the faces 
of seemingly perpendicular rocks. 
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away, leaving Jim Smith trembling with 
fear and rage. 

Hiram Silt arrived punctually next morn- 
ing. He was fifty years old, and in robust 
health. He had been a sportsmen’s guide 
before becoming a warden; and before that 
jhe had been a lumberjack and ‘white 
water boy.” 

The family were at breakfast when Silt 
came in sight—all except Jim. 

“Tt’s Silt!’ exclaimed old Archer, who 
was facing the window at the moment. 


young Archer. “‘Go tell him to duck!’’ 
Young Archer sprang from his chair to 
the:window. 
“Would you believe it?’”” he asked in a 
dazed voice. ‘‘There’s Pa, talkin’ to Silt and 


4: | showin’ him the moose calf.” 


“An’ calm as a frozen trout, at that,” 


comin’ right in.” 

“Good morning, Archer,’ 
nified warden. 

“Mornin’,” replied Archer. 

“‘Who’s the owner of the moose calf in the 
shed?” asked Silt. 

“T am,” said Forbes, quietly. 

“This is an official visit,’”’ said Silt. ‘I’m 
| a game warden, and it is against the law to 
| keep a moose, caribou or deer in captivity 
| without you have written permission from 
| the chief game warden of the province.” 
| “I’m responsible,” said Forbes. ‘‘The calf 
| joined me in the woods, in the dark. It was 
| hungry. Concluding from its behavior that 
lit was motherless, I brought it here with 
me, and fed it, and have continued to feed 


’ 


said the dig- 


o-- 








permission was needed. I will apply for it 
at once.” 

“It’s too late,’’ said the warden. ‘Ig- 
norance of the law doesn’t excuse an offender 
before the law.” 

“That sounds erudite and alarming—but 
what does it mean exactly?” 

The tan on the warden’s cheeks darkened 
and reddened. He did not know what 
erudite meant, but suspected the worst— 
and he was quite certain that the well- 
dressed stranger was trying to be smart at 
his expense. 

“Tt means that it’s my duty to arrest ye, 
and that I’m goin’ to do it. Here’s my 
warrant. You can come along with me now,” 
said Hiram Silt. 

“How far do we go?’’ asked Forbes. 

“A little better’n eighteen miles.” 

“This is all foolishness,” exclaimed young 
Archer. ‘‘Mr. Forbes saved the calf's life.”’ 

“The law-is -the law,” proclaimed Silt, 
ponderously. 

Forbes excused _himself to Molly and the 
old man, asked Molly to take care of the 
| young moose while he was away, and walked 
| calmly out with Silt at his heels. He turned, 
| just outside the door, and said: ‘“‘I’ll be home 
| tomorrow.” 

“Three months is the penalty,” said Silt, 
“or one hundred dollars fine.” 

Accompanied by young Archer, they 
walked in silence to the highway. Beside the 
road was a horse and buggy, and Amos 
Tumbly stood there with an evil smile on 
his face. 

“Get in,’’ said Silt. 

“Wait a minute,’’ yelled Tumbly. ‘‘He’s 
tricky. I’ve drove with him, and I know him. 
He’s dangerous. Put the handcuffs on him!’’ 

“IT am unarmed,” said Forbes, quietly. 
| ‘“‘And I shall come along with you without 
| resistance.” 

“Don’t ye believe it!’’ shrieked Tumbly. 
“Tf you don’t watch out, he’ll clout you on 
the ear an’ drive off with the hoss and buggy. 
Don’t say I didn’t caution ye. Don’t take 
chances with him.” 

“I know my duty,’ retorted Silt. “I 
don’t need help nor advice.’’ He turned 
to Forbes. ‘Guess I might as well put 
the bracelets on you, so’s everybody’ll be 
happy.” 

Forbes looked startled, then very stern. 
His cheeks flushed. ‘“‘You can’t mean to 
handcuff me,”’ he said, very low. ‘I have no 
| intention of resisting you. I am perfectly 
| willing to drive with you to the magistrate, 
| and I'll give you my word not to raise hand 
or foot against you or to make any attempt 
to escape.” 

“‘He’s an elegant talker,” sneered Tumbly. 

The warden pulled the handcuffs from his 
pocket. 

Forbes’s face was brick red. ‘On my word 
| of honor,”’ he said. 

“Hold your hands out,” snapped Silt. 





“Where’s your pa?” he said, sharply, to, 


said old Archer. ‘‘Well, here’s the warden - 


THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


[cONTINUED FROM PAGE 189] 


“Tt cannot be,” Forbes replied. “I am 
sorry, but I cannot permit you or anyone to 
put irons on me. You are an officer of the 
law, but I am not a criminal. I really must 
ask you to be reasonable.” 

The warden stared. Hiram Silt was not a 
clever man, but he felt a quiver of uneasi- 
ness. He was about to pocket the handcuffs 
when old Amos Tumbly laughed. 

“Cold feet!’’ he jeered, and laughed again. 


ILT took two quick steps toward 
Forbes, grasping his wrist. Forbes stood 
quietly, saying that he had not resisted 

arrest and. charging. young Archer Smith 
to witness. that fact..But, as Silt evidently 
intended to.use: force, Forbes suddenly 
thrust out both his hands. 

“Put them on,’’ he said. “I didn’t. know 
that you were.a coward, and afraid of an 
unarmed man.” 

Silt snapped the heavy irons on Forbes’s 
wrists and stepped back, looking first at 
Forbes and then at Tumbly, and compar- 
ing their faces and behavior. Tumbly was 
hopping up and down in the road, flinging 
unprintable epithets at the handcuffed man. 
This was his hour..of revenge, and he ex- 
tracted every possible crumb of sweetness 
from it. 

Silt’s mind worked slowly. But at last he 
stepped forward and unlocked the hand- 
cuffs. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,’’ he said. “I’m 
not a coward.” 

“Just a fool,”’ said Forbes, very softly. 
“Shall we drive on now? The presence of 


_ your friend is unpleasant to. me.”, 
it ever since. I did not know that written | ( 


“He’s no. friend of mine,” protested 
Hiram Silt, climbmg up into the buggy 
after Forbes and taking the reins. ‘I. never 


‘ done anything like that: before,”’. the warden 


continued, in a gloomy and ashamed voice. 
“T’ve handled Injuns, too—dozens of ’em. 
Old Tumbly got me sore and wild, some- 
how.” fran 

“T can quite understand it,’’ replied 
Forbes. ‘‘He has the same effect on me.” 

They drove in silence to Judge Foster’s 
office, and Silt regretted more and more— 
whenever he looked at his captive—that he 
had been fool enough to arrest him. Just be- 
fore arriving, Silt uttered a word of apology. 

“T hope you won’t hold this against me, 
Mister,” he said. ‘‘Judge Foster ain’t goin’ 
to be harsh with you. He’ll see that you 
meant no harm. I couldn’t overlook the 
young moose in the pigpen. The judge will 
wonder why you're livin’ with them Smiths, 
Got any papers to show who you. are?” 

“That’s my business,”’ said Forbes. 

“You been in the army, haven’t you?” 

“T soldiered for thirty-nine years,’’ re- 


_ plied Forbes. ‘‘But that’s my business, too.”’ 


It was with very real misgivings that 
Hiram Silt presented his prisoner to Judge 
Foster, who was sitting in his office, a 
picture of justice tempered by mercy, in 
his frock coat and carpet slippers. .. . 

No sooner had Judge Foster heard the 
charge against Forbes, and Forbes’s ex- 
planation of the circumstances, than he 
ordered Silt to leave the office. Twenty 
minutes later, the judge shouted: ‘‘Come in, 
Hiram.” , 

Silt entered uncomfortably, twisting his 
hands together. 

“You are to return this gentleman to:the 
place where you found him,’ said the 
judge. “The young moose is to remain with 
him till he sees fit to release him. Warn 
Amos Tumbly, from me, to keep his hands 
off Mr. Forbes’s affairs. I wish to compli- 
ment you, Hiram, on the spirit of considera- 
tion and good sense with which you have 
performed your duty.” 

Silt’s jaw dropped. 

“Didn’t he—didn’t he tell you about the 
handcuffs?” 

“What handcuffs?” 

Foster. 

Through the warden’s mind percolated 
at last the truth that Forbes had not com- 
plained about him—and from that moment 
Forbes had no greater friend in the whole 
country. ; 


returned Judge 


CHAPTER SIX 
The Humiliation of Young Arch 


HE Smiths of Dipper Creek were 

sitting at the supper table when the 

sound of wheels and hoofs came from 

the yard. Young Archer sprang up and 

opened the door, and in stepped Forbes, 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 192] 
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ALL JAPAN GOES TO THE POLLS 


HE recent election in Japan was interesting 

because it was the first under practically 
universal manhood suffrage. Hitherto only 
about three million Japanese had the right to 
vote. Now there are nearly twelve million 
voters on the lists, and the peasants and coolies 
had their first chance to cast a ballot. The elec- 
tion went off quietly, but appears to have been 
indecisive. Neither of the two large parties, the 
Seiyukai and the Minseito, got a clear majority 
in the Diet. The balance, of power is held by 
independent and proletarian members. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT HAVANA 


HE Pan-American Congress at Havana, 

after a long session, often on the verge of a 
serious crisis, adjourned in 
what amounted to a general 
harmony. That it did so is 
owing chiefly to the tact and 
skillful diplomacy of our lead- 
ing representative, Mr.Charles 
E. Hughes. Again and again 
his speeches smoothed the 
troubled waters of debate and 
silenced the more or less hos- 
tile critics of American policy. 
The fireworks were mainly 
contributed by Sefior Pueyrre- 
don, Argentine ambassador 
at Washington, who strove 
hard to get the Congress to 
pronounce against interven- 
tion by one state in the in- 
ternal affairs of another under 
any excuse, and in favor of a 
customs union between the 
nations of America by which 
protective tariffs should be 
greatly reduced. Directed by 
his home government to take 
a less determined stand on 
these points, he resigned both his place in the 
Congress and his ambassadorship and returned 
to Buenos Aires to run, so it is said, for the 
Presidency. The Congress did not, as some 
people feared, express any official criticism 
of the policy of the United States in Nicaragua 
and agreed to a convention for the conduct of 
the Pan-American Union by which strictly 
political questions were put outside the field of 
debate. It accepted conventions defining the 
international law on a great number of ques- 
tions, drew up a code of public sanitation, 
voted a resolution in favor of compulsory 
arbitration and called a conference of American 
nations to meet in Washington and draw up a 
general treaty carrying out the terms of the 
resolution. In all these activities Mr. Hughes, 
as the foremost intellect of the gathering, took 
an influential and often determining part. 


LINDBERGH AT HAVANA 


N gaining the good will of the Latin peoples 

for the United States Mr. Hughes had the 
effective aid of Colonel Lindbergh, who 
finished at Havana a flying tour that included 
Mexico, all the Central American states, 
Venezuela, Colombia, the Virgin Islands, 
Porto Rico, Santo Domingo and Haiti. He 
was greeted cordially everywhere, especially 
at Havana, where he remained for a few days 
before flying to St. Louis, his old home. 


CONGRESS IN A SPENDING MOOD 


ONGRESS made slow progress in legislation 

and often acted in opposition to the known 
wishes of President Coolidge. It added some 
$200,000,000 to the Mississippi-flood-relief bill 
and a number of smaller but still substantial 
amounts to other appropriation bills. Opinion 
in Washington was that the President might 
feel obliged to use his veto power on some of 
these bills or else on the tax-reduction bill, 
since there seemed to be serious danger that 
there would not be money enough to meet the 
appropriations if the income tax were cut. 
The Senate passed the Jones bill, which con- 
tinues government ownership and operation of 
merchant shipping in the face of the President's 
desire to get the government out of the shipping 
business; and it also passed a resolution declar- 
ing its opposition to the occupation of the 
Presidency by any man for more than eight 
years. It also voted for an investigation of the 
power situation in the country by the Federal 
Trade Commission instead of by the Senate. 


THE MARCH OF SPEED 


ALCOLM CAMPBELL, a British driver, 
set a new record for speed in automobiles 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, where he covered 
the course twice at a mean speed of almost 
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207 miles an hour. One mile was made in be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen seconds, or at the 
rate of 220 miles an hour. 


THE NAVY QUESTION 


N the naval appropriations bill alone 

something less than the expenditure pro- 
posed seemed likely. A good deal of opposition, 
both in and out of Congress, appeared when 
it was known that the Navy wanted ships built 
at a cost of nearly $800,000,000. After several 
hearings on the subject the naval committee of 
the House amended the bill to authorize fif- 
teen cruisers instead of twenty-five and cut out 
all the submarines and destroyers. What the bill 
would finally provide for was still uncertain on 
March 1. Those who opposed the Navy pro- 
gram did so on the ground that it was extrava- 
gant and provocative. Those 
who favored it asserted that 
it was essential to the effi- 
ciency of our fleets, though it 
appeared that one argument 
in its support was the strategic 
advantage such a program 
would give us in “‘bargaining”’ 
at the next conference on 
naval limitation in 1931. 


AN ELECTRICAL 
MARVEL 


OCTOR COOLIDGE, of 
the research laboratory 
of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has succeeded in con- 
structing a cathode-ray tube 
that carries nine hundred 
thousand volts, three times as 
powerful as one he built two 
years ago. He declares that it 
will soon be possible to make 
such tubes that will carry a 
current of some millions of volts, and that they 
will discharge the characteristic rays that are 
obtained now from radium in great quantity. 
One such tube would probably produce as many 
rays as a ton of radium. 


ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC PLANS 


HILE Commander Byrd is hard at work 

preparing airplanes, dog-sledge equip- 
ment and supplies tor the exploration of the 
Antarctic continent that he has in mind, 
General Nobile, the Italian designer of the 
dirigible Norge, in which the Amundsen 
expedition flew over the North Pole, is planning 
a survey of the North-polar ice by airship. He 
will make his base in Spitzbergen and hopes to 
spend some time in the Arctic zone, studying 
the winds, the climatic conditions, the compass 
variations and the geography of that vast 
region. It has also been reported that Captain 
Wilkins is going to make another attempt to 
reach the unexplored part of the polar sea by 
airplane from Alaska. He has tried twice before 
without success. 


THE FRENCH TREATY 


E have signed a new arbitration treaty 

with France, but it does not contain 
the definite outlawry of war between the two 
nations that M. Briand proposed. That is 
because we have stood out for a formula that 
could be extended to meet the case of any 
other nation that would sign a similar treaty 
with us, while the French think they must 
limit their agreements to comply with what 
they regard as their duties under the League of 
Nations, which include their assistance of any 
nation that has been “‘aggressively’’ attacked 
by another. 


DISCUSSING PEACE 


T Geneva the Arbitration and Security Com- 
mission of the League of Nations was hard 
at work through February, trying to find 
some way of reaching an agreement on the 
best means of avoiding war. Germany, England 
and Russia (the latter country represented by 
an “observer’’) all had plans to suggest. The 
Russian idea for prompt mutual disarmament 
was the simplest, but in view of the conditions 
in Europe the least. practical. The weight of 
opinion in the commission seemed to be in 
favor of treaties between possible enemies, 
modeled on the famous Locarno agreement, 
so phrased as to make the ‘‘aggressor’’ in any 
dispute unmistakable. But the Germans, who 
are disappointed in the working of the Locarno 
pact, prefer a definite control of all interna- 
tional disputes by the League itself. What the 
issue would be was not clear when our record 
closed. 
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Roses Kyverywhere 


In the Garden, in the House, in the Yard— 
everywhere about the place you can have some 
roses in connection with our wonderful offer of 


Two Year Subscription to 


Poultry Keeper- 


andl2 Beautiful Rose 


for only $100 Bushes Absolutely Free. 


This is your chance to get those flowers that 
you have been wanting. This big offer 
whereby we send you 12 Rose Bushes and 
also 2 Hydrangeas — sometimes called Hills 
of Snow — will be sent at proper time for 
planting in your locality, with all transpor- 
tation charges paid. 

You can have flowers growing under your 
window, beside the paths, or along the fences. 
We will send you our selection of 12 Roses 
from the following varieties. They will be 
assorted both as to color and type, so that 
you will get a wonderful variety. 


















































RED 


Bush Excelsa — Red, of true bush form. 


Very free bloomer. 
Radiance — Red. Bears large numbers of deep rose-red, globular. flowers. 


Flower of Fairfield — A red rambler that blooms profusely all through the 
season, . 


Crimson Rambler — A favorite everywhere. 


Very hardy and a free bloomer. 


PINK 


Dorothy Perkins — A pink rambler with very double flowers. Extremely hardy. 
Seven Sisters — Ranges from white to pink in color, all on the same stems. 
Japanese Rose — A pink bush rose that is very fragrant and hardy. 


Tausendschoen — White, pink and rose colors are borne on 
the same stems of this climber. 


WHITE 


Wichuraiana — A single white rose that is exceedingly beautiful. 
Also known as the Memorial Rose. 


White Dorothy Perkins — A white climber that is hardy and 
of striking beauty. 


Snow Queen — A beautiful white bush rose of exquisite fragrance. 


Madame Plantier — A white Hybrid Perpetual that is prized 
wherever roses are grown. 


BLUE 


Vielchenblau (Blue Rambler) — The buds are reddish-violet and 


open to violet-blue. 
YELLOW 


Gardenia — Bears large numbers of double yellow flowers of 
delightful fragrance. 


Sunburst — Orange-copper color; ve~y fragrant and everblooming. 


Hugonis — Single yellow. Famous for hedgings and bor- 
ders; sometimes called the Golden Rose of China. Best 
novelty rose. 


In addition to the Roses, remember 2 Snowball 
Hydrangeas — giant clusters of snow-white flowers 
nearly conceal the foliage of this stately shrub. 


Weare making this special offer to greatly increase 
the subscription list of POULTRY KEEPER. 
POULTRY KEEPER is a journal that every 
poultry raiser should read. It is chock full of in- 
formation from cover to cover. It is for those 
who want to make money out of poultry. It 
deals with the practical side of poultry raising. 
Send your order at once so that we can book you 
for this splendid collection. 


SPECIAL Rose COLLECTION 


| With Two Years’ Subscription to POULTRY KEEPER for $1.00 
A. OTIS ARNOLD, Publisher, Dept. Y. C., Quincy, Illinois 

| Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me POULTRY KEEPER for two years, and 
| also send me, free of further charge, your collection of 12 Roses and 2 Hydrangeas. They 
l are to be sent me postpaid at proper time for my locality. 

| 

| 

| 


Sr. 08 RF. De... . 


_ For points west of Rocky Mountains and Canada send 2Sc for extra postage on POULTRY KEEPER 
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KNIVES 
THAT BITE 





HE United States Bureau of 
Standards and: the Boy 


Scouts of America tested this 
knife and approved it. The 
Scout Organization gave its 
official endorsement because 
they found it equal to the hard 
service a scout gives it. That’s 
a pretty good recommendation 
for any knife. 





Remington 
cial 

Scout Knife 

33333 





Wirt its sturdy cutting blade — 
sharp, because it is hand-honed — 
of fine steel that holds its biting edge, 
its screw driver, bottle opener, can 
opener, and reamer or punch-blade, 
you'll find it one of the handiest tools 
you own. You'll want it for tinkering 
with the radio. Hunting, fishing, hiking, camping or touring; 
working around the house, amin, or farm — you'll be reach- 
ing for it a dozen times a day. 


Your hardware or sporting goods dealer probably has the 
Remington Official Scout Knife. If he hasn't one in stock, send 
us his name with $1.50 for either RS 3333, the larger size, or 
RS 4233, the smalle= size, and we will mail it to you promptly, 
postpaid. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 

25 Broadway . Established 1816 » New York City 


| Remington, 


AMMUNITION CUTLERY 
©wsk.a.c, CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES ins 


Out on the long hike- 
pep up with a stick of 


EG, tt, OEE SNe BS, RET, AR ME NORE PROT TY AASEL” SO AARNE ARI 4A 















That good old licorice flavor 

will freshen you up—and your 
teeth could tramp all day on a 

gum so fresh and smooth. It’s 

the gum for all good scouts! 


GOOD OLD LICORICE FLAVOR 
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- - THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 190 ] 


followed by several dogs, now his friends. 

“What did you say to the judge, if you 
don’t mind tellin’ us?” asked young Archer. 

“The truth,” said Forbes. ‘Judge Foster 
is very reasonable and kind.” 

“IT bet you had to show him your identi- 
fication disk, or something of that kind.” 

“Yes, I showed him who I am.” 

“Look here, Mr. Forbes, who are you?”’ 

“I’m your very sincere friend, Archer— 
your friend and sincere well-wisher. I’m not 
keeping anything back from you, when I 
say that. I hope soon to let you know all 
about myself—but not too soon for your 
full advantage.” 

Here was mystery; and more mystery sur- 
rounded the disappearance, while he was 
bathing in the creek, of Forbes’s knicker- 
bockers. 


HE calm of an evening three days later 
was shattered suddenly by the dogs, 
which set up such a storm of barking 
outside that young Archer ran out, and 
Forbes followed him. A shadowy figure was 
hobbling towards them in the dim moonlight 
—a figure in gray, moving slowly and un- 
steadily. 
Young Archer whistled in the dogs. 
“Who's that?’”’ he called. ‘‘And what ails 
you?” 
“It’s me, and I’m shot,’”’ came the voice 
of Jingle Tomson. 
They carried him into the kitchen, for he 
collapsed immediately after saying these 


words. 

“Hold the lamp this way,” ordered Forbes. 
“Ah—now I know what happened to my 
clothes.” 

Jingle’s face was gray. His queer eyes 
were wild with fear. The right sleeve of his 
fine gray coat—Forbes’s coat—was wet and 
dark. Forbes ripped the shoulder seam with 
his knife, calling for warm water and a 
clean cloth. 

They lifted him up the back stairs and 
laid him down on Forbes’s bed. 

“Who shot you?” asked Archer. 

“Dunno,” moaned Jingle, without open- 
ing his eyes. 

“Someone mistook him for Mr. Forbes,” 
put in the old man, shrewdly. 

His glance met his grandson’s. Young 
Archer went down to the kitchen, where 
Molly was heating broth for Jingle. 

Archer quickened up the fire for her and 
then went out, taking his rifle. He went to 
the stable, led out one of the new horses, and 
rode him off toward the high road. Just 
before reaching it, he pulled 4 suddenly 
to avoid riding down a man who had ap- 
parently sprung out of the ground. It was 
his father. 

“Did ye find him?” asked Jim Smith. He 
trembled, and his voice shook. “Are ye 
ridin’ for a doctor? I went back an’ looked 
for him—an’ he was gone. Is he dead?” 

Then Archer knew who had shot Jingle 
Tomson by mistake for Forbes. He was 
silent, dazed by the horror and shame of it. 

“T reckon I’d best clear out,” wailed Jim. 

Arch dismounted and took the gun from 
his father’s shaking hand. 

“T’m not going to say what I think of you. 
You’re my father. I’ve got to stand by you, 
somehow—no matter what you've: done. 
You can make your mind easy on one thing 
—it wasn’t Mr. Forbes you shot, and the 
wound isn’t serious.”’ 

“Not Mr. Forbes!”’ 

“It was Jingle Tomson. He had Mr. 
Forbes’s clothes on. I don’t know what to 
do about either of you—maybe Mr. Forbes 
can tell me.” 

Archer cantered back to the house and 
whispered for a long time to Molly in the 
kitchen. 

“Tt was just what I thought,’ he told 
her. ‘But Father didn’t run away. He went 
back to where he shot Jingle, and he was 
scared blue. He said he went crazy when 
he pulled the trigger. But he was sorry, even 
before he knew it was Jingle he’d shot. 
Lastly, he wanted to go for the doctor. He’s 
hidin’ around now, ashamed of himself 
all right.” 

When lights were put out for the night, 
Forbes stretched himself on the floor of a 
room next to his own room, where Jingle 
Tomson lay muttering on the bed. Forbes’s 
slumber was not profound, and he was 
awakened by a murmur of voices toward 
dawn, after the moon had set. 

“T’m not a fool all the time, Jim,” said the 
voice of Jingle. “I know who shot me—it 
was the big man, for robbin’ him. I’ll teach 
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him. I got a gun. I keep it hid away. I took 
it from Hen Long’s house last year—an’ 
ca’tridges, too.” 

“Honest, Jingle, it wasn’t him shot ye,” 
came Jim Smith’s husky voice. ‘‘Forgit it.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to,” replied Jingle, stub- 
bornly. 

Forbes lay still until Jim Smith padded 
out of the next room and down the corridor 
into his own bedroom. Jim was lying on his 
own bed when a slight sound at the threshold 
caused him to turn and tremble, with the 
muttered question: ‘‘Who’s thar?” 

“I want to talk to you, Smith,’’ answered 
Forbes, closing the door and advancing to 
the edge of the bed. Smith did not speak 
or move. 

“I heard part of your talk with poor 
Jingle Tomson,” he continued, ‘‘and learned 
that it is his intention to shoot me some day, 
I also learned who it was that shot him, by 
mistake for me, last evening. This is all the 
information I need to have both of you 
locked up—Jingle in an insane asylum, and 
you in jail. But I didn’t come here to put 
people in jail. Quite the contrary. What had 
we better do about it? I want your advice.” 

No answer from Jim Smith. 

“Think it over,’’ said Forbes, ‘‘and let me 
know when you make up your mind.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Passport 


ORNING found Jingle pale from 
loss of blood, but very much alive. 


Forbes dressed the wound again. 

Young Archer drove to Covered’ Bridge 
after breakfast, with money in his pocket 
to buy three new mattresses and sheets and 
blankets. He had not been gone more than 
twenty minutes when old Mrs. Amos Tum- 
bly came timidly into the kitchen and 
clasped her astonished granddaughter in 
her arms. Old Archer was also there, and 
he,-too, was astonished. 

“Amos wouldn’t let me come,” said the 
old woman. “I started to see you a dozen 
times, dear, but he dragged me back every 
time. My heart’s been achin’ for you, Molly, 
and I’ve lain awake nights thinkin’ about 
you. Amos has gone to Covered Bridge for 
the day, with the boys, so I came over here.” 

The visitor was so genuinely delighted by 
Molly’s look of health and happiness, and by 
the sight of dishes on the dresser and food 
in the pantry, that she sat down, beaming, 
and accepted a cup of ‘coffee. 

The morning passed quickly. 

“I'd best be goin’,’’ said Mrs. Tumbly 
at last. “Amos might come home sooner than 
I expect him.” 

Old Amos Tumbly had been in a rasping 
temper all day, and it was not improved by 
finding that his two sons had promised te 
attend a barn-raising frolic on the following 
Thursday. 

He therefore returned early from Covered 
Bridge and was glad to get his sons back at 
the paternal home, where they never ven- 
tured to argue with him. Finding Mrs. 
Tumbly gone, he drove over to the Smith 
place with a premonition that he would 
find her there. 

He walked into the kitchen without so 
much as a tap on the door. 

“Didn't I warn ye?’ he began. ‘‘Didn’t I 
warn ye never ag’in to speak to that young 
woman? You expect to flout me and disobey 
me the way she did, hey?”’ 

Mrs. Tumbly uttered a terrified squawk, 
then sank into a chair and burst out crying, 
= both toil-worn hands clasped to her 

ace. 

“Come along out of this before I drag ye 
out!’’ ordered Amos, crouching low in his 


’ 


rage. 
Old Archer rose totteringly to his feet. 
“Give a call for Mr. Forbes, Molly,” he 


cried. 

But Molly did not call for help. Instead, 
she darted in between her quaking grand- 
mother and Ames. Amos pushed her aside 
and seized his wife by the shoulder. Molly 
came back like a flash and broke his grip. 

“This ain't right,”’ protested old Archer. 
“Grandpa and granddaughter fightin’ like 
wild lynxes.” He thrust his stick deftly 
between Tumbly’s legs, and Tumbly 
crashed to the floor. At that moment Forbes 
entered the kitchen. 

“‘What’s this about?’’ he demanded. 

Tumbly got slowly to his feet and pointed 
a trembling finger at his wife and grand- 
daughter. 

“Now ye’ll stop here till ye die!’’ he 
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snarled. “I’m done with ye. When my word 
ain't law to ye, I’m done with ye. Now I 
know who learned my sons to cross me, and 
who learned this graceless young woman to 
flout and disobey me—after me raisin’ and 
schoolin’ her in charity—to bring my gray 
hairs to the dust!”’ 

Mrs. Tumbly was past the power of 
speech, and Molly was weeping as if her 
heart would break. Amos Tumbly turned 
and walked out of the house, so quickly 
that even Forbes had no chance to speak 
to him. 

Mrs. Tumbly made no effort to follow. 
She knew she had been cast off. 


usual on Dipper Creek. One of the 

Tumbly sons appeared one day in the 
meadow, asked about his mother’s health, 
and faded away. Forbes behaved just as if 
his offer of partnership had been formally 
accepted; he sent Arch to Covered Bridge 
for a new plough, groceries and feed, and 
sent him again for a load of young cattle 
of the hornless breed. Anxiety concerning 
Tumbly’s next move kept Forbes close to 
the house and curtailed his sleep. He paused 
frequently to mount a stump and run a 
searching gaze over the buildings and fields. 
He changed his sleeping quarters to the back 
of the house, where his window commanded 
the barns. Jingle Tomson was soon able to 
be out. Forbes had one brief conversation 
with him, warning him off the place forever. 
He was not sure that his words penetrated 
the fogged brain of the lunatic, but his 
manner could not be mistaken. Jingle 
Tomson stole away with a sly backward 
glance, full of malignant hate. 

Soon after Jingle’s departure it was 
noticed that Jim Smith had disappeared too. 

“Father said he was going to take Jingle’s 
gun away from him,” said young Archer. 
“Perhaps he’s gone to do it.” 

The day passed uneventfully. The sun 
sank, and still Jim failed to come home. 
Forbes began to worry. Perhaps Jim had 
suffered some accident. Perhaps he had run 
foul of old Tumbly. Perhaps the half-wit 
had turned on him. Forbes lay awake think- 
ing of these things, and from time to time 
he glanced out of his window. At last, 
hearing furious barking down by the barn, 
he shouted and ran out into the yard. He 
was within a yard of the horse stable when 
he caught a whiff of smoke. Then he heard 
the horses stamping and snorting. 

He pulled open the door of the stable, 
and a gush of smoke came out. Peering 
through it, he saw a flicker of flame low 
down on the floor. He paused long enough 
to yell at the top of his voice for help, then 
started to drive out the horses. 

Young Archer came leaping into action 
and was able to smother the flames with 
old horse blankets. 

“Do you smell oil?’’ asked Forbes, thrust- 
ing one of the scorched blankets into young 
Smith’s face, and then staggering to the 
open air without waiting for an answer. 
He was still breathing hard to get rid of the 
bitter smoke he had inhaled, when the larg- 
est dog came bounding up to him with an 
offering in its mouth. Forbes examined the 
offering and thrust it into the front-of his 
pajama jacket. 

Then young Archer spoke. ‘You bet I 
smell oil!’’ he cried. ‘‘This fire was made with 
kerosene.” 


Jui SMITH did not appear for breakfast. 


F= a week, life seemed to go on as 


His movements had been secret, and there 

were good reasons for his absence. No 
sooner, in fact, had Jingle Tomson slunk 
away after receiving Forbes’s warning than 
Jim Smith followed him. 

Jim was an excellent woodsman and had 
no difficulty in keeping Jingle in sight. 
The chase kept to the wilderness, far from 
toads and clearings, but every yard of the 
ground was familiar to the tracker. After 
Jim had walked for ten or twelve miles 
all sounds of movement on Jingle’s part 
ceased. Jim crawled with utmost caution 
on his hands and knees and was then able 
to peer through screening underbrush into a 
tiny clearing, where there was a little hut 
of bark and boughs no larger than a beaver 
house. . 

Jingle’s eight-foot pole stood against a 
maple sapling, and Jingle himself soon 
appeared, crawling from the hut with a 
rusty frying-pan. He made a small fire and 
Sliced and fried bacon. 

While Jingle dined, Smith squashed 
Mosquitoes and black flies and wondered 
at himself for lying there in hunger and dis- 
comfort when he might be sharing Jingle’s 
bacon and the protective smoke of his fire. 





What was the reason? Why had he under- , 
taken this painful and laborious task? The | 
answer was not clear. But he realized that he | 
had fallen under the influence of the honest | 
and superior Forbes. 

When the last slice of bacon was eaten, 
Jingle licked his fingers and entered the hut. 
He soon reappeared with a double-barreled 
shotgun. He broke the weapon at the breech 
and squinted through the barrels with a 
knowing air. Evidently satisfied with what 
he had seen or not seen, he laid the gun down 
and turned again into the hut. Then Jim 
Smith went into action. He picked up a 
stone, and as Jingle disappeared into the 
hut he darted from cover, snatched up the 
gun, cocked both hammers and smashed 
them off short with two hard blows. He 
dropped the gun, which was now useless, 
and turned to slip away on his homeward 
journey. But he was not quick enough. 
The frying-pan, swung with all Jingle’s 
strength, hit him on the head and dropped 
him unconscious into the ferns. 

Jim Smith came to himself at last. 
Every muscle throbbed with pain, and his 
stomach felt cold and sick. Not content with 
striking him with the frying-pan, the furious 
lunatic—despoiled of his precious gun and 
the opportunity to revenge himself on 
Forbes—had swung his stout pole until his 
arms were tired, and had then left the victim 
. his rage to the eager mosquitoes and black 

ies. 

Jim got to his feet, weak from hunger 
and racked by pain, and started to stagger 
home. Only instinct held him to his course. 
His whole brain felt as if it were on fire; 
and his soft muscles, unaccustomed to 
vigorous exercise, could hardly carry him 
forward. But at last, more dead than alive, 
he reached his own doorstep, and the strong 
hands of Forbes carried him into the house 
to bed. He could give no account of himself, 
nor did it seem likely that he would ever 
— out of the deep swoon into which he 
ell. 

As for Jingle Tomson, it was plain that he 
was not responsible for his savage bru- 
tality to Jim Smith. Once a harmless 
half-wit, Jingle had now become a dangerous 
madman, eager for any desperate and venge- 
ful deed. He ran like a deer through the 
woods, dragging his pole, until at noon of 
the second day—after steering a circuitous 
and apparently random course—he came to 
Amos Tumbly’s store. 

Jingle walked into the kitchen, where the 
Tumblys were at dinner, and sat down. 
Amos savagely ordered him out. The old 
man was in a worse temper than usual, for 
he had a sore leg in consequence of his fall. 
Jingle darted such a strange and fiery look 
at Amos that Amos was silenced. 

“What ails ye?’’ he said at last. 

“Want a gun,” replied Jingle through the 
large wad of unchewed food in his mouth. 
He went on to say that he wanted the gun 
to shoot a man, because the man had shot 
him. He pushed his coat back from his right 
shoulder, exposing the new red scar. 

“Forbes done that,”’ he said. “Gimme a 

un.” 

“T won’t do it,” said Amos. ‘This is a 
law-abidin’ country. Leave it to the law. 
We'll go see the deputy sheriff.” 

“No!” cried Jingle, leaping to his feet and 
overturning his chair. “I’m goin’ to shoot 
him.” 


| 


“Leave it to us,” said Amos. “‘Jail’s the 
place for that—” 

Amos never finished this sentence, for he 
was hurled to the floor, chair and all. It 
took the three Tumblys many minutes to 
overpower and bind the madman, and by 
that time the kitchen was a wreck. They 
carried Jingle upstairs and laid him on a 
bed. He was still squirming and yelling for 
a gun. 

“Now we'll go and fetch the deputy 
sheriff and show him what Forbes done to 
this poor man for trespassin’, or maybe 
stealin’ his haversack. Nobody ever harmed 
the poor feller before, and now this high- 
falutin’ tramp tried to murder him for a 
little thing like that!’’ 

Baseless as was this assertion on their 
father’s part, it seemed to satisfy the sons— 
ignorant men, without even their father’s 
malicious sharpness of mind. Instead of 
leaving a guard over Jingle, they all drove 
off at top speed and returned by six o'clock 
= Deputy Sheriff Peter Rack, a simple 
soul. 

They found Jingle sleeping peacefully. 
They woke him up, and Mr. Rack examined 
the wound. 

“Who shot you?” he asked. 

“Forbes.” 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 195 ] 
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A typical 
custom built 
Big League Glove 
of oil treated horse- 
hide. Long or short 
fingers, lacedor un- 
laced heel. 


Price $8 
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WHO ARE THEY? 


Guess These Famous Players 


Of Base Ball /1/ 


'HESE seventeen players were selected as the most 
valuable to their respective clubs since 1911. 
With the introduction of the new Famous Players 
Glove G92D D&M will sponsor a Famous Players 
Guessing Contest during Base Ball Week, April 2 to 9. 





RULES OF THE CONTEST 
Secure an Official Guessing Blank at your 
nearest D&M _ dealer who is running the 
Local dealers will run their own 
contest and award prizes to winners. 


Make your guess early ! 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


lymouth, N. H. 


Manufacturers of *“‘Lucky Dog’? Athletic Goods 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s Companion 


Say boy, how would you like to be headed toward an opportunity to 
win your own. baseball, football and camping equipment, or your 
choice of over 300 dandy prizes from our prize department? You can 
win these prizes as well as your own spending money by being a 
Crowell Junior Salesman and deliver to regular customers three of 
the best-known magazines. You need no experience, and it will take 
only a few minutes of your spare time. 


MR. JIM THAYER, Dept. 55 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: Show me how to get started along 
the road to your prize department. 











TO SECURE THIS MEM- 
BERSHIP BUTTON, THE 
FIRST STEP IS TO USE 
THE COUPON BELOW 
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For the First Time in Hestory— 


Authentic Plans for “Old Ironsides’ 


So That You Yourself May Build a Model 
By Las Councitor F. Alexander Magoun, S.B., S.M. 
INsTRuCTOR IN NAvAL ARCHITECTURE, MassacHUsETTs INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





























































. Ht Sail plan of the Con- 
Jee TH | So stitution as drawn by 
Mr. Magoun 















































HE vindication and establishment of 
the independence of this country was 
so intimately connected with the 
history and traditions of the frigate Consti- 
tution that she holds a unique place in the 
annals of our navy. No other ship has seen 
so long, so varied or so romantic a service. 
So remarkable was the genius of her de- 
signer, Mr. Joshua Humphreys of Phila- 
delphia, that fifteen years after she was 
launched she was still far superior to any- 
thing of her class afloat. Instead of 18- 
pounders he chose to arm her with 
24-pounders, in spite of the fact that the 
few previous frigates carrying so heavy a 
battery had been considered unsuccessful. 
Instead of the usual lighter construction, 
he made the frames, planking and spars 
fully equal in size to those of the heavier 
line-of-battle ships. This was at first criticized 
as clumsy design and later was made the 
basis of the British complaint that she was 
not a frigate at all, but really a disguised 
ship of the line. 





MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


This is the coupon through which any boy 
in the world can secure for himself the un- 
paralleled financial, educational and _ scientific 
advantages of membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
Clip it and mail it to the Director today. 


Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 
To be filled out and mailed to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| | 

l 

ee ae YEARS OLD. I am 1n-_ | 
TERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING AND | 

| CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. PLEASE SEND ME 

| your BULLETIN dr Y. C. Las INFORMATION 

| GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF ITS FINANCIAL | 

| AND SCIENTIFIC BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER | 
wITH AN ELEcTION BLANK TELLING ME HOW 

| to Become AN Associate MEMBER OF THE | 

| Sociery. | 

| 

| 

| 
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Many are the accounts of the battles she 
won and the ships she captured, but infor- 
mation concerning ‘Old Ironsides” herself 
is not widespread. 

The 1927 reconstruction was begun on 
the assumption that some old tracings in the 
files of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair in Washington were correct. These 
drawings have often been reproduced, but 
comparison with the 
ship showed that, in- 
stead of the 147-foot 
keel shown onthe plan, 
the keel actually meas- 
ured 157 ft. 10 in. 
Since this discovery 
the opinion has gained 
weight that the few 
old drawings were 
really only in the 
nature of preliminary 
sketches and not fin- 
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tance from the viewpoint of the naval 
officer was the increased protection given 
to the boats. 

Above the copper bottom, the outside 
hull was painted entirely black with the 
exception of the conventional white band 
between the gun ports. The ports themselves 
and the rail cap were black. The inside of 
the bulwarks was entirely white, matching 
the color of the deck housing. Dirty hands 
would soon have spoiled the appearance of 
the fife rails had they not been yellow, and 
the hammock berthing covering had it not 
been black. 

On the spar deck just forward of the miz- 
zen mast is the double steering wheel. In a 
heavy sea one man, or even two, would be 
entirely unable to hold the wheel of so large 
a ship. The double wheel, allowing four men 
to work, not only provided for such contin- 
gencies but doubled the power available to 
lay the wheel over while in action. In this 
way the course could be altered much more 
rapidly, a vitally important factor in any 
battle. The tiller rope was carried on a 
drum between the two wheels. 

The original figurehead of the Constitu- 
tion was made by Skillings Brothers and 
represented Hercules, the emblem of 
strength. This was ruined by a shot during 
the siege of Tripoli and replaced by a figure 
of Neptune, which in turn gave way to a 
plain billet called a ‘‘fiddle head” by reason 
of its resemblance to the end of a violin. 
During the reconstruction of 1833 Capt. 
Jesse D. Elliott, Commandant of the Boston 
Navy Yard, roused great opposition by in- 
sisting on replacing the billet with a figure 
of Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United 
States. The objection 
of the people of Bos- 
ton was not shared by 
the Navy Depart- 
ment, which had read- 
ily approved Captain 
Elliott’s suggestion. 
Handbills, newspaper 
threats and anony- 
mous letters did not 
deter the Comman- 
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ished plans at all. 

For the first time in 
the entire 130 years 
of her history the 
Navy Department is 
preparing a complete 
set of plans of the old frigate, making them 
represent her as she was in 1812 as accu- 
rately as patient research through the mass 
of surviving documentary evidence is able 
to do. This has been going on under the 
immediate supervision of Lieut. John A. 
Lord (C.C.), U.S.N., who brings to it not 
only the background of a long experience 
with square-riggers but 
also that infinite capacity 
for detail which gives 
authority to the finished 
work. People familiar 
with the ship as she has 
been since the repairs of 
1907 will hardly recog- 
nize her when the present 
restoration is complete. 

Just forward of the 
mainmast is an immense 
hatch 40 ft. 556 in. long 
by 14 ft. wide. The hatch " 
allowed the small boats 
to be stowed on the gun 
deck during an action, 
thereby removing the 
danger of wounds and 
loss of life which flying 
splinters would have 
caused had the _ boat 
stowage been struck by 
a shell. Of less impor- 


Spar-deck carronade 
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dant inthe least. The 
figurehead was made 
and installed, and a 
marine guard posted 
to see that no harm 
befell it. As though 
this were not enough, the Constitution was 
moored between two line-of-battle ships to 
make undetected approach the more diffi- 
cult. Yet in spite of all these precautions, 
on the night of July 2, 1834, during a heavy 
thunder storm, the noise of which covered the 
sounds of his saw, Samuel W. Dewey severed 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 196] 
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The official model of the Constitution made by the Navy Depart- 
ment Bureau of Construction and Repair 


INGENIOUS 


Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


THIS SEAL ON MANU- APPROVE >| 
FACTURED PRODUCTS D 


CERTIFIES TESTS MADE 
BY THE Y. C. LAB 





BOY s 
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| More Men Who 
Are Your Friends 


And who will help choose the *‘ best dis- 
coverable boy”’ for a four-years’ study at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


AST month, on the Lab pages, we told 
you something of the distinguished 
men who had, up to that time, ac- 
cepted membership on the Lab’s committee 
to award a four- 
year scholarship to 
some gifted boy 
reader of The 
Youth’s Compan- 
ion. This month we 
have an equally im- 
ressive roster. 
othing could bet- 
ter demonstrate the 
importance which 
the Y. C. Lab has 
assumed as a Junior 
Scientific Society 
than the interest ‘, 
which these great Mr. Lee 
scientists and | 
engineers have shown in its activities. 
The committee members chosen up to last 
month, you will 
remember, were, 
Chairman, Dr.Sam- 
uel Wesley Stratton, 
President of Massa- 
chusetts Institute 
of Technology; 
the Hon. Edward 
P. Warner, A.B., 
S.B., S.M., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aéronau- 
tics; Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Chem.D.., Presi- 
dent of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Con- 
sulting Chemists; 
Frank W. Lovejoy, S.B., General Manager 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
Ellery Sedgwick, 
A.B., Litt.D., Edi- 
tor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
In this column 
you see the photo- 














Doctor Jewett 





—-_ of four ad- 
itional members 
whose _ acceptances 
have since been re- 
ceived. This is the 
list: Elisha Lee, 
S.B., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; 
Frank B. Jewett, 
AB., php! Veo Mr. Litchfield 
President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; William E. Nicker- 
son, S.B., Vice- 
President of the 
Gillette Safety Ra- 
zor Company; Paul 
W. Litchfield, S.B., 
President of the 
Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company 
and the year 
Zeppelin Corpora- 
dds. inne P. lies 
roe, S.B., Litt.D., 
President of the 
Munroe Felt and 
Paper Company, 
also accepts as we 
go to press. 

All these scientists and engineers are 
graduates of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Who can say but that the boy 
they choose in September may some day, 
with the advantages of a similar training, 
achieve a distinction worthy to be com- 
pared with theirs? 











Mr. Nickerson 


By July 1 all entrants must forward to 
Lab Headquarters evidence that they can 
fulfill entrance requirements at the Insti- 
tute, as 8 fied in its catalogue. Address 





inquiries to The Director, Y. C. Lab. 
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No. 249, 31 in. long. Reg. price $12 


SAVE $7 


ON A BIG FIRE TOY 
Special 30-Day Offer to Make 
Room for New Models 


N unheard-of opportunity to secure a big hand- 
some $12 toy for only $5! No. 249, Big Kings- 
bury Combination Chemical Engine, finished in 
shining red enamel, with bright ee ladders. 
Balloon size tires, automatic gong, chemical tanks, 
hose, basket, etc. patented Kingsbury steering 
handle. No. 255 Kingsbury Hook and Ladd 
Truck, equipped with basket, hose, balloon-size 
tires, automatic gong, etc. Bright red finish, nickel- 
plated ladders, gold-bronzed tanks. Steering handle. 
Either toy sent by express, charges collect, for $5. 
Or sent C.O.D. on receipt of $1 deposit. Your 
money back if you’re not delighted. 

Never before have these big Kingsbury pull toys 
been sold at so low a price. In the stores they cost 
usually $12 to $15. But the quantity is limited and 
we reserve the right to send back your money. Take 
advantage of this 30-day offer now. Remember — 
it ends definitely April 30th. 


KINGSBURY 


Mfg. Co., 84-d Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


Send 10c for its “balloon” 
novel eraser, a tire made of 
Kingsbury toy eraser ru 


disc wheel with Set of four, 35¢ 











Oh boy! 


Get this machine for your shop 


Make things faster and better with 
this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
,, tion 11-inch band saw and 11- in. 
wood lathe. Learn to make and sell 
radio cabinets, tabourets, phone 
stands, gate-leg and end- 
tables, magazine racks. 
It’s easy, quick work, 
and lots of fun if you have 
this machine. 












without 
motor 


Talk to your father about it and write quickly for the 
Parks Manual Trainer circular. 

The Parks Woodworking Machine Company 

1608 Knowlton Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Sei hey tot hold, aim and pandie oo, helps q 
le othe: correct knowledge 
Gives facts that oaks crack shots. Contains Now! 
safety and common sense instruction every ' 
_ and boy should have. Helps to make 
leaders. Your copy Free. Write atonce. 


The NEW BENJAMIN At? 
= MIN Rice 


America’s Original AirRifle 
%§ at your dealer’s “gp 

BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 

Alr Ritle & Mtg. Co.,627 #. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 
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THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 


[cONTINUED FROM PAGE 193] 


“What for?” 

“For takin’ some of his things.” 

“Did you see him shoot you?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Jingle, putting real 
conviction into his voice. “Who else would 
ha’ done it? Nobody ever pulled a trigger on 
Jingle Tomson before.” 

They unbound Jingle and took him down 
to supper. Peter Rack was in high glee 
over the prospect of arresting a dangerous 
criminal. Jingle was as mild as milk until 
the meal was over. Then the new and 
dangerous glint came back into his eyes. He 
demanded a gun of Amos, and when he was 
refused he tried to throttle the old man. 
Being four to one this time, they mastered 
him quickly, and not only bound him but 
gagged him. Then the three Tumblys and 
Peter Rack walked across to the Smith 
homestead. 


OUNG ARCHER met them in the 
dooryard and was amazed by Peter 
Rack’s demand to see Forbes at once. 

“Tam deputy sheriff of 
this county,” announced 
Rack, ‘‘and I am here to 
arrest one Andrew Forbes 
on the charge of shooting 
Jingle Tomson with intent 
to kill.” 

“I did not shoot Jingle 
Tomson,’’ said Forbes. 

“That will be for the 
law to decide.” 

“T should like this arrest 
to beinorder, Mr. Sheriff,” 
said Forbes. “I am known 
here as Andrew Forbes, it 
is true, but I feel this is 
not sufficient for your pur- 
pose in so serious a matter 
as arrest for attempted murder. Permit me 
to identify myself. Arch, please stick your 
hand down the back of my neck and un- 
fasten the small buckle you will find there.” 

“Watch him!’”’ shouted Amos Tumbly. 
“He's goin’ to play some trick.” 

“I'm getting out my passport and other 
documents for you,” explained Forbes to 
Rack. 

Young Archer released the buckle and 
then Forbes thrust a hand into the front of 
his shirt and drew forth the flat shoulder 
belt of oiled silk. He unfastened this and 
produced a folded paper, which he handed 
to the deputy sheriff. 

“My passport, which I used last year 
while traveling in the United States,” hesaid. 

Rack gazed at the photograph attached 
to the document, then at Forbes, then back 
at the photograph. “It’s you, all right,” he 
muttered. 

“I did not shoot Jingle Tomson,” said 
Forbes. 

“Jingle says he done it,”’ put in Tumbly. 

“Well, it’s the loony’s word against this— 
this gentleman’s,” replied Rack, slowly. “It’s 
Jingle Tomson’s word against the word 
of”’—he stooped low to the paper—‘‘Maj. 
Gen. Sir Andrew Smith-Forbes, Bart., V.C., 
C.B., D.S.0.” 

Silence fell upon the company. Archer 
was the first to move. Without a word, he 
took the document from Rack’s hand, 
stared at it, and then passed it to his wife. 

Forbes stood up and bowed to Molly. “I 
must apologize to the family, to my family,”’ 
he said. “I wanted to make quite certain 
that we could get along together before 
making myself known to you as your 
cousin. Like yourself, Archer, I am a great- 
great-great-grandson of Gen. Archer Smith, 
who came out here to live on Dipper Creek. 
I am alone in the world—except for you.” 

Young Archer was stunned by the mili- 
tary rank of his guest, even more than by 
the fact that he was a baronet, and a cousin. 
A major-general, a commander of a division 
in the army—three brigades of infantry! 

Rack turned to Amos. “You told me he 
was a tramp,” he said accusingly, “but he 
turns out to be a baronet and a general. I 
reckon you'd best make your charge to the 
judge, and then I'll make the arrest on his 
order. This hasn’t been done regular any- 
how, now I come to think it over.” 

“That reminds me of something,” said 
Forbes. “At an early hour last Tuesday, 
I was disturbed by the dogs and upon going 
out I found an incendiavy fire in the horse 
stable. Somebody had set that fire, with 
oil. After we put it out, the largest dog came 
up to me with something in his mouth. I 
see your serge trousers are patched, Tum- 

ly.” 





Amos opened and closed his mouth sever- 
al times, but no word came forth. 

Forbes produced a large, ragged piece of 
blue serge from his pocket and laid it on the 
table, keeping a hand on it. 

“This is what the dog brought back after 
chasing the firebug,’”’ he said. “Don’t you 
want to see if it matches the patch in Mr. 
Tumbly’s trousers?” 

Amos Tumbly turned and leaped through 
the open door, lame leg notwithstanding. 

“After him!’ cried Forbes, leading the 

way. 
“T’ll give you a thousand dollars to forgit 
this,’’ whined Amos when they caught him. 
“T got money. I could make it more than a 
thousand.” 

“Your game is finished,”’ replied Forbes, 
sternly. ‘I wouldn't let you remain in this 
country for twenty thousand. You taint the 
air. But for your wife’s sake, and for Molly’s, 
I will let you go free, on condition that you 
leave this province and never return to it. 
Make no promises, for your word is not 
worth the snap of a fin- 
ger. Go—and never come 
back.” 


MAZED by this sud- 

A den turn in events, 

nobody noticed that 

the back door was opening, 

until it rattled against the 

wall, and the pale figure 

of Jim Smith was seen, 

clad in a nightshirt and 
trousers. 

“Just one word from 
me,’ he croaked. “I’m 
awful sick, but I been 
hearing what you said— 
and I want you to know, 
Amos Tumbly, that General Forbes never 
shot Jingle Tomson. I know. I shot him my- 
self—by mistake.” 

With that Jim fainted on the floor. While 
some ran to pick him up, Amos went out. 
He made plans as he hobbled away. In the 
bank at Simonville he had enough money 
and bonds to keep him in luxury for twenty 
years. If he could get to Simonville before 
the general took the warpath again, all 
would be well. 

With Jingle Tomson in the custody of 
Peter Rack, Forbes visited Judge Foster on 
the following day. There was no difficulty 


in committing Jingle to an asylum, for, | 


while Forbes regretted the necessity, Judge 
Foster said that it was a matter of common 
justice to the whole community. 

“T guess,”’ said Archer, when this was re- 
ported to him, “that Providence sometimes 
does take a hand in men’s lives.” 

“No doubt of it,” replied Forbes. ‘But 
you know the old proverb—‘God helps 
those who help themselves.’ "’ 

“Well,” said Archer, “I just want to say 
that if your proposal is still good, General, 
I want to accept it with thanks and grati- 
tude.” 

“Of course it’s good,” replied Forbes, 
smiling. 


EVERAL years have passed. The two 
unmarried Tumbly sons built a new 
house, and one of them is now married. 

Their mother lives with them. The old 
Smith place now flourishes beyond belief, 
and its horses and Red Mooly cattle take 
prizes at every fair in the province. All the 
rooms in the homestead are furnished now; 
and one of them is a library with more than 
a thousand books. The old avenue has been 
bushed out. Everybody uses it except old 
Archer, who seldom gets out of the house 
nowadays. Jim Smith died not more than 
three months after making the manly 
confession of his guilt in shooting Jingle 


Tomson. He was prepared to take the | 


penalty for this confession, but Judge Foster 
had no wish to proceed against him, as he 
was evidently doomed to die from the 
results of his beating and exposure. He sleeps 
in the old family burying-ground, and Forbes 
placed a handsome headstone above his 
grave. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Andrew Smith-Forbes, 
breeder of order and happiness and horn- 
less red cattle, contemplates a four- 
months’ trip to England this summer. He 
wants to take Archer and Molly with him— 
and they think it can be done, if a good 
woman can be found in the neighborhood 
to come in and take care of their two 
little children. 

THE END 
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NICHOLSON FILES 


Xl 
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Files Must Be 
‘Handled Right 
For Good Work 


Files that are im- 
properly inserted in 
their wooden 
handles —so that 
they slip or are out 
of line—make good 
filing work difficult. 


Here is how the ex- 
perienced tool user 
will tell you to 
“handle” your files: 
Heat the tang of an 
old file of the same 
size as the one to be 
“handled.” Burn 
out the hole in the 
wooden handle, tak- 
ing care that it is “in 
line.” Then drive in 
the new file up to 
shoulder,completely 
embedding the tang. 


One more thing to 
remember: Before 
you “handle” the 
file, look for the 
NICHOLSONtrade 
mark on the tang. 


Good filing work 
demands good files 
properly used. Our 
booklet, “File Filos- 
ophy,” gives many 
. practical suggestions 
for better filing. A 
copy will be sent 
free on request. 








NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
26 Acorn Street , 
Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


OL 
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Z*, USA. 
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A File for Every Purpose! 



























Russert JENNINGS 
Standard bits in sets. Put 
up in handsome two-section 
hardwood box. Eleven bits, 
covering the needs of the 
average tool user. 

The quality and precision 
of Russell Jennings bits are 
what you would expect from 





— a leader in bit manufacture 
Standard for nearly a hundred years. 
double The cost is moderate, 
thread the satisfaction is immense. 
screw point Ask your dealer to show you. 


Expansive bit 
with precision 
adjusting screw 
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Cuticura Helps to Retain 
The Freshness of Youth 


How lovely the natural skin, kept 


Cuticura Soap assisted, now and then, 
by touches of the Ointment to soothe 
and heal the first signs of redness or 
irritation, 


Soap 25c. 
Sample each free. Address: “Cuticura 


fresh and healthy by daily use of 


sch freee 25 and 60c. Talcum 25c._ Sold ere perk. 


33S" Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 














IT your plans to the weather. Pick out the good 
days — go suitably prepared on the stormy 


ones, 

The Stormoguide Jr. has simple, easily under- 
stood forecasts on its dial. “Clear tonight, fair with 
fresh winds tonight and tomorrow; storm brewing 
in direction of wind."’ Indicating probabilities for 12 
to 24 hours in advance. No puzzling words of or- 
dinary barometer: fair, change, stormy. Enables you 
to plan your activities with the weather. 

Description — STORMOGUIDE JR., 
4%-inch white dial, mahogany finish, 
bakelite case, glass crystal, good grade 
aneroid movement; adjustable for alti- 
tudes 0 to 2,500 feet. 

a eee $10.00 

At your dealers, or remit direct to us 

Safe delivery guaranteed 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S.A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING O'STRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD. » LONDON 
FRI } Five Piece Baseball 

| 3 Uniform for Boys, 
Girls and Juvenile Clubs. Write for par- 
ticulars to 


THE BASEBALL WORLD, Inc. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


















Oo Y. C. Lab members and applicants. 
Here is a tool you have been looking for as 
an aid in making your Projects. 
Now you can saw STRAIGHT and TRUE 
Guides your saw to make a perfect fit on all 
simple and complex angles. 

IT’S HALF A CARPENTER’S OUTFIT 

Order direct if your store does not handle it 
$30 Worth of Tools for Only 

(Special) $2.50 
HARMAK MFG. CO. 


635 R. Delmonte Way St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular Price $4.00 








Wirn this especially designed equipment, you can 
handle your canoe like a small-sized racing yacht. 
You can ride close into the wind, tack or go about. 
Quickly attached to any canoe, 

New catalog gives prices and complete information 
about paddling and sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, 
dinghies, etc. Write for free copy today. Orv Town 
CaNoE Co., 1854 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 








TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


Railway Postal Clerks 







* ‘Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient 
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$158 to $225 a Month 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 

Be ee eS Se a a le ee a ae ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B 226, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
a Sirs: Rush to me without charge — copy of 32- 
page book, “How to Get U. S. Government Jobs,” 
a with sample coaching, lists of positions obtainable 
and full particulars telling how to get them. 
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Authentic Plans for “Old Ironsides” 


[ ¥. c. LAB CONTINUED FROM PAGE 194] 


the head from the body and carried it off 
in a bag. He accomplished this without any 
suspicion on the part of the nearby sentry, 
and successfully escaped in spite of the 
difficulty of having his rowboat filled with 
water from one of the ship’s scuppers. 

The damage was later repaired in New 
York by Mr. L. S. Beecher, who had made 
the original. For over forty years the wooden 
effigy of Andrew Jackson watched the bow 


wave of the Constitution, a roll of papers in 
his right hand, the left inserted between the 
edges of his coat in Napoleonic style. 

At the present time there is no figure. 
head, and because so many living people 
think of the stem as terminating with a 
fiddle-head, or because of the experiences of 
Captain Elliott, or for some other reason, 
the Navy Department has decided to make 
no change. 


DIRECTOR’S NOTE: This article will be continued in May. The Lab is proud to present, 
for the first time in any magazine, authentic details concerning the most renowned ship in the 
history of the naval affairs of the United States. In the welter of popular confusion concerning 
the frigate Constituticn, Councilor Magoun’s article stands out as the first of its authentic kind, 
Information similar to that given here is likewise to be found in Councilor Magoun’s Book, 
“The Frigate Constitution and Other Historic Ships,” just published by the Marine Research 
Society of Salem, Mass. Lab Members interested in learning more on this fascinating topic are 
encouraged to consult it, or to write to Councilor Magoun, in care of the Y. C. Lab, Headquarters, 
8 Arlington St., Boston. It is a pleasure here to acknowledge the courtesy of Rear Admiral 
Philip Andrews, U.S.N., Commandant of the Bostcn Navy Yard, in permitting the first 
magazine publication of the plans herein contained. 

The Y. C. Lab, on receipt of $5.00, sent to its Headquarters, will also forward to any Member 
or adult the official plans of the Constitution as compiled by the Boston Navy Yard. Every 
penny of the $5.00 will be credited to the ‘‘Save Old Ironsides”’ fund. 


THE Y. C. LAB SECRETARY'S NOTES 


PACE has long prevented your Secretary 

from giving you a glimpse of the many fas- 
cinating items which continue to pour into 
Headquarters every day. 

One of the most interesting items for record 
is the fact that a Lab Member has achieved 
the distinction of having invented a patentable 
product. The first Member to achieve this 
considerable distinction is Member Roger 
Firestone (15) of Akron, Ohio, who has pat- 
ented a Treasure Hunt Game. 

The securing of a patent is not an easy mat- 
ter. Member Firestone, the Y. C. Lab’s patent 
attorney, Mr. Artemas B. Upham, and the 
Director worked long and hard on the details, 
and a less persistent inventor than Member 
Firestone might have become discouraged at 
the many complications. Success finally 
crowned his efforts, and the official transcript of 
the claims allowed now gives this description 
of his invention: 

“1. The combination with a game board 
bearing representations of a tract of territory 
and of paths thereon leading to spots designated 
as concealing buried treasure of a rotatable 
member thereunder bearing a plurality of 
chests, one of which is filled with ‘treasure,’ 
the game board being constructed with a small 
trapdoor upon which is the treasure designation. 

“2. The combination with a game board 
bearing representations of a tract of territory 
and of paths thereon leading to spots desig- 
nated as concealing buried treasure, the game 
board having normally closed openings at said 





spots, and means controlled by chance for 
moving beneath said openings a plurality of 
representations of receptacles, one only of 
which is designated as containing treasure.” 

Member Firestone bears two other Lab dis- 
tinctions. For this game Member Firestone on 
December 16, 1926, received Second Prize 
in the Lab’s toy constructors’ contest. Then, 
in October, 1927, he received the first of the 
Lab’s new $10.00 Monthly Awards for an ex- 
traordinarily complete outdoor miniature rail- 
road system. 

From Maplewood Academy, Maple Plain, 
Minn., Member Lucius F. Clark writes: 

“I am enjoying my studies here immensely 
and am also getting along OK in my work and 
manual training. 

“The manager of the fibre furniture factory 
resigned his position, and the principal placed 
me in charge of all the weavers and winders. 

We are making a standard line of seven 
products. Our standard line consists of parlor 
chairs, two styles of ferneries, child’s rocker, 
child’s straight chair, waste-paper baskets and 
writing desks. These products are made with 
rock-elm dowels and wound and woven with 
fibre instead of reed. 

“T am working an extra hour per day to help 
pay my way, but still Iam able to keep up very 
well with my studying. I still find time for 
my model work, however, and that is the prin- 
cipal purpose of this letter; at present I am 
working on plans and drawings for a 22-inch 
sport racer.” 








HAT not all of the Lab’s model-makers 
are absorbed in ship construction is 
handsomely attested by the magnificent 
model of a vertical marine engine which 
brings the Lab’s $10.00 award for April to 
—” Maurice E. Bates (16) of Romeo, 
ich. 

Here is afmodel construction raised to 
as high a degree of excellence as Head- 
quarters has seen. We 
doubt that anyone, re- 
gardless of age, could 
have bettered Member 
Bates’sadmirable work. 
Construction like this 
requires study, care, 
skill, determination 
and hard work. It also 
requires a touch of 
genius. Member Bates 
obviously had all the 
qualifications. 

“IT am greatly in- 
terested in model en- 
gines,”’ he wrote to the 
Director, ‘‘having 
made three steam 
engines and one gas 
engine. The first two 
engines were made 
with hand tools. Then 
I bought a 12-in.- 
by-3-ft. screw-cutting 
lathe. My father let me 
have room in his shop 
and the use of a drill 
press and motor. I 
bought several hand 
tools, including  sur- 
face gauge, taps, dies, 
calipers, micrometers, 
etc., and am proud to 
say that I am becom- 
ing a model-maker. I 
inclose a photograph of 





The Lab’s Monthly $10 Award for April 





my latest engine;-every part of which I 
machined myself in spare hours after school. 
“TI started the engine last October, buying 
a set of castings from a well-known model- 
maker. The engine is not a toy; it is a scale- 
model vertical marine engine designed for a 
four-foot boat, but it runs very steadily asa 
stationary unit driving a dynamo. 

‘The following partsare of cast iron: cylin- 
der, top and bottom 
covers, steam chest 
and cover, standard, 
bed plate, flywheel and 
eccentric sheave. The 
bronze parts are: pis- 
ton and valve glands, 
crosshead, connecting 
rod, eccentric strap 
with rod, main bearing 
brasses, slide valve and 
valve rod guide. 

‘*‘The dimensions 
and data are as follows: 
Cylinder, 1-in. bore 
by 1-in. stroke; base, 
4 in. long by 2 in. wide; 
height of engine, 834 
in.; width of engine, 
3% in.; flywheel, 312 
in., on face 3% in.; 
weight of flywheel, 11b.; 
single cylinder, double- 
acting with slide valve; 
weight of engine, com- 
plete, 5 Ibs.; approx- 
imate speed on 50 Ibs. 
steam, 3000 R.P.M.; 
rating, 14 H.P. on 
60 Ibs. steam; copper 
cylinder jacket; dis- 
placement lubricator. 
This engine runs very 
quietly and easily and 
I estimate that it is 
worth $60.” 
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DEATHLESS SPLENDOR 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE 170] 


there is a gap of eight years, and they begin 
again, with notes from new books purchased 
and on new knowledge sought. 

There was young life at Mount Vernon. 
Mrs. Washington’s two children grew up. 
John Parke Custis, or “Jack” as he was 
called in time, needed a tutor. But Jack did 
not take to study. Like the average Virginia 

lanter of his day, perhaps like Washington 
Casall , he took more to “‘Horses, Dogs and 
Guns,” as Washington wrote. This did not 
please Washington; for, while in his own 
youth Washington had displayed the same 
general aptitudes, Jack Custis started life on 
a much higher social level than his step- 
father had done, and Washington was 
anxious that he be well educated. 

Before young Jack Custis went to King’s 
College he fell in love with Nellie Calvert. 
The match was an entirely suitable one, 
except for their youth and Jack’s instability; 
but these did not restrain the young people. 
Jack gave up college, married Nellie Calvert, 
and brought her to Mount Vernon. They 
and their children, four in number, gave 
vivacity and color to the staid mansion. 

Patsy Custis developed epilepsy, and her 
condition caused her mother and stepfather 
much anxiety. Nothing was left undone 
that devoted love could do for the poor 
girl. In 1773, however, she died suddenly. 
Her mother and her stepfather were both in 
deep sorrow over her death. 

For about one month in each year, Wash- 
ington was at Williamsburg, the capital, 
sitting with the House of Burgesses. Much 
of the time Martha was with him. On Sun- 
days they sat in the old Bruton Church, and 
during the week Colonel and Mrs. Washing- 
ton shared in the social gayety of that little 
frontier capital. Virginia was now a hundred 
and fifty years old and had put far away the 
memory of the crudities of the beginnings of 
the plantation. There were concerts, puppet- 
shows, waxworks, performing bears, and 
even theaters in Williamsburg. Washington 
attended them all and set down in his diary 
the precise cost of admission. 

Washington did not fail to notice the re- 
freshments on the occasion of entertain- 
ments. Of one event where food was abun- 
dant but not of high quality he wrote: 

“Went to a ball at Alexandria, where 
Musick and dancing was the chief Entertain- 
ment, however in a convenient room de- 
tached for the purpose abounded great 
plenty of bread and butter, some biscuits, 
with tea and coffee, which the drinkers could 
not distinguish from hot water sweetened. 
Be it remembered that pocket handkerchiefs 
served the purposes of Table cloths & nap- 
kins and that no apologies were made for 
either. I shall therefore distinguish this ball 
by Mg stile and title of the Bread and Butter 

all. 


It is an attractive picture we have of 
Washington in those years before the Revo- 
lution. Our knowledge of it comes to us 
through his own diaries and his extensive 
correspondence. We are surprised at his 
industry, his oversight of detail, his record 
of weather and crops and of work performed 
by particular servants. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Shot Heard Round the World 


HIS short biography can undertake no 

general history of the Revolutionary 

War, nor of the years preceding or fol- 
lowing that memorable struggle. We have all 
that we can safely undertake in telling the 
story of Washington. If we tell, as we shall, 
some incidents in the war, and omit others, 
as we must, it is because those we are to tell 
are judged essential to our understanding of 
the character and service of George Wash- 
ington, and the others concern him less 
intimately. 

We need not assume that everything that 
was done by the people on this side of the 
water was right, and everything done on the 
other side was wrong. Still less could we be 
justified in assuming that, because there 
may have been wrongs on both sides, we as 
Americans are forbidden to affirm the 
righteousness of the cause for which our 
fathers fought. Still less shall we be justified 
in any lack of faith in those brave men who 
for _the liberty of these colonies pledged 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 

onor, 

The occasions of the Revolutionary War 
were some of them quite trivial—the stamp 
tax, the tax on tea, and other rather small 
though vexatious matters of administration. 


They provoked a growth in a discontent that 
was already in existence, and they brought 
about such clashes between the colonists and 
the British authorities as the Boston Tea 
Party, the so-called Boston Massacre, and 
other incidents that preceded the Revolu- 
tion. 

Upon the British throne sat a stupid and 
stubborn king, George III, who was much 
more a German than an Englishman, and he 
had a misinformed ministry that gave him 
bad advice. There was much opposition to 
George III and his advisors in Great Britain, 
as well as in America. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that, so far as his administra- 
tion was concerned, the Revolutionary War 
was fought on both sides of the ocean. 
America had many outspoken friends in 
Great Britain, some of them in high posi- 
tion. 

But back of all this was.the fact that the 
colonies had grown in population and in 
pride and in a desire to manage their own 
affairs. Smaller and smaller grew the pro- 
portion of men and women who had been 
born in England; an increasing majority of 
the people had been born here and did not 
possess the strong home ties of the original 
immigrants. They wanted to choose their 
own officers, conduct their own affairs, and 
develop their own industries. 

If the government of Great Britain had 
been wise, it would have heeded the warning 
of the Continental Congress and, if it had not 
granted all the demands made upon it, 
would have met them in such a spirit as to 
disarm further acts of approach to rebellion, 
But it was not wise. It determined to send 
soldiers to Boston, which was regarded as 
the head and front of rebellion, to enforce 
the objectionable laws. This deepened 
colonial dissentment and made violence 
almost inevitable. 

But neither Washington nor the Congress 
was in favor of independence. a 
own letters of the period show how far he 
was from expecting or desiring anything so 
radical as the severing of relations between 
the colonies and the mother country. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the colo- 
nists were wholly unprepared for war. Every 
farmer boy was trained to the use of the 
rifle. Militia drill was a feature of commu- 
nity life. The Indian wars had kept the possi- 
bility of war in the minds of the people. 
When English troops began to arrive in 
America, farmer boys began to drill, and 
towns began procuring powder and storing it 
in the top galleries of the meetinghouses. 

It became known to the British officers in 
Boston that powder and other stores were 
collecting at Lexington and at Concord. A 
body of troops marched out of Boston to 
destroy those stores. Paul Revere took his 
famous ride and gave his memorable warn- 
ing. At Lexington the first blood was shed in 
a long war. Later in the same morning, April 
19, 1775, there was a fight at Concord Bridge. 
Emerson, whose home was within sight of 
the spot, wrote his great poem of this event: 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
- Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattl’d farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The Second Continental Congress con- 
vened on May 10, 1775. The place of meet- 
ing, as before, was Carpenters’ Hall, in 
Philadelphia. George Washington was there, 
and he wore his uniform. War had already 
begun. On the very day the Congress as- 
sembled, Ethan Allen captured Ticonderoga. 

On June 17, 1775, occurred the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The British won, but it was a 
costly victory. They realized that they could 
not afford many such successes. 

Not in New England only, but in New 
York and Pennsylvania and in Virginia and 
the Carolinas and Georgia and all the colo- 
nies between, there was mustering of troops 
and gathering of arms and munitions. 
Boston was soon hemmed in by twenty 
thousand Minute Men. It became necessary 
that there should be a commander. The 
Congress decided to elect such an officer. 
It chose George Washington. 

On June 21, 1775, Washington set out 
from Philadelphia for Boston, and in due 
season salad at the headquarters of the 
Continental army. The necessary formalities 
were attended to, and, on July 3, 1775, under 
the historic Old Elm in Cambridge, Gen. 
George Washington unsheathed his sword 
and assumed command of the Continental 
Army. 


[to BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 
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TRY IT—it’s easy! 


Do you needa book stand? Have 
you a work bench? Does your 
dog lack a real home? You can 
make these objects and many 
others at little cost. And the 
pleasure and satisfaction you 
will get from making them 
with your own hands will pay 
you handsomely. 

There are 25 different Stan- 
ley Plans. A partiallist isshown 
onthe right. Each plan tells you 
just how to make the object, 
covering every step—how to 
select and cut the wood, how 


Plan No. 10b 


to assemble the job, how to 
sandpaper, paint and finish it. 
To do your best work you 
need good tools—of course! 
Practicallyevery carpenter 
uses Stanley Tools. Manual 
Training classes, too. Stanley 
makes the most complete line. 
Buy your Stanley Plans from 
your hardware dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, write tous. 
Send 10c for each plan and ask 
for a free catalog of Stanley 
Tools. Address The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Plan No. 72b 


STANLEY 
PLANS 


IO¢ each 

No. 

3b Pipe Rack 

4b Flower Box 

5b Table Lamp 

7b Sconce 

8b Dinner 
Gong 

9b Bird Houses 

“Sa 

156 Cedar Chest 

16b End Table 

17b Tea Wagon 

18b Model Sail- 
boat 

19b Combina- 


tion sail and 
rowboat 


21b GardenSeat 
71b Tool Chest 





The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 





The choice of 


STANLEY TOOLS [rine 











12-Inch Cross-Atlantic 
Model, ‘“‘Lindy’’ type 
Takes off by own power. Travels 40 feet. Very fas- 
cinating and educational. Thrilling fun! Easy 
construction set, complete materials, postpaid 
U. S. 50c (no stamps). Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Model Aircraft Co., Box 331, Chillicothe, Ohio 














BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT !!!! 
ANEER, famous Y. C. Lab sailing Knockabout, 
PER Outboard Motor Speedster, or your 
choice from fleet of 55 other modern designs using 
BROOKS KNOCK-DOWN cut-to-shape materials. 
Any boy of 15 can build his own boat as successfully as a 
blue-water skipper of 60 years. No special tools required 
or more than ordinary skill of any bright boy necessary. 
The saving in cost will startle you. Be the proud owner of 


a well designed, successful boat. Start building now. 
Send 2Sc for booklet fully describing Cruisers, Runabouts, 
Speed Hydroplanes, Row, Sail, E' 


. Etc. 
Recommended by Y. C. LAB 
BROOKS BOAT CO.INC. Dept. 100 i 





along lines used by all great pilots. 





inch wing spread and flies forward. Wings, landing device and rudder 
made of specially treated balsa wood. Practically unbreakable. Launches 
by catapult like latest French Naval planes. 


ASSEMBLED IN TWO MINUTES 


Best of all no tedious hours of toil constructing. This plane can be put 
together ready to fly by any boy in less than two minutes positively! 
Two minutes after the postman delivers your plane, you can send it 
into the air diving and dipping, zooming and banking then soaring to 
greater heights. Packed with each plane is a special helmet designed 


THRILLING BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


ED-PLANE © 


FREE 


Here’s something brand-new—the 
European-type gliding plane, just 
about the speediest, zippiest, niftiest 
article you ever laid your eyes on. 
And you can have it free! 

Boys everywhere are flying model 
planes. Greatest sport on earth for 
wide-awake boys. This plane has 1314- 





AVIATOR’S HELMET 
ALSO FREE 





12 FAT 
ISSUES 








THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS has 50 pages 
or more every month crammed with thrilling 
stories of aviation, sport, ranch life, high adven- 
ture on land and sea, mystery and 
daring. Great serial stories by 
leading authors, dozens of interest- 
ing articles, jokes and humor. 
International correspondence club, 
big stamp department, Boy Me- 
chanic Department, large huntin 
and fishing department and TH 
OPEN ROAD PIONEERS — 
nation-wide club for boys. Contests 
galore for all. 


The regular sub- 
scription price to 
The Open Road 
for Boys is $1 per 
year. We will 
send you this 
plane, the avi- 
ator’s helmet and 


| AERO DIVISION, 
| 
| 
a subscription for | 
| 
| 
| 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is $1 


a whole year — 
12 fat issues — all 
for $1. This is a 
great offer. 
Send the coupon 
now! 


Name.. 





Special Offer 


We will send you this omening 
speed plane, this specially desig: 
aviator’s helmet and The Open Road 
for Boys’ Magazine for a whole year 
— 12 issues — all for $1. Mail this 
coupon to-day! 


ALL for $1 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


PSS ee _—- eo er er -  - ee 


The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine 
248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


By all means I want to take advantage of this offer. 
. . Please rush me the speed plane, and the 
aviator's helmet. Also, enter my name to receive a year’s 
subscription — 12 issues — to The Open Road for Boys’ 
Magazine beginning with the very next number. 


tree er eecreresesecesess 


Packed with each plane is a pleasant surprise 
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OULDN’T it be fun if, instead of 
W my writing this and you reading it, 
we could be together to talk things 
over? Not that we could all get into the 
G. Y. C. office! Hazel Grey and I have just 
had a good smile over the thought of our 
thousands and thousands of girls arriving 
here all at once. We would have to go across 
the street to Boston Common, without a 
doubt, and even then we would spill into all 
the side streets and down as far as Paul 
Revere’s house! But it would be fun. And 
how we would all talk! And how I would run 
around, asking each of you what you wish to 
have here on your own special pages of your 
magazine! 

For these pages belong to the girls of The 
Youth’s Companion. They are yours, and I 
am here to put in them what you most wish 
to have. I like this little corner of ours. It 
is so sort of cozy, Jike a clubroom, with the 
club members hurrying in for club-meeting 
every month, via Uncle Sam’s mail, to talk 
about the things we have been doing and to 
pass along all sorts of good ideas to one 
another. I like being neighbors to the Y. C. 
Lab, too. They have promised faithfully not 
to run their buzz saws while we are having 
our meetings! And they have sent us all a 
cordial invitation to stop in any time, 
especially those of us who adore hammering 
and carving. (They have promised to show 
me how zot to hammer my thumb. I shall 
certainly appreciate knowing that.) 


’ Getting Acquainted with theG.Y.C. 


It is just a little over a month, now, since 
our Editor told me I had been elected Presi- 
dent of the G. Y. C.—and you can’t imagine 
the good time I have had getting acquainted 
with you through the letters you have 
written Hazel Grey. From the first, I felt 
I was making a tour like Lindbergh’s— 
dashing from one town to another on the 
wings of imagination, but calling on delight- 
ful and very real girls in each place. 

Virginia Holland, who lives in German- 
town, Pa., doesn’t know it, but I have been 
to see her and the adorable smocked pongee 
dress she made for herself. I made a short 
call, too, on Katherine Meyer, down in 
Columbus, Miss. I couldn’t resist going down, 
when I looked at the snapshot af Katherine 
and her dog and read about how she had 
made her dog’s house herself. One of the 
things I like best about the G. Y. C. is that 
only the right kind of girls belong to it—girls 
who like to do all kinds of things and do them 
well. For, while Virginia likes to sew, 
Katherine likes to saw. 

Madison, Fla., was my next stop, and Clem- 
entine Newman’s home. Clementine is very 
much interested in lovely pictures, especially 
those for her room. Those she had on her 
walls were delightfully selected—some day, 
we shall have a long talk in the G. Y. C. 
about pictures for your room (if you wish to 
have it, that is). 


And Holly Made a Tennis Court 


The morning after was so bright and 
clear that I couldn’t resist a game of 
tennis out in Holly Wolcott’s court in 
Gothenburg, Neb. Holly made that court 
herself, with the help of a few interested 
friends, and I am very proud of her and of it 
—for it is a good piece of work. And this is 
another thing which I admire in the girls of 
the G. Y. C. as I have been getting ac- 
quainted with you this past month—the 
girls of the GC. Y. C. are not daunted by 
difficulties. They go right ahead, using 
whatever they have to help them and 
making their own dreams come true. We 
shall talk about dreams before very long in 
the G. Y. C., if you are interested in the kind 
of dreams of which I am thinking. I mean 
those which each girl has for herself and for 
her own future—dreams of the kind of girl 
she wishes to become, dreams of what she 
shall do and make of her life. And it was 


By Hexen Ferris, 


that way with Holly. She had a dream of a 
tennis court, but there wasn’t any court. So 
she obtained permission to build one on a 
vacant lot; she learned how to make a tennis 
court—and then she made it. 


Watch the Dimes Come Hustling 


About this time, what with all my travel- 
ing, my pocketbook was so flat my thoughts 
naturally turned to the G. Y. C. girls who 
earn—and save—money. There are so many 
of you who are interested in this, that I 
simply shut my eyes, went along for a while, 
and stopped where I found myself, which 
was in Kennedyville, Md., with Nola Hile. 
And I went gathering eggs with her. If you 
think gathering eggs is easy and simple, try 
it! You simply can’t tell where you will find 
them. And when you do, you must carry 
your pail most gingerly, for a cracked and 
broken egg is no egg at all to sell. Every 
week, Nola’s mother gives her a dozen eggs 
for her work, aad Nola sells them to her 
teacher. There are other things Nola finds to 
do—in fact, her eyes seem to see every 
opportunity about her. I am very proud of 


rc G. 


Our New President 


Nola and the many other G. Y. C. girls who 
have equally splendid records. 

And I am proud of our Branch G. Y. C. 
Clubs, who are working together on any 
number of plans and who earn money 
together, too. There is the Rosebud Band 
of Wilmington, N. C.—I stopped in for an 
entertainment which they gave, and a good 
one it was, too. When you charge admission 
for anything it is always so important not to 
disappoint the people who come. And the 
Rosebud Band didn’t. In fact, I saw so 
much that you are doing and picked up so 
many new ideas about how girls are earning 
money that money-earning ideas at once 
took their place among the things to talk 
over here on our G. Y. C. pages—if you 
want them, that is. 

Which brings me to the most important 
thing of all, this month—what do you wish 
to have here on your own pages of your own 
magazine? If you could know how I am 
wondering about that! When I returned from 
my Lindbergh-like tour, breathless but more 
enthusiastic than ever about the G. Y. C., I 
realized I didn’t know half enough about 
you all, despite the pile of letters Hazel Grey 














lama girl like thas 


Dear HELEN Ferris: These are the things I wish 
to have on our G. Y. C. pages. The three checked 
things tell what I like best to do. 





(} I like sports. 


Especially: (Name your favorites) 


For me, please have: 


_] I like to read. 
Especially: (Name your favorites) 


For me, please have: 





L] I like to sew. 
Last year I made: 


For me, please have: 


L} I like to cook. 


I prepare ...... meals every week. 


I help prepare ...... meals every week. 
(Give number) 


For me, please have: 














LJ I like to earn money. LJ I like 
Last year I earned $......... (Give (This space is for anything else you like to 
amount. do) 
For me, please have: 
For me, please have: 
N. B. Check the three things you like to 
do. Place number 1 before the one you like 
best of all. 
* Your Assistant Editor, 
PP incr mctsch ohcmmcimoesowsaunsNasehaws he knceeukhatrescetie smusccseeeeln My abe ls. .......65 
Pei. S00 Seacnausodvasntndnouaneaweeeeeee MN i sow einseenchansteciesed State........: 
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has given me to read. Then I thought of a 
plan. Why not have you vote on what you 
most wish to have here each month? Why 
not ask you to write me a letter telling me 
about yourself and your plans? Because, 
while it is true that every girl is different 
from every other girl and some girls like to 
do one thing best while other girls prefer 
something quite different, nevertheless there 
are any number of us, for instance, who adore 
getting out into the kitchen and concocting a 
surprise dessert for the family, or who like 
nothing better than slipping into gym 
clothes for a brisk game of basketball. 

Then I thought ‘that after you had voted 
and written to me I could make a list of the 
number of girls who like one kind of thing 
best, or another thing, and so on. And 
presto! you would all be my Assistant 
Editors, helping me make our G. Y. C. 
pages. 





Now for a Brand-new Contest 


So I hurried to our Editor with my plan, 
and he said, ‘Fine! Tell all the girls to vote 
and to write a letter: And we will make it an 
editorial contest, with twenty-five dollars 
to be awarded to the girl who writes the best 
letter, together with a complete ballot.” 

No sooner said than done. So here is the 
ballot. And here is the plan for our editorial 
contest. Every girl who reads The Youth’s 
Companion is eligible, whether she is an 
Active Member of the G. Y. C. or not—and 
I must stop right here a minute to say that I 
hope many, many more of you are planning 
to become Active Members and so earn the 
right to wear our adorable little blue and gold 
pin. 

But about the contest. On this ballot, you 
are to vote for the things which you most like 
to do. You may vote for three things, placing 
No. 1 beside the thing you like to do best. 
Perhaps you are the kind of girl who enjoys 
pretty much everything. You can tell me 
that in your letter. But make your ballot 
show the three things which you most like to 
do. This will give me just the kind of help 
which I need from all my Assistant Editors. 


You Will Be an Assistant Editor 


So fill out your ballot, then write me a 
letter, telling me anything else you wish 
about yourself, but especially what you are 
planning for the future and what you are 
doing to make your dreams come true. Don’t 
make your letter more than five hundred 
words long—and do write it as soon as you 
can. I mention this especially because this 
is to be the quickest contest we have ever had 
in the G. Y. C. This is the only time it will 
be announced. All ballots and letters must 
be mailed not later than midnight of May 1, 
1928. This is because I want to have your 
votes as soon as I possibly can in order to 
make our G. Y. C. pages just what you wish. 
And from the time I count your votes 
everything that you find here will be what 
has been requested by the G. Y. C. girls. 

Now about the rules for our editorial 
contest, for every contest must have rules to 
go by. These are the rules for this one: 

This editorial contest is open to every girl who 
reads The Youth’s Companion. 

Every, girl who enters must send a filled-out 
ballot and a letter in order to be eligible. ‘A 

Make your letter not more than 500 words in 
length. 

Write on one side of the paper only. 

Put your name, age and address at the top of 
the first page of your letter. 

Inclose.a completely filled-out ballot. If you 
do not wish to cut your magazine, or if you find 
you' do not have sufficient room on the printed 
ballot, you may copy the ballot on a sheet of 
paper and send the copied ballot. 


Letters and ballots must be mailed by mid- 
night, May 1, 1928. 


So send in your vote for the things in 
which you are most interested. And write 
me a letter about yourself, so that I may 
be acquainted with you, just as I am now 
with Katherine and Clementine and the 
others. 
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HAM .. that’s 
always handy 





When the Kids 
Come Home 
from School 


ww 


10c CANS IN CARTONS OF 6 
Also 2§c and 40c Sizes 


Send for FREE Cook Book 
of 70 Underwood Recipes 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 
92 Walnut St. Watertown, Mass. 








INSTANTLY 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medicati tion in this thin 

plaster. 

gerous ‘application 


(: KNOCKS CORNS 






,,comfortable 


gin foot ins} no dan- 
ions of a acids and painet 


) Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs all hard growths without re fo 
pets flesh. Antiseptic, healin; ne. 
inches sent oh $1. If not Pie teted 


after Mrying, get full re. 
dndlieen Laboratory, Box Y "Resngiin, vt. 








Lot carefully Agr 
at this seal 


You'll want to know 
about it 






HIS is the G. Y. C. seal of approval. 

When you see it on an advertisement 
in our magazine, it means that the product 
advertised has been carefully tested, and 
that the G. Y. C. recommends it to you. 
It means, for instance, that the girls who 
like to cook can use the flavorings and 
other ingredients with the seal of approval 
and have their pet recipes come out right 
—that is, if you are the kind of cook we 
think you are! 

We - pleasure in announcing that 
the G. C. seal of approval has been 
od to the following manufacturers of 
cooking products: California Lima Bean 
Growers Association, Oxnard, Calif. Camp- 
bell Soup Company, Camden, N. 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company, Gloucester, 
Mass. Jenny Wren Company, Lawrence, 
Kan. Joseph Burnett Company, Boston, 
Mass. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. Minute Tapioca 
Company, Orange, Mass. Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, Providence, R. I. Salada Tea 
Company, (Inc.), Boston, Mass. Walter 
Baker & Co., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, 
N. Y. William Underwood Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

















Garls Who Achieve 


AND WHO SEE OPPORTUNITY EVERYWHERE 








RACH month there are more and more 

gitls who, as Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the G. Y.C., mon 58 records of 
their successful achievements and so 
become Active Members, receiving our 
little blue and gold pin, a picture of 
which you see here, and wearing it 
proudly. The letters below are those of 
our Honor G. Y. C. Girl and our Honor 
Branch Club for the month. I am sure 
you will agree that the accounts of 
their achievements are worthy of the 
publication prize of one dollar which 
we award to every girl who writes a 
letter which is published anywhere on 





the G. Y. C. pages of The Youth's 
Companion each month. 

Won't those of you who are already 
Corresponding Members send me an 
account of your achievements as soon 
as you can? And if you are interested in 
joining the G. Y. C., but have not 
written to tell me so, just fill out the 
coupon at the bottom of this page and I 
will tell you all about how you may 
become a Member. 

Here are my “ie best wishes to you! 


He? Ques, 





APRIL’S HONOR GIRL 


Mary Elizabeth Adams of Dansville, N.Y. 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

Dad was very busy cleaning the barn a few 
days ago, and I went out to help. At once Dad 
gallantly handed me a hopeless (?) old stool. I 
took an inventory of it: faded, padded top 
which was soft and comfortable; solid legs and 
rungs, almost paintless. Suddenly I had an idea! 

Next day I borrowed some of the black 
lacquer which we used on the club table. First 
I painted the rungs, after dusting them well. 
Then I tackled the legs, which were much more 
difficult. The lacquer dried quickly. By the 
time I had finished the fourth leg, the first one 
was dry and ready for the second coating. 
When the whole stool had three coats I started 
on the covering. 

I had bought half a yard of pretty cretonne 
with a black background to match the legs. 
Using the old cover for a 
pattern, I cut out a piece 
to fit the top, leaving 
half an inch for hem. 
Dad gave mea box of up- 
holstery tacks, with which 
I fastened on the cre- 
tonne, putting in a tack 
about every inch. 

The stool was finished, 
showing a little work and 
piles of fun! 

I hope every Member 

of the G. Y. C. will dis- 





Mary Adams 


cover a piece of furniture to repair during spring 
housecleaning, because you'll have a jolly good 
time doing it! 
Yours from Dansville, 
Mary ADAMS 
G. Y. C. Active Member 





APRIL’S HONOR CLUB 
In Covington, Kentucky 





Our G. Y. C. Branch Club of Covington, 
Kentucky 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

This is to tell you that our G. Y. C. Branch 
Club is now organized, and that « we have accom- 
plished our first achievement. A short time ago, 
we decided to give a play in our church. We 
selected one called “A Family Affair,” a play of 
three acts which was very amusing. It also had 
the advantage of a cast of six and so suited our 
club very nicely. 

We charged an admission fee of thirty-five 
cents. We were very careful about our expenses, 
which came to about ten dollars. And when we 
came to count up our proceeds we found that 
we had taken in ninety-two dollars. By request, 
we repeated the play for a branch of our church, 
netting sixty-four dollars. We have also. been 
asked to give our play in Crescent Springs, a 
small town near here. This we are planning to 


* do, the proceeds to be divided between our club 


and the church there. 
Cordially yours in the G. Y. C., 
CHRISTINA HARTMAN 
G. Y. C. Reporter 


YOU, TOO, MAY JOIN THE G. Y. C. 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill and happiness through enterprises that 
lead to successful achievements 


"THE coupon you see here is more than 

a coupon. It is a magic door to all the 
interesting things the G. Y. C. girls are 
doing. Sign it and send it with a stamped 
envelope to Hazel Grey, and she will 
write to tell you just how you may be- 
come a Corresponding Member, then an 
Active Member, wearing the little blue 
and gold pin, and last—the highest honor 
—how to become a Contributing Member. 


Perhaps, too, you will wish to have 
several of your best friends working with 


you in the G. Y. C. We have a plan for . 


that, as well. You may form a Branch 
Club together and carry out your G. Y. C. 
achievements in club meetings. So if you 
are interested in the Branch Club plan, 
as well as in becoming a Member your- 
self, check the space indicated for it on 
the Keystone coupon below. 





\ RETURN TO HAZEL GREY 


The G. Y. C., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 


DeEaR HAZEL GREY: 


Active Member. 





Plan) 
4-28 


Please tell me how I may join the G. Y. 
C., earn the right to wear the blue and gold 
pin, and enjoy the advantages of being an 


TP NGTE 6 6.5 & 6c cicicdxsdwed aden 
EMGMNIM SG c60wckcewad ied deaeea dene 


A Ee eee eee 
MOM ike cweree tie 


I amalso interested in knowing how to 
forma Branch Club of the G. Y. C. with 
several of my best friends. Please tell me 
about that, too. O (Place a check here 
if you are interested in our Branch Club 
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Hot 
Biscuits 


that are 
Light and 
Wholesome 


You can make them quickly with 
Rumford for lunch or supper. Here’s 
the recipe: 

2 cups flou \% teasp. salt 


r 
4 teasp. Rumford 2 tabsp. shortening 
Baking Powder About * cup milk 


First sift flour; then measure it and sift again 
with Baking Powder and salt. Work shortening 
into it till thoroughly blended; mix to soft dough 
with the milk using a flexible knife. Flour the 
board; turn dough onto it; roll or pat to % inch 
thick; cut into biscuits; place them uo touching 
each other) on baking sheet. Bake 12 to a 4 min- 
utes in quick oven — 375— legrees 


Be sure to use Rumford because it not 
only leavens evenly and makes your 
biscuits light; it also adds real body- 
building food value to them through 
its phosphate. agtRoree 


Always buy wy 


RUMFORD 


BAKING i 


POWDER |, Ungar | 


























The dangers arising from 
Varicose Veins, (Ulcer, Clot, 
4 Hemorrhage, etc.), are elimi- 
nated by our Made to Measure 


= 
a " 
Elastic Stockings 
Send for booklet with directions 
for self measuring. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 


al 40 Oxford St. Lynn, Mass. 
q o* au 


















Newest, dainty, fashion- 

able Ladies’ Watch. White 

Gold Finish. Full jewelled and . 
adjusted movement. Silk tweet = ‘eed 
and box. Guaranteed accurate jONEY! 


Pay pa postman, on delivery. = sS% SEuateree ticle poet 


THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


ee ge 40cea. choice 3 colors en- 
amel, 3 letters, date. Ster!! ver, 12 or more 50c ea. Single 
pins 60c. ea. Free Cat. shows Rings, Emblems 25c to $8ea. 


5 METALARTS CO., Inc., 778 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


STOVINK “Sma.” 
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Ask your 
Storekeeper for 
Mfrs., J "ek 
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You Can Have the 
New Things for the 
Cost of Material 


HE woman who makes her own clothes has 

a big advantage on her neighbor in being 

able to select from the very newest of the 
new and re-create them in the material she likes best. In 
this way she secures the latest and best ideas of Fashion, 
and gets them weeks, and sometimes months, before they 
appear in the shops. And, best of all, she does not have to 
pay extreme prices for their newness, but actually gets 
them for the cost of materials alone! 


Save the Price of a 


NEW COMPANION 


in a Single Season! 


IHE New Companion is the greatest sewing machine 

value to be found. This is made possible by our unique 

system of selling direct from factory to you, at a large 
saving. You can save from $20 to $45 on a New Companion over what 
a similar-quality sewing machine would cost you elsewhere. The New 
Companion can easily pay for itself in a single season. 


Eleven Models to Choose From 


Get Our 30-Day Trial Offer 


VV HETHER you prefer the latest electrically driven 

portable type, or a console; or a machine operated by 
foot-treadle; shuttle of rotary or oscillating type — there is a New 
Companion for you. Our free catalog, sent on request, describes the 
eleven models fully. 


DeLuxe Console 


This attractive model } 
serves as a desk or 

table when not in use 
for sewing. A splendid | 
drop-head, electrically 
driven machine in a 
beautiful two-toned 
American walnut con- 
sole cabinet of a dig- 
nified period style. 








Elec. Portable 


Among the most 
popular models of 
the New Compan- 
ion is this Portable 
Electric. This 
compact, efficient 
machine may 
carried easily 
from place to 
place, wherever 
you want it. 


The Number 3 


You can not_ secure 
greater sewingefficiency, 
or durability, than will 
be found in thi: 
splendid foot- 
treadle model 
**Number 3" New 
Companion sew- 
ing machine, no 
matter how much 
you pay. 








If You Need a New Sewing Machine 
READ THIS 


E will give a Sterling-Silver Thimble to any woman 

who needs a new sewing machine and who writes us 

as follows: “1 shall need a machine soon, and desire to 
know more about the New Companion. Please send me 
Free Catalog, also a sterling-silver thimble (small, medium, 
or large), as per your offer. This places me under no obliga- 
tion to purchase. I enclose 5 cents in stamps to pay postage 
and packing on thimble.” 


The YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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THe Youtu’s COMPANION 


FASHIONS for the 


GIRL of 


CHARM 


ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THE G.Y.C. 
By Elizabeth Lee 


on me that you don’t have to be pretty in 

order to be good-looking, and that you 
don’t need a lot of money in order to be styl- 
ish. I do know, though, that I wish I had got 
the idea long before I did. My first two years 
in high school I spent any amount of time 
envying a pretty girl who had the loveliest 
straight nose! She sat a few aisles away from 
me; her desk was in the same line of seats. 

She was pretty. And it wasn’t just her 
nose, either. It was her light-brown hair with 
its natural wave. It was her brown eyes, that 
went with her hair. That girl had every- 
thing, it seemed to me! And I was corres- 
pondingly miserable. What, I used to ask 
myself discontentedly, did I have? My nose 
was just plain queer. It wasn’t straight. It 
wasn’t saucily upturned. It wasn’t anything 
that I could see. My hair wasn’t any special 
color, either. 

And so I spent hours and hours in being 
miserable over what couldn’t be changed, 
while all the time there were ways in which I 
could have been improving my looks. I wish 
I had that time back now! Which is one of 
the chief reasons why, when Hazel Grey 
asked me to write about clothes for you,— 
and aJl the other things which go to make a 
charming appearance,—I was delighted. 


I WISH I could remember when it dawned 


UT just now it is spring. Spring, with buds 
and little leaves on the trees, and the clear 
sunshine and soft air so entrancing that we 
simply must go stepping out. So here is a 
stepping-out dress for you which I have 
selected from this season’s styles as one 
charming for daytime occasions and for 
church, later on becoming one of your school 
dresses. Or one which you may use as a dash- 
ing little school frock from the first. 
want you to look carefully at this dress, 
because it seems to me to illustrate one of 
the most important points for any girl to 
keep in mind when planning her clothes, and 
that is—simplicity. I want you to notice its 


.| straight, simple lines. You 


know, don’t you, that the 
loveliest things in the world 
have that—simplicity? If I 
were to place beside this 
dress one with flounces and 
frills and doodabs, you 
would see at once what I 
mean. The doodab dress 
would look fussy, this one 
stylish and wor Xf con- 
trast. The uty of sim- 
plicity—it is one of the first 
things for the girl to re- 
member who is interested in 
her appearance. 

Simplicity—and the pic- 
ture you will make when 
you wear your dress. Which 
brings me to the matter of 
color. I saw this dress in a 
lovely rose flannel—a very 
stylish shade just now, by 
the way. The collar and 
vest were of crépe de chine 
in flesh color, the hat of a 
deeper rose than the dress 
but one which harmonized 
perfectly with it. But I can 
imagine it—can’t you?—in 
one of the new woodsy 
greens, with the collar and 
vest in ecru; or in dark blue, 
the collar and vest of polka 
dot material,—navy blue 
dots on white  silk,—a 
bright red hat, and, for a 
final touch, a bright red 
pocketbook. . 

Bright colors are always 
very youthful, and so, nat- 
urally, are the scarfs and 


You don't have to be 
pretty to be good-looking 
and you don’t need a great 
deal of money in order to 





be stylish 





squares of gay-patterned silk. If, therefore, 
you wish to have a dress of this kind in some 
rather subdued color, so that your dress can 
be worn right through into the fall without 
your tiring of it, I suggest the possibility of 
brightening and giving variety to it with a 
number of collars, with vests. 

When Hazel Grey told me how many of 
you enjoy sewing and making your own 
clothes, I made another plan for our clothes 
page. I decided to show you not only lovely 
styles but styles for which you can buy a 
pattern and so make for yourself. 


THat is how it happens that this April 
stepping-out dress of ours can be made 
from a _pattern—Butterick pattern No. 
1632, which you can buy for forty-five 
cents from any pattern store near you or di- 
rectly from the Butterick Company, 223 
Spring Street, New York City. (But be sure 
to try the store first, wont you? It is so much 
more convenient, and you can be at work on 
your dress much sooner.) 

I know you will wish to hear about how 
much material this dress takes. Most of you 
—that is, thinking of the girl of average size 
—will be able to make this dress with two 
and three-quarters yards of material thirty- 
nine inches wide, if there is no up-and-down 
to the fabric, and with two and. one-quarter 
yards of material which is fifty-four inches 
wide, with or without up and down in the 
fabric. 

Remember that the size of the pattern 
which you will need has nothing to do with 
your age. You must always measure for any 

ttern, and measure carefully. Take your 

ust measure and your hip measure, holding 
the tape close. When you go to the store for 
your pattern, or when you write for it, give 
these measurements. 

On the pattern you will find a table which 
will tell you just how much material you 
will need for your size. And you will 
find something else in your Butterick 
pattern which will delight 
you as it has me. It is 
called the Deltor and is a 
series of neat. little dia- 
eg showing you exactly 

ow to lay your pattern 
upon your material for the 
cutting, and how to put the 
pieces. together and finish 
all edges. 

I wish I could be along 
with you when you select 
your materials for your 
dress. My advice is: look at 
everything, there are so 
many lovely materials these 
days. I recommend for this 
particular dress _light- 
weight wools, twills, silk 
and wool mixtures, flannel 
and crépe de chine, depend- 
ing upon the use to which 
you expect to put your fin- 
ished dress. For the collar 
and vest there are contrast- 
ing fabrics, such as linen, 
crépe de chine, piqué and 
rep or satin. 

And I mustn’t forget 
that you can make the hat 
in the picture, too, also 
from a Butterick pattern, 
No. 1800, which can be 
bought for thirty-five cents. 
I am looking at it now, and 
I see that a medium-sized 
hat such as this can be made 
with half a yard of felt, 
twenty-three inches wide. 

Until next month, then. 
And don’t forget —simplic- 
ity! 


You can make this dress by 

using Butterick pattern 

No. 1632. and this hat 

with Butterick pattern 
No. 1800 
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cuts and bruises 


Sor 


apply 
a few drops 
for prompt 
relief 


Atall 
druggists 
$ i) = 
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Absorbine J'] 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





‘orld’s 
best ote 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half, 


2 and it’s yours 


I late models, com letely rebuilt and re- 
ished brand new. GUA: = 
EARS. Send no Bove ny 

shows actual machines in full S remoch-to- ee Lerma eave 

ment plan and 10- oy free trial offer. Tamited time, 80 wri 

International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St. Dept.437, Chicago 


*1.00 For 24 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWER 


Other combinations $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Our selections 
will please you. 78 varieties of finest bulbs in years. The 
Specialties of ‘‘Glad” Specialists. Illustrated catalog, free. 


J.E.FARNSWORTH & CO., Inc.-4NGASTER 











BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
For COUGHS and THROAT TROUBLES 
BROWN’S Strouceous DENTIFRICE 
in da po ee ‘Devt. yc. 

BOSTON, MASS. 








Samples Renee he 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammoring and 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 

— Td after stammering 20 yrs. 8B. N. Bogue, 
801 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapolis 


E rA for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
Et. ——= magazine; 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
4 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Valaed last. of Normal Speech, 2324 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 












i can teach you tos ally. 

Send a. ree! booklet et telling £ how. 
LY. ROBBINS 

419 Pa - St., Boston, Mass. 











CTR! ® WEEKS fits you for « Bi 
LECTR OP—no BOOKS BIG. 0 LESSONS al Peach 
0} 
able taine SWEENY«: including BOARD and a RAiLSKD VR 
INCINNAT?!. ‘Sue 


TR 
SWEENY 220 Dept. 103-DA ELEVELAND. 





NOW YOU TELL ONE! 


COMPANION READERS TELL THEIR BEST JOKES 





IT PROBABLY WAS 


MESS BROWN (teaching Billie the 
alphabet): “Now Billie, what letter 


| comes after ‘H’?” 


“K,” promptly replied the boy. 
Teacher: “Wrong 
again. Now pay par- 
ticular attention. 
What have I on each 


OUR VEGETABLE ZOO 


SLIGHTLY MIXED 


ABOY taking an examination in American 

history handed in the following amazing 
information about a well-known and un- 
fortunate BritishCommander: 

“General Braddock 
was killed in the Rev- 
olutionary War. He 
had three horses shot 





side of my nose?” 
Billie: “Looks to 





| me like powder.”’- 


under him, and a 
fourth went through 
his clothes.” - 





—Leonard Sweet 





| Pauline Gheasker 


BANG, WENT 
THE RULE! 


HERE is arule in 
| £ grammar which 
| condemns the practice 
| of ending a sentence 
| ¥ ith a_ preposition. 

| Thisrule wassmashed 
\to smithereens by a 

| little sick boy we 
| were recently told of. 
He had expressed a 
desire to have ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe”’ read to 
him, but the nurse 
got ‘The Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson”’ instead, 
whereupon the boy 
exclaimed: ‘What 
did you bring me that 
book to be read to 
out of from for?” 

—Richard Murray 


A PATIENT VICTIM 


LD FARMER LIGHTMONEY was 
not stingy, but mighty economical. 
One day he fell into the cistern. The water 
was over his head and cold, but he could 
swim. His wife, attracted by his cries, yelled 
excitedly down to him: “I'll ring the dinner- 
bell so the boys will come and pull you out.’ 
“What time is it?” the farmer called up. 
“Bout eleven o’clock.”’ 
“No, let ’em work on till dinner time. 
I'll just swim around till they come.’ 
—Grace Sjaarda 


Drawn by D. T. Carlisle 
I. The Hendive 








1, WORD-DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A wash-cloth. 

Things paired by nature. 4. 
Earth ly. 5. Motor-cars. 6. A 
dish. 7. To deprecate. 8. To be 
mistaken. 9. A letter. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam a word of six letters, denoted by 1-2-3-4-5-6. 
In one sense I might 1-6 a 1-2-3-4-5-6 over which 
one might 2-3-4-6 from one 2—3-4-S-6 to another in 
some kind of 2-3-5; but in another sense I am a game 
in which a bashful 1-2-3-4-6 might well 1-3-4-6 her 
time before making a 1-3-5 1-3-4. 


3. CHARADE. 
Under the spreading chestnut tree 
My first is found, and then you see 
The second is his only heir. 
The third’s a common name in Ayr. 
Three words this puzzle constitute; 
They name a famous institute. 


4. WORD-SQUARE. 
1. To vary in direction. 2. A joint. 3. 


Unyielding. 4. A dress-material. 5. Fin- 
ished. 


5. LETTER CHANGING. 


1. BOB 6. ## He 

2, * ** 7, BRR KE 

3, *#** 8, Fe KKH 
4, #** QO, FREE 
5, *#** 10, # *# ¥* * * * 


11. CLIPPED 
By means of the changes outlined it is possible to 
change BOB to CLIPPED by altering one letter at a 
time, except where a greater number of letters appears, 
in which case a letter is to be added without making 
any other change. 


6. LETTER CHANGING. 


1. MAST 4,239 
2, #*** 5, ##e* 
3. F298 6. HEAD 


The mast-head isabovea ship. Try to change MAST 
to HEAD by changing one letter at each step and 
forming a new word at each change. 








NUTS TO CRACK 


THE BEST PUZZLES OF THE MONTH 


‘ENCOURAGING 
THE GOVERNOR 


G ERNOR speak- 
ing: “I have been 
standing on my feet 
for nearly ten min- 
utes, and there is so 
much confusion I can 
hardly hear myself 
speak.” 

Voice from therear: 
“Cheer up, Governor ; 
you ain’t missing 
much,” 

—Mildred Jewett 








GENEROUS 


NEGRO minister 
was telling his 
congregation, one 
Sunday morning, of 
his resolution to 
donate one tenth of 
his income to the Lord’s work; also that he 
thought each person should do the same. 
One enthusiastic member rose in the back 
of the room and cried: “Give Him mo’, give 
Him mo’; give Him a twentieth!” 
—Helen Berfalk 


NO DANGER AT ALL 


NGRY customer: “You call these safety 
matches? Why, none of them will 
strike!” 
Storekeeper: ‘‘ Well, you couldn’t ask for 
anything safer than that, could you?” 
—Harley T. Blake 








. ENIGMA. 

The whole is wie present; in fact, there is no 
whole like the present. You will find that Iam not the 
first, but the second, coming after tea; yet you will also 
find me third. The second i is the measure of the whole. 


8. WORD-OBLONG. 
Across: 2. In what way. 1 











4. Looks at. 6. Bundle of ; 

yarn. 8. Town in Belgium. 4.. . 5 

10. A large pipe. 12. Not Ga le. ale 

at all. 13. Conducted. | 
Down: 2. Possesses. 1. Tse “oaks 

Hard and rough. 3. Be- 7? ae 

moans. 5. A warning sig- SS i 

nal. 7. Stair-post. 9. To 

cut. 11. A color. 


- MISSING WORDS. 
¥ hen vom. the * * * * T saw the * * * * tide, 
I seized him roughly by the, * ee *, 
“Here is * *, sign now,” I cried, 
“Before the schooner rounds the cape.” 
The missing groups are composed of the same four 
letters, differently arranged. 


10. MISSING LETTERS. 


; MBS TN 


By inserting one letter of the alphabet several times 
—_ the letters given a sensible sentence may be 
toun 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


1. Ill. (Sick) Illinois; Md. (Doctor) Maryland; 
Miss. (Young Lady) Mississippi; Wash. (Laundry) 
a 


2. Man-Drake. 

3. Ambled, Bedlam, Beldam, Blamed. 

4. Fan-Tan. 

5. Bear, Seal, Emu, Tapir, Anteater, Monkey, 


ar Panther, Ape, Ostrich, Beaver, Ai, Boa, Otter. 
6. An-Tip-Odes, Antipodes. 

7. Bar-It-One,Baritone. 

8. The sentence: WHO IS SI OHM reads the same 
upside down. : 

9. Withers, Tools, Rub, Era. Ale, Bar, Elsie, 
Tresses. Down: Tore, Elba, Able, Eris. The central 
word is HOURGLASS. 

10. Roma, Mora, Amor, Omar, Roam. 

11. Ball, Bald, Bard, Bird 

12. In-As-Much. 

13. Maine, Mane, Man, Ma. 
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One good idea—one 
interesting experience — 
can start your career as a 
writer. 


If you would learn to write 
START WRITING 


ANY people — young and old — who should be 

writing hesitate about trying because fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors have left them so 
awe-struck that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for stories, 
articles on home, business, fads, travels, sports and 
even recipes. The opportunity offered by publishers 
to new writers—and young writers—today is 
greater than ever. Magazines are taking stories and 
articles from young people to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. Why? Youth is a topic of the moment. 

The Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing. instruction on journalism — continuous 
writing — because that training has produced so 
many successful authors. Here you have a course of 
home study, prepared and taught by active New 
York newspaper editors, which gives you real writing 
experience. 


Newspaper men teach you 

The training is based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized, under the guidance of seasoned 
writers and editors. We have prepared a unique Writing 
Aptitude Test which tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


Tl NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA| 
25 West 45th Street, New York 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing A ptitude Test and urther 

information on writing for poet. as promised in 

The Youth’s Companion — Ap 

Mr. | 

BT aedacece 

Miss } 

PN MReeué dnekcracccentcaxcnceuaeaduauel 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will i] 

call on you.) 


LEARN TO dod | | 
COMPLETE COURSE 


$100 to $500 a Week Is Earned by Cartoonists Today 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Billy Hon’s Famous CARTOON 
BOOK Will Teach You 
A short road to success for the 
beginner as well as the advanced 
art student. A simple, complete, 
up-to-date course in Cartooning, 
consisting of 30 lessons and over 
300 drawings by Billy Hon, a 
successful newspaper cartoonist. 
Sent Postpaid for $1.00 
WASLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
210-H West 14th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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5229-98 Superior Ave. 
$ Cleveland, Ohio 
we Please send me free copy 
of of “The White Way” M 


agazine 
and your Handy Reference Catalog. 
(Check, "below, instrument preferred.) 


Age.... 


WD dco. cdgegeccdenececensaus | ee 
OSaxophone (Trumpet (Trombone [Alto 
OFrench Horn (1 Baritone [Bass () Bugle 
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“Oh, what a pretty mane the cow has!” 































_ that? Why, so she has, but cows 
really don’t have manes, you know, so the 
artist has made a mistake in drawing it that way. 
As a matter of fact, the artist has made a lot of 
mistakes in this drawing, such as — but you find 
them. See how many you can find, and make a 
list of them. Then secure a new subscription to 
The Youth’s Companion (one year at $2.00). 
You will find it easy to get subscriptions in many 
homes where there are young people. For this 
service we will send you your choice of the Extra- 
Value April Premiums, and, if yours is one of the 
ten most complete lists of mistakes, an 

extra reward of $5.00 in Gold 


will be sent you. 








REMIUMS are given only for new sub- 
scriptions. By ‘‘new’’ we mean one that 
introduces The Youth’s Companion into a 
home where it has not been taken during the 
‘ound twelve months. There are scores of such 
mes in your town. Each one where there are 
young folk holds a prospect for you. 


Get Busy Today! 


















Fielder’sGlove 


Regularly given for one sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra, the 
Fielder’s Glove will be given 
DURING APRIL ONLY for one 
new subscription WITHOUT 
EXTRA MONEY. 


ERE is a glove that holds ’em! Full size 
big leaguer’s model, with deep pocket 
in palm, and a heavily padded heel. Of soft, 
close-grained black horsehide, with heavy 
welted seams, and rawhide lacing on the 
heel. An exceptionally fine value, and the 
kind of a glove that any ball player would 
be proud to own and use. 








OTHING beats a 


and 


athletic wear. 
color. Sizes 30 to 46. 







mistakes you also receive $5.00 in Gold. Orders and lists 
must be mailed to us before May 1. 


Athletic Shirt 


Regularly given for one subscription and 
25 cents extra, the Athletic Shirt given 
DURING APRIL ONLY for one new sub- 
scription WITHOUT EXTRA MONEY. 
“sweat shirt” for 
comfort. Equally popular with both 
ys and girls for general sports 


atural 

















e 
lon 
M Remember, you will receive a 
premium regardless of the out- 


come of the Prize Contest. Then, if yours 
is one of ten complete or nearest complete lists of 







Triangular 
Silk Scarf 


Regularly given for one sub- 
scription and $1.00 extra, 
the Triangular Scarf will be 
given DURING APRIL 
ONLY for one new sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra. 


VERY girl will want one of these 
~ new triangular scarfs. Beautiful 
Pn ; crépe de chine, hand painted in vary- 
te, ing designs and colors. Adds the necessary joyous touch 
a to any costume. Choice of ——— red, blue, 


= green, or tan — fast colors. remarkable value. 
“The Man Nobody Knows” 


Regular edition given for one subscription and 70 cents extra, ‘‘The 
Man Nobody Knows,”’ beautiful new edition, given DURING APRIL 
ONLY for one new subscription WITHOUT EXTRA MONEY. 


p Np and very beautiful edition of the 








stimulating book which for two years 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Concord, N. H., or 


has been a phenomenal “‘best seller.’’ It is a 
wholly sincere and reverent effort to picture 
Christ Jesus as he really was — freed from 
the feminizing legends of earlier centuries. 
Not a theology. Not a “life of Christ.” It 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. resents Him as a living and virile identity. 








t rings with sincerity. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 








WEST DRESDEN, MAINE 
For girls from 8 to 18 years of age 
All Land and Water Sports under 
trained and experienced leaders, em- 
phasizing Riding, Dancing, and Arch- 
ery Golf. Various Handicrafts includ- 
ing weaving and jewelry. Booklet on 
request. Miss Harriett - Balcom, 
_— 1193 Commonwealth Avenue, 

ass. 

















Camp RED WING 


Silver Lake, Susquehanna County, Pa. 
16th year — 

ft. altitude. Complete Equipment: All sports 
in mile Canoe Trip for Girls Who 
Qualify. Canadian Fishing Trip to Rideau Lakes. 
Excellent Food. Fully equipped Infirmary. Physi- 
cian in Residence. Nurses. Directors: Edward C. 
Wilson, formerly Principal, Friends 
Baltimore, and (for catalog address) 
Lamborn, Prin. McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 


for 
Girls 


Le 
He 








AMP OPECHEE ,.paaiie nN: 
C New London, N. = 
For girls 6 to 36 7 ears. 12th eengen. LE Fon nape + pm 1 
all water sports. Overnight trips and gy; 
age d sports. Fi ce $200. ‘00. ” meee riding ane yey 
tii aie 
rr Hockaday, 7 ‘Temple ‘Place, Boston, Mass. 





CAMP ARBUTUS 


14th Soren. Soe Sports. Canoe Trips and Wood- 





. Real Cam Resident Physician. 
i aeeel = girls from 10 to 
18 accepted. 


hooker 
Edith A. yA Ponkard 7d Road, Ann Arbor, Mich, 








Pentucket Lake 
KEOKUK CAMP Georgetown, Mass. 

ris 8- a6. .. nd and Water sports. Crafts. Ex- 
rose food. - rsonal care. $150 forseason. Address: 
Mrs, fos Shas in Fox, 4Abbott St., Danvers, Mass. 











SUMMER CAMP! 
Where you can learn to row and paddle, 
sail and swim, play tennis and baseball. 
Here are many good camp suggestions. 
Write to the directors. If these camps do not 
meet your needs, write, giving details, to 
THE ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 





v 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOLS 


LOVELAND SCHOOL 


Each girl profits by the Director's wide experience in 
modern educational practice and college preparation. 
Individual attention. Moderate rates. Junior and Senior 
High School Courses. Address Director, Abbie Loveland 
Tuller, 463 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 




















DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
62nd year. Young men and young women find here a 

efficient training in 
every department of a ‘broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$500 to per year. Special course in domestic science. 

For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box M. 








Business Administration-- 
Accounting —Secretarial— Two-Year Courses, College 
Grade, for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduates indemand. Send for 
Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar. 


Burdett College, Boston Founded 1870 










SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
'm} lesson course in writing and marke of the 
W Short-Sto: = ag copy of THE WRITER’s 

ONTHLY free. Writ ‘A 
THE HOME CORRESPONSENCE SCHOOL 
59 Springfield, Mass. 








THE SCHOOL AFTER SCHOOL 


Have you planned for the future? 
Have you looked ahead to the coming 
years? What would you like best to do? 

There are many professional and 
vocational schools for those interested 
in fitting themselves for life. 

Why not write us, giving details, and 
let us make suggestions? 

THE ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Recommended for a good coat of tan. Gypsying on horseback 


Riding and Other Sports at Camp 


By A. H. Mitchell 
Director of Camp bias and Mitchell School 


HE conscientious 
parent wants his 
boy to be a real 
boy, to be versatile in 
boys’ activities. He 
wants him to learn how 
toswim, and howtoread, 
to play ball, to handle 
boat, and to know 
some of the secrets of 
camp life. The boy at a 
well-conducted camp 
learns to do these things, 
and with proper guidance he acquires manly 
qualities. 

What keen enjoyment and genuine pleas- 
ure come from riding and caring for a horse, 
one of man’s most faithful friends! I had that 
fun in my boyhood, and for years I have 
been giving the boys of my camp and school 
the same joyful opportunity. 

The great outdoors—good fresh air, the 
old swimming hole, days of good-fellowship 
with brother campers; what a thrill these 
virile activities have for the healthy, red- 
blooded boy! 

The old saying that “‘the outside of a horse 
is good for the inside of a man” is doubly true 
as applied to boys: there is no finer com- 
panionship than that of a boy and a horse. 
Qualities most valuable in the larger con- 
tacts and relations of life are developed in 
horsemanship. As instruction progresses, the 
first uncertainty gives way to confidence and 
a feeling of buoyant assurance. There is no 
other form of exercise which affords more 
physical and mental benefits. 

Every rider should learn to bridle and 
saddle his horse, in addition to caring for his 
mount. By starting when young a boy 
naturally becomes careful and fearless, and 
his muscles respond more readily. 





Cooling off on a summer afternoon 


Many authorities be- 
lieve that there is a 
distinct advantage in 
starting this training 
when young, and cer- 
tainly this opinion is 
strengthened by our own 
experience at our camp, 
where boys are taught 
to ride with safety, and 
how to ride well. 


Water Sports 


Swimming is always a popular sport at 
camp, and the swimming period is un- 
doubtedly one of the happiest parts of the 
day. Life-saving practice and instruction in 
the proper strokes give the boy a confidence 
in the water which he can gain in no other 
way. And then the days of competition in 
water sports! Camp swimming is not all 
instruction. Much of it is just plain fun. 

The boy at camp has an abundance of out- 
door sports and recreation. He plays base- 
ball, tennis, quoits and other interesting 
games. Perhaps there is a rifle range up in 
the woods back of the camp, and the boys 
practice during certain periods until they 
can compete for “expert marksmen” 
medals. 

Campfire evenings have a subtle charm 
for every boy. The dull glow lights up the 
lower branches of the big trees, and the boys 
gather around. Musical instruments begin to 
sound; youthful voices join in the familiar 
camp songs. Stories are told. A spirit of good- 
fellowship pervades the group. Taps sound, 
and another day at camp has come to a 
pleasant and fitting close. 

What a wonderful gift to a boy—eight 
weeks of summer at a properly supervised 
camp! 





The story hour after supper 





enced counselors. 


ALEXANDER H. 








Receiving Award for Horsemanship 


CAMP SKYLARK 


“The Junior Camp of Horsemanship,” for Boys under 16. 
Complete permanent equipment. 
Healthful and beautiful location 20 miles from 
Boston, secluded: yet accessible. 

Every Boy Rides Every 


MircHe_t, Director OF THE MITCHELL SCHOOL, 


Ideal living conditions. Experi- 


All Land and Water Sports. 
Day. No extra charges. 
Write for new aS om de catalog. 


Bitterica, Mass., Box Y 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 
Camp RED CLOUD x, 


SILVER LAKE, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, PA. 
16th Year—for boys 6 to 18 


1800 ft. altitude. Complete Equipment: All sports 
and — 60 Mile Canoe Trip for Boys Who 
Qualify. Canadian Fishing Trip to Rideau Lakes. 
Excellent Food. Fully Equipped Infirmary. Physi- 
cian in Residence. Trained Nurses. Illustrated 
catalog. Directors: Edward C. Wilson, ee 
Principal, Friends School, Baltimore; Lou 

Lamborn, Prin. McDonogh School, Mebonosh. Mii i. 

















Camp WENTWORTH 


Wolfeboro, N. H. On Lake Wentworth in the 
White Mountain foothills. Fifty boys 8 to 16. All 
camp activities. Regular classes in school work 
for younger boys. Booklet. 
! 


M. S. GILES, Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 




















Ma-Doc-a-Wando "iia tx" 
“VOC-a-WaNdO Cabin Camp 
Three Directors: College Professor, 
Licensed Guide, West Point In- 
structor. Fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, salt and fresh water. Horse- 
manship. Five new log cabins. 80 
acres. Campcraft and woodcraft. 
On Green Lake between Mt. Desert 
and Lucerne. $300. Address 


Charles E. Bellatty, 101C Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 














(mp Namequoit 


E. Orleans, Mass. 

We build, man and sail our own 
boats, under expert instruction. 
Everyone can be on the water at 
. the same time. Archery. Booklet. 
Dr. Paul Henson, Dr.Oliver Bixby, 

83 Broad St., Lynn, Mass. 

“The sailing camp for boys on old Cape Cod.” 

















fifty-acre playground for 


Th 
BOYC ROFT ron on Lake innipesaukee, 


a H., 8 to 12 Junior, 3° to 16 Senior. Comprehensive 

program, including riding, mountain, auto and canoe 
trips. Adult councilor for each five boys. Camp mother. 
Tuition $250, no extras. Illus. booklet. 


M. H. Meyer, Director, School Dept., Cohasset, Mass. 





MON-O-MOY The Sea Compe for y Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, MASS. 

Superb bathing, sailing, canoeing, deep-sea = ees sports. 

Horseback riding. Cabins. Tutoring. Camp Mother. Nutrition classes 

for underweights. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Booklet. 

HARRIMAN Y. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


_ SCHOOLS 
NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Thorough College 

Preparation. Business Course. Junior School. Athietics 

for Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Frederick Smith, 
A.M., Box 195, New Hampton, N. H. 














FRANKLIN“™°MARSHALL 

HI CADEMY> 

- } Wetety Recognized, Moderately Priced Preparatory 
hool. Unusual Equipment, 1200 Boys Prepared for Col 

kc — in the last 30 years. Write for catalog. E. M. 

HARTMAN, Pd.D., "Principal, Box Y, Lancaster, Pa. 


MANLIUS 


cA Training for Life 
1833 SUPEFIEL 








General William Verbeck, President 
BOX 284,MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
ENDOWED SCHOOL 928 
‘ollege Preparatory and a. Ngee Moderate 
Teitine. Separate Junior School. talog, address: 
—, Brownell Gage, Ph. D. i» 16 ‘Mek ‘St. Suffield, 


ALL ABOARD 
‘ for Summer camps! 
Let us help to plan the 
most wonderful vacation 


you’ve ever had, at a summer camp for 
boys or girls. 
Sports on the water, in the field! 
Nature study in the woodlands! 
Craftwork by the lake! 
THE ATLANTIC pA ty 


EDUCATIONAL DIR 
8 Arlington Street, a a 
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said Ground Hog. ‘‘And, be- 
sides, what’s the use of get- 
ting up when you haven't 
even started taking the 
leaves off your garden? 
There won’t be anything 








Squirrel ran round and round until 
both were dizzy, watching him 


NCE upon a time there was 
() a nice cat named Jupie. He 

lived in a little red house, way 
out in the country. For a long time 
he lived there all alone. Then a 
little girl named Jean came to visit 
him. 

After Jean had decided that she 
wanted to live for ever and ever in 
the little red house with Jupie, they 
both settled down to housekeeping, 
and Jupie stopped worrying about 
all the hard work. 

“Because,” said Jupie, “‘if you are 
going to stay for ever and ever, it 
really is your own home, and you 
aren't just visiting. And half the fun 
of having a home is working in it.” 

“Of course it is!’ said Jean. ‘“‘And 
with a great big cat like you, to help, 
it isn’t ang trouble at all.” 

So they had a very happy winter. 

Now that the sun was getting 
warmer and warmer every day, 
Jupie would sit in a sunny window 
and purr and watch 
the snow melting 
away and leaving 
little bare brown 
spots of earth stick- 
ing through. 

One day, Jean 
opened the front 
door. Over by the stone wall sat a 
little fat furry animal that she had 
never seen before. 

“Oh, Jupie!’ she called. ‘““Come 
quick! Here is somebody I don’t 
know! Maybe he is a friend of 
yours.” 

Jupie came hurrying out, wiping a 
drop of milk off his chin, for he had 
been eating his lunch. 

“Why, upon my word!” said Jupie 
in surprise. ‘‘It’s Ground Hog! And, 
oh, Jean, when he comes out of his 
house that means it’s nearly spring! 
Hello, Ground Hog!” called Jupie, 
waving a paw. 

Ground Hog sat up on his hind 
legs and looked sleepily around, until 
he saw Jupie. 

‘How do you do?” he said in a 
tired sort of voice, and then he 
yawned. 

“How are you?” said Jupie. 

“Sleepy,” said Ground Hog. ‘“‘Very 
sleepy indeed. In fact, I think I will 
go back to bed.” 

“Oh, come,” said Jupie, ‘“you’ve 
had enough sleep for one year.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” 


S 


Jup 





for me to eat for ages and 
ages.” 

“Why, I hadn’t thought 
about a garden yet,” said 


they 


Jupie. 

Ground Hog looked worried. “The 
place will look terrible without a 
garden,” he said sadly. ‘You raised 
the prettiest lettuce I ever ate.” 

“Oh, I'll have a garden,’ said 
Jupie. ‘And this year it will be the 
best I’ve ever had, because Jean is 
going to help me with it.” 

“‘Who’s Jean?” said Ground Hog. 

“Oh, excuse me,”’ said Jupie. “I 
forgot you didn’t know her. This is 
Jean, and she’s come to live with me. 
She’s a very clever girl, and with both 
of us working I guess we'll have the 
finest garden you ever saw.” 

“That sounds much better,” said 
Ground Hog. ‘“‘Now I can go home 
and take a little nap in peace. Good- 
night. Don’t forget the lettuce!” 

And with a very wide yawn he 
turned around and waddled into the 
stone wall again. 

“What a funny animal!” said Jean. 
‘Where has he been all the time I’ve 
been living here?”’ 

“His other name 
is Woodchuck,”’ said 
Jupie. ‘‘He’s been 
right here all the 
time, only, you see, 
ze as soon as the cold 

weather comes along 
he goes into the stone wall and falls 
asleep and never comes out until he 
feels the ground beginning to get 
warm.” 

“But, Jupie, how can he sleep so 
long?”’ said Jean. 

“It isn’t any trouble at all for 
him,” said Jupie. “In fact, I don’t 
believe he’s ever more than half 
awake. And, besides, you know even 
old Apple Tree has been sort of half 
asleep ever since the snow came.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that,’’ said 
Jean. “Oh, let’s go and see how she 


of the little red house, where Apple 
Tree was standing. 

“Hello, Apple Tree!” they both 
called. 

Apple Tree gave a little sigh, as if 
she had been asleep. 

‘Hello, Jean and Jupie!” she said. 
And then, as if she had just noticed 
it, she said: ‘‘Why, what a beautiful 
day! It almost feels like spring!” 

“It is spring, Apple Tree,’ said 
Jupie. ““We’ve just seen Ground Hog, 
and that’s a real sign of spring.” 


“Well, now, that accounts for the 
funny noise I heard a while ago,” 
Apple Tree said. ‘‘It sounded like the 
daffodils whispering under the earth 
and trying to push the ground up, 
but I thought I must be dreaming. I 
can’t feel my sap starting to rise yet, 
but then I’m a little slow. I wonder 
if the willow trees can.” 

“I wonder if Skunk Cabbage is up, 
down by the river,” 
said Jupie. “It al- 
ways comes up be- 
fore anything else. 
Come on, Jean, let’s 
go down and see, and 
then come back and 
tell Apple Tree.” 

“‘T wish you 
would,” said Apple 
Tree. “I declare, I’m 
all of a twitter!” 

So off they went, 
and Apple Tree 
watched them go, trying to see over 
the hill where the river ran. But she 
wasn’t quite tall enough, so she gave 
it up and took a little nap. 

Down by the river there wasn’t a 
sign of Skunk Cabbage; and the 
trees all looked dark and sleepy. But 
the little river was having a very ex- 
citing time. It had started taking its 
winter ice-coat off. It would pull 
pieces of ice away from the bank and 
pile them up and push them along. 
Then it would throw them against 
the rocks and break them into little 
pieces and carry them all the way 
down the stream, out of sight. 

“Oh,” said Jean, ‘what a wild- 
looking river! And what 
a noise it is making! 
Jupie, you don’t think it 
will come all the way up 
to the house, do you?” 

“Now, don’t you 
worry, Jean,” answered 
Jupie. “It always acts 
like this when it takes its 
winter coat off. But it 
never gets high enough 
to hurt anybody.” 

Just then there was a 
wild scurrying among 
the leaves, and out 
popped Squirrel! 

He ran round and 
round Jean and Jupie 
until they both were 
dizzy, watching him. 
And then he climbed up 
right on Jean’s shoulder 
and patted her cheek 
with his little front paw. 

“My, oh, my! I am 
certainly glad to see you 
two,’’ said Squirrel. 
“How have you been 
through all this terrible  |(_~ 
snow?” 

“Oh, we’ve been just 






Ground Hog looked worried 


TME GOOD CAT FUPIE 


and his little friend Jean 
Written and illustrated by Neely McCoy 


as comfortable as we could be,”’ said 
Jupie. “But we didn’t get out much. 
You see, having Jean to keep me 


‘company in the long winter eve- 


nings, I didn’t feel lonely at all. So I 
turned into a regular house-cat and 
sat in front of the fire, thinking, most 
of the time.” 

“Well, I didn’t get around much 
myself,’ said Squirrel. ‘‘You see, 
when I came back 
from your house the 
last time, I found a 
couple of Red Squir- 
rels trying to break 
into my house and 
eat all my food. So I 
had to stay home a 
good deal and keep 
them away. My, but 
they are noisy fel- 
lows! I finally got 
Woodpecker to fly 
over to Owl’s house 
and ask for help. I tell you, they 
didn’t stay long after Owl appeared! 
And I haven’t seen them now for a 
long time. Once I did try to come up 
to your house, but the snow was so 
slippery that I could hardly keep my 
feet under me. Just as I got to the 
top of the hill, a breeze came along, 
and I slid all the way back to where 
I started from. So I went home and 
decided to wait until the snow 
melted a little bit.” 

“Well, it’s almost all melted now, 
Squirrel,’ said Jean, patting his 
furry little back. ‘‘And you had 
better come home and have dinner 
with us.” 
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Newspapers, playgro’ unds, 
schools and civic associations 
will soon. be_ holding thelr 
annual roller skati oR ith 
tions for val and ¢ rl ith 


are sold hy all g ‘ood dealers or 
sent d'rect on Feceipt of $4.00 
and dealers name. 
Get this Free Book Now 
Tells everything you want to 
know about roller skating— 
tion, proper start- 
stopping, how to get 
more speed, eé' 
Chicago nal Skate Co. 
Established Over 20 Years 
4443 W Lake St., Chicago, IP. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 


y Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


Only “CHICAGOS” 
have the special comd 
position rubber tires 
that are noiseless and 
shock absorbing; pre- 
vent sli'pping, stop 
with four-wheel- 
brakes and outwear 
steel wheels. Ball- 


Automobile and airplane 
wires, electrical wires, sub- 
marine cables, bridge- 
Ee 
Wire: ofersbaped and all 
barbed wire, wov 
concrete 











wire wire f ire 

‘gates, ‘ence posts, wi poultry 
ye . ‘iets Oot bow week” ts made, also 
itastra uses of all the above wires sent free. 


AERIOAD ¢ STEEL & WIRE COMPANY s CHICAGO 


LATEST STYLE WRIST WATCH 
Direct from Si witzerland 
eli 3499 





S PLATINOID | 
or White Gold Finish 
kara ar tens tran sz 00. Beaatit youreaved care ad diay 
Nom Pay on det oelplan postage.” "FE 8 
5. Swiss Agents, i Broadway, New ‘ork City, og PT.6604 


30 2 Pritt prog m factory on 

ror. vesloto sis. Many models 
res, sundries at Factory Prices. W! 

today for catalog and marvelous 
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MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. Ase CHICAGO 
@ WHY NOT atherinw watterfiios? “ine 

gectal prices hundreds Of Kinds for collections. 

roa worth $1 to if each. send: 


perce mail, wet cine) fox os y 
sles, m: not ai 
“ides S$, which pi % 4 
Dept 7s _— 
71, a... ‘ia2a, San Diego, Calif. 


IPET for the 
LL . 
Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by publishing 


- i ertisements of reliable persons, who have them 
Or sa a 


SQUAB «) BOOK () FREE 
Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book pepatiteey 

Ori in colors telling how to ‘ou 

be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK seuas ce. 
St., Meiruse Highlands, Mass. 
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Earn a Dandy 
School Companion || 


We have a splendid school cabinet or | 
companion which we will send free 
and postpaid to any Companion 
subscriber who sends us a new sub- 
scription to The Youth’s Companion 
at $2.00 for one full year. 

TH handsome partitioned box with its 
sliding drawer contains the followin 
items: 4 Rubber-Tipped Pencils; 1 Pencil 
with Red and Blue leads; 1 Rubber Grip 
Penholder; 1 8-in. Hardwood Rule; | Com- 
Pass Divider; 1 Rubber Eraser; 1 Pencil 
Sharpener; 3 Steel Pen Points in Metal Box; 
© Colored Wax Crayons; 7 Cakes of Water 
Color Paints; 1 Moistening Cup for Paints; 

1 Artist's Brush; 6 Thumb Tacks. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Concord, N. H. ’ Boston, Mass. 
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“A very good idea!’’ said Squirrel. 
And they all started up the hill to the 
little red house. 

“We saw Ground Hog today,” 
said Jupie, as they walked along. 

“Did you?” said Squirrel, excit- 
edly. ““Then spring must be com- 
ing!” 

“Yes,” said Jupie, ‘‘and Apple 
Tree was wondering whether the sap 
was rising in the willow trees yet.” 

“You go on home,” said Squirrel, 
“‘while I run over and find out. Then 
I'll meet you under Apple Tree.” 
And he scurried into the woods. 

“My, doesn’t he go fast!’’ said 
Jean. ‘“‘We’d better hurry, or he will 


be there long, long before we are!” 


“Well,” said Apple Tree, when 
they reached her, “what did you 
find out?” 


“There weren’t any Skunk Cab- | 
bages,”’ said Jupie, ‘‘and the river is | 


behaving in a very wild way. But we | 
met Squirrel, and he’s gone to find | 


out about the willows.” 
Just then they saw Squirrel j jump- | 


ing over the ground and turning | 


handsprings and somersaults. 

“It’s rising, it’s rising!”’ he called. 
“Spring has come! The sap has begun 
to rise!” 

“Well!” said Apple Tree. “So that | 
is why I feel all of a twitter!” 








is coming, sure as sure! 





Get Aboard the Merry-Go-Round! 


LL ABOARD! 
Round! There’s lots of room for everybody. 
which’ll you ride, a camel or an elephant or maybe a 
tiger? Brrrr! I g guess I'll take the pony cart. Sure enough, 
next month right here on this page you are going to find 
the Magic Merry-Go-Round. And such fun as we are 
going to have on it! The Merry-Go-Round Man is going 
to have all kinds of magic things for you—things to make and things to play 
and lots of surprises. But surprises are always so exciting that of course I 
mustn’t tell you what they are going to be! But the Merry-Go-Round Man 


All aboard the Magic Merry-Go- 
So 






























































THE CHILDREN’S CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS 
3. Picture (upper left) 
6. Wiles 
7. Picture (lower left) 
10. What chimneys are 


| 13. A small snake 
| 14. A state (abbreviation) 


15. That is (abbreviation) 

16. Good in sandwiches 

17. South American mountains 
20. Butter substitute 

21. Disagreeable smile 

23. Picture (lower right) 


DOWN 
1. Sudden pain 
2. Mexican coin 
4. Goes with either 
5. Thoroughfares (abbreviation) 
8. Picture (upper right) 
9. Not new 


| 11. Spoken 


12. Goes on forever 
16. Farm animal 


‘‘Nuts to Crack”’ this month will be found on 
page 201 





18. Kind of deer (plural) 

19, What we do with our eyes 

22. For example (abbreviation) 
(Answers will appear next month) 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLE | 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


The Character of the Curd 


The character and size of the curd is 
an important factor in the digestion of 
cow’s milk, and the chief reason for modi- 
fying milk is to change the physical condi- 
tion of the curd so that it will resemble as 
near as possible the curd of human milk, 
| in both character and size. 
| When cow’s milk is modified by 
| Mellin’s Food, the curd is finely divided 
| into small particles, similar in size to the 
curd of human milk. The curd is soft and 
flocculent, characteristic of human milk. 


The action of Mellin’s Food upon the 
curd of milk explains why so many babies 
digest, without trouble, mixtures prepared 
from Mellin’s Food and milk, and it also 
presents a very strong argument in favor of 
| Mellin’s Food when it becomes necessary 
to select a milk modifier. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 
contain a large proportion of Mellin’s Food. 
They are palatable, crisp, easily digested and 
especially suitable for nourishment during the 
weaning period. 

A sample tin of these delicious biscuits will be 
sent, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 



























GLADIOLUS BOOK FREE 


Ir you want the finest gladioli in town, 
send for the free Gladiolus Book and learn 
not only how to grow the sturdicst spikes 
and biggest flowers. but also about the 
choicest varieties of gladioli. Hundreds of 
Kunderd Gladioli described —68 pictured 
| in natural color. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
| 520 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 











CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 
Get ourcatalog of fireworksand 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. It’s free for 
the asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
7614 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE HAYES METHOD 
ASTHMA relieves and cures to stay 
cured. Write for particu- 


\lars and proofs to P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
| Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-284, Free. 


hz CLASS PINS 35¢ 











NEW CATALOG FREE/ wv, 


Suver Pare 3S¢ea $350 coz. Sresune 
eessere's $5.00 00: z Goro PLate SOrea. $5.00 
3395 'on 2 Corons Cnacces. anv Lerrens ano Dare 


BASTIAN BROS. C0.s92 st ix ROCHESTER NY. 








ALWAYS Ask For PL S52 Years 
Comedy-Dramas Vaudeville eActes 
Farces, Musica Monologs, Dialogs. 


edies, —, Entertainments, 
Musical Readings, Comedy ye ee a ——s —y 
a Blackface ae Make-up Go is. EE. 
S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, “Sept. a Eneaae 





Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripel ’ Tricycles 
for Ali Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


289 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 














| SHIP MODELS, COMPLETE MATERIALS 
and blueprints for building Chinese junk, Venetian sail- 
boat, Viking galley, Nile galley, Bonnie Jean or Mediter- 
ranean galley, 60c each, postpaid; 6 for $3.00. Casson- 
Craft, Dept. Y, Framingham Center, Mass. 
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How Many Different Countries 
Have You in Your Album? 


PACKET BARGAINS 


HAVE stamps from all different countries . . . 

on ALL your album pages. For 25c you can 
get Scott Sealed Packet No. 248, 75 stamps from 
75 diff. countries, or Packet No. 68, 100 diff. 
stamps from 50 diff. countries. AND, for 
$2.00 you can get packet No. 355, 200 diff. 
stamps from 200 diff. countries, have stamps 
from every corner of the globe. And here are 
some non-duplicating bargain packets of conti- 
nents: Africa — No. 255, 25 diff. 10c; Asia — 
No. 243, 50 diff. 25c; Australia — No. 119, 
25 diff. 50c; Europe — No. 139, 150 diff. 15c; 
United States — No. 376, 50 different, 25c. 
Order by number. 


Remember That the Cheapest Way 
To Buy Stamps Is To Buy Packets 
Free catalogue of packets, sets, approvals, 
albums, accessories and catalogues on request. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Philatelic Headquarters Since Before the Civil War 














100 ALL DIFFERENT 
FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BRITISH CenqemAls FREE. Stamps from Zanzibar, 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
Mauritius and other good British Colonials sent free to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
Selections. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
coin. Lightbown's Stamp Co., Southsea, England. 
] postage; popular 50 percent approvals sent 
only when good references are furnished. 
Write for our Big Bargain Lists of Packets, Sets and 


Premiums. Palmer Stamp Co., 8219 Linwood Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 4 cents 





15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 


or 500 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only 55c or 
1000 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for only § $1.00 to all 
limited. Lists F: 


1 applicants. Suppl 
Victori: lei Co., t. 8, Londoa, Canada 


Victoria 





100 All Different Stamps Given Away to each new 
subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. All the news 
about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription. We guarantee your complete satisfaction. 
The Stamp Collector, Dept. Y. C. 719 Lodi St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to aol and a surprise 
packet given to those requesting my 1, 2, and 3c approvals 
and also my 50% discount. Charle ies W. *Schini f FO. 
Box No. 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., 





FREE 100 Diff. wtamps ta - _seueevel applicants. 
2c postage. 
A. V. Pierce, 118 Broadway, “Providence, R.L. 





“STAMP COLLECTING HINTS.” This interesting 
booklet sent free of charge to beginners and collectors. 
T. B. Bottome, 2934 Shriver, Indianapolis, Ind. 





25 BRITISH COLONIES to approval epplicents for 
only 12c. Lists free. Frank H. Ewing, 2096 E. 89 Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





BULGARIAN STAMPS. For information on questions 
regarding Bulgarian stamps, apply to Mr. B. A. Persiysk’. 
Post Office Box 30, Sofia, Bulgaria, 





100 diff, stamps from 100 diff. countries, to approval 
applicants for 10c. (get month's offer sold out). 
Lewis Stamp Co., ‘Lewis, N. 





FREE 20stampsfrom Brit. Col., Africa, So. America, and 
HAWAIL for 2c postage, if you will regularly buy at 4 cat. 
STAMPS from my approvals. E. G. hichter, Wells, Me. 





FREE ! 101 Diff. Peachy Postage stamps. Postage 
2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 





1000 stamps 25c; 500 all diff. 30c; album to hold 2400 
stamps 60c. Michael, 4444c Clifton, Chicago. 








STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 





108 Stps., Chad. Ned. Indies, etc., and album 4c, to ap- 
proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St.,Waltham, Mass, 





20 Varieti 
STAMPS 7. CMiaMiSTAMPCO., Toledo, 0. 





200 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 


x STAMPS TO STICK zx 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 














is one of the most uni 
greatest pioneers of the New World, 


HOMENAJE A LINDBERGH! .- 


The stamps which marked Lindbergh’s triumphal tour through 
Central America. The one in the center, issued by Cos 
ue in the world, , commemorating the = 


ta Rica, 


and L 





HISTORY FROM STAMPS 


(Continued from last month) 


As to colors and denominations, let us con- 
sider the United States stamps issued from 
1870 to 1888. The issue of 1870 did not contain 
a 7-cent value. One was later added, bearing a 
portrait of Edwin M. Stanton, the great Secre- 
tary of War, and its color is vermilion. A 7-cent 
stamp was necessary to meet the demand oc- 
casioned by a reduced rate in foreign postage 
under the postal treaty with the North German 
Confederation. In 1874, however, the foreign 
letter rate was fixed at five cents under the con- 
vention adopted by the General Postal Union 
at Bern. Thus the 7-cent, thereafter for years 
unnecessary, was withdrawn. 

Thjs withdrawal left the stamp’s color, ver- 
milion, available for another stamp if occasion 
should require. Occasion did require becance 
the 2-cent velvet-brown (with Jackson's por- 
trait), originally issued in 1870, conflicted in 
color with the chocolate 10-cent (with Jeffer- 
son’s head), also first issued: in 1870. And so 
velvet-brown was discarded as the color of the 
2-cent, and vermilion was substituted. 

At that time the color of the 3-cent (with 
Washington’s likeness) was green, and three 
cents was the domestic letter rate. Under an 
act of Congress in March, 1883, this rate was 
reduced to two cents, and the Post Office De- 
partment fixed red as the color of the stamp to 
be used for domestic postage—a color which has 
since prevailed for this particular stamp except 
during the World-War. Thus it became neces- 
sary to adopt red for the 2-cent value, and such 
a 2-cent stamp (with wes s portrait) 
was issued in red, in October, 1883. 

This banished Jackson from the 2-cent ver- 
milion already mentioned. But for a letter re- 
quiring double the new domestic rate a 4-cent 
adhesive was needed, and so Jackson’s portrait 
was transferred to this new 4-cent, which was 
issued in green, also in October, 1883. 

Thus it becomes obvious that stamp colors are 
not always selected at random, and that there 
may be a distinct reason for a particular de- 
nomination. Each color and each value may 
have its own interesting behind-the-scenes 
story, just as each design and each inscription 
may have. 


value of a general collection for the beginner. 
Study each design. Try to learn why certain 
pictures, colors, inscriptions and denomina- 
tions were chosen. The newcomer who does 
this, stamp by stamp as his collection increases 
in size, will be amazed at the knowledge he ac- 
quires. Set down in cold print in a book, this 
knowledge might be a bit dry and monotonous; 
but when derived in association with the stamps 
obtained it may have glamour and romance. 


STAMP NEWS 


Homenaje a Lindbergh! 


RIBUTE that is without precedent has been 

paid, through the medium of the postage 
stamp, to that ‘“‘boy who grew up to live ina 
land of dreams-come-true’”’—Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. No other living American citizen, and no 
American now dead, has received the philatelic 
honors that have been accorded this youthful 
immortal. Only George Washington, of all our 
famous men, has had his picture produced on 
the stamp of a foreign country—by Brazil in 
1909. But he was a nation’s president, and such 
honor was not surprising. Lindbergh is without 
official position in the executive branch of our 
government; yet he is being remembered, 
postally, as no other person has been. 
When he returned to Washington after his 
triumphal flight to Paris he found waiting a 
United States air-mail stamp bearing his name 
and a picture of his plane, the Spirit of St. 
Louis—a commemorative adhesive currently in 
use months later. 
More recently his good-will tour of the lands 
of Latin-America has produced other stamps in 
greeting to the ambassador of friendship who 
came by air, and one of these pieces of postal 
paper will take rank among the most histor)- 
cally fascinating stamps of all time. The com- 
bined design and text of it serve to span the 
time that has elapsed since this continent was 
discovered. 





In 1923 Costa Rica issued a 12-centimo car- 





mine-rose adhesive bearing the head of Colum- 
bus, a picture of his ship, the Santa Maria, and 
a map of the two Americas. That stamp 
honored the Columbus of the sea. 

The new Lindbergh adhesive which Costa 
Rica issued to welcome the aviator in January 
honors the Columbus of the air. It is the same 
stamp, but surcharged above the Santa Maria 
is an outline of the Spirit of St. Louis, and at 
the right of the top of the head of the Colum- 
bus of the fifteenth century is the overprinted 
inscription ‘Lindbergh Enero 1928” in two 
lines, Enero being Spanish for January. Thus 
are past and present linked. 

The Lindbergh stamp is in the value of 10 
centimos, each figure ‘‘12’’ having been ob- 
literated by a surcharged ‘‘10.”” Only 20,000 
copies were issued. These were immediately 
absorbed by the public and philatelists, and a 
few days after the stamps appeared they were 
quoted at $4 each, 

Upon his arrival in Panama, too, Lindbergh 
found waiting stamps bearing his name. Pana- 
ma’s commemoratives are two—2 centesimos, 
red and black on salmon paper, and 5 cen- 
tesimos, dark blue on green paper. These are 
lithographed on bank-check paper and were 
issued in quantities of 300,000 and 150,000 
respectively. On each is shown an airplane— 
flying, on the 5-centesimo, above a map of. 
Panama. The inscription ‘‘Homenaje a Lind- 
bergh”’ is on both. This inscription on the lower 
denomination was almost undecipherable, ow- 
ing to the mixture of red and salmon colors, and 
so it was overprinted in black and thus appears 
twice on this stamp. 

Lindbergh has already flown from Haiti to 
Cuba, and news dispatches from those countries 














Perhaps the foregoing, then, illustrates the’ 
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Lithuania celebrates its 
tenth. anniversary; 
Egypt’s first census- 
taker, Amenhotep III, 
appearing on a new 
stamp commemorating 
the recent statistical 
congress at Cairo | 








report that each of them has planned to issue 
stamps to commemorate his visit. 


The Craze for Commemoration 


HERE have been introduced jointly in the 

House of Representatives and the Senate at 
Washington four bills which if enacted will 
authorize the Post Office Department to issue 
commemorative stamps. 

One issue would be a series recalling the 
winning of the Northwest by Col. George 
Rogers Clark one hundred and fifty years ago— 
a pioneering adventure which, embracing the 
capture of Fort Sackville, near Vincennes, Ind., 
on February 25, 1779, was touched upon by Mr. 
Coolidge in his Presidential message to Con- 
gress last December. 

Also a century and a half ago—1778-79— 
Washington was encamped at his winter head- 
quarters at Valley Forge, Pa., and one of the 
pending measures calls for theeappearance of a 
2-cent stamp in commemoration of that dark 
hour in our history. 

It was 150 years ago also that the govern- 
ment of the state of New York was established, 
and a third bill asks for a 2-cent memorial 
adhesive. 

The fourth one requested would be a 2-cent 

“commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the first run of a locomotive in 
America on August 9, 1829, at Honesdale, 
Wayne County, Pennsylvania’’—a sixteen-mile 
line which the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
had constructed from Carbondale to Hones- 
dale. 

It is not possible to say that all of these bifls 
will be enacted into law, but expectation at 
Washington appears to be that the Fort Sack- 
ville and Valley Forge stamps, and possibly the 


oy 5 : Cat. Fetes ia our Ideal Packet of 100 diff. 


THE YoutH’s COMPANION 


BIG pod bad 12c: 98 p—" from all comatzien, many 


used, ity aoe Ss 
12c stamps; 5 dii rs French Colonies; 5 ey 
OFFER £ | eer al Cols.; 10 diff. Danzig; D diff. 
akia;’ 1 packet from obscure 
countries of You White Russia, Cape of 
Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, New Z Zealand, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herzegovina; perf. gauge, milli- 
metre scale, ruler; small album for ‘duplicates, This big 
$$ $P ont for ees 12¢ fo geet copnicants 
Dept. C., Exchange Place, Provi- 
} 9 R. ie 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away ey om dept 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: mae 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes Un oy ay ‘ ying “pores; 
Chile (battle scene) ; it Yr hinx and p; pyrene ; Jug 
slave b ain); New! Gontiand (wild 
caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger): ‘Trinidad (Goddess of 
Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and a To approval 
applicants enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. Pike's 
Peak Stamp 215, do nee, Cele. Important: It you 
act right’ now, we will also include free a rangle stamp 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 








MYSTIC’'S **QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenya ganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, vonqeu, Ubangi, 
U per Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 

‘freak countries" and make your friends envious! Price 
only 10c to approval applicants!! Write TODAY, 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 





Bu:i:! Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


We voffer-splendid commissions in stamps for selling our 
stamps to your friends. We will send sample sheet valued 
at more than $2.00. No obligations. Scout Master's name 
and address or parent's consent necessary. a Id stamps 
may be returned. idly g A Dept. Y. C., 805 


FREE 





1 0 0 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CoO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BORNEO, CAMEROONS, GABON, 


Java, pat and French Colonies, ‘cae. 

South America, and many others in our monster 

packet to approval applicants. 

Moores Bros., 4108 Tacoma, Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ORANGE RIVER COLONY 


Union of South Africa, Oucenaand, Sweden, 
10] sineary. 8 Bavaria, etc.; 250 Hinges, ‘Pertor:1 Qe 
ation Gauge. hey ty Applicants Only. 
Scarce Stamp Free to First 50 Applicants 
L. H. McEwen, 755 Wilson Ave., Columbus, O. 


Cynsos FOR SALE. Rare Coin Book, 

162 pp., 28 plates, U. S. and For'n. Ar- 

icles, prices paid 60c; Oak Coin Cabinet, 

drawers, new, postpaid, $4.75; 25 diff. 

coins, 65c. 20 nae, paper money, 50c. 32-pp. retail list and 
coin, 6c. Elder Corpn., 8 W. 37th St., New York. 








from 50 diff. countries inc. Kelantan, ce 
Kedah, Carinthia, Seeeag 7 eh Alouites, Epirus, 
Lithuania, Sarawak, etc. 25¢ to Approval Appli- 
cants. Penna. Stamp Co., Greensburg, Pa. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES — over 140 different Alenia, 
Barbadoes, Cameroons, Gabon, etc., 10c. Lists free. 100 
diff. U. S. 3 1000 my a8 9c, 25 Bulgaria’ 9c. 

NF a Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 59, Iowa. 





FREE 200 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 200 FREE 
To All who will send one reference and request our First 
Class Approvals which are priced from 50 to 80% discount 
off Scott’s Cat. E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





U. S. $2.00 CARMINE AND BLACK, CAT. 65c 
Acopy of this stamp free for every dollar sent us for stamps 
sold from our unequaled 50% approval sheets. Hub Pos- 
tage Stamp Co., 45 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





200 Different Genuine Foreign Stamps, Zanzibar 
Album, 12c. 10 diff. Albania, 18c. 
Liberty Stamp Co., 3974 Arsenal, St. Louis, Mo. 


FIVE NEWFOUNDLANDS with every pur- 
chase of five Rhodesia at 5c to approval 
applicants. Postage 2c. Prall, Somerville, N. J. 








200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 15c includes G. B. 2/6d 
“To pay” (Cat. 1/-) Bright & Son (S31) 164 Strand, 
London, England. 





15 ANGOLA, 15 Cents; 10 TRIANGLES, 25 Cents; 3000 
Hinges, 25 Cents. Fine approvals, reference required 
A. M. BROWN, 16 South St., Boston, Mass. 





Dandy Stamp. Packet free, if you ask for a provals. 
Wm. Monjar, 1518 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges 15c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





50 different Portugal Colonies 10c; 200 different World 
10c. Louis Morrison, Glenolden, Pa. 





California Gold. $14 size, 27c; Sis size, 53c. 100,000 German 
Marks rand Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 








60 DIFFERENT $.50; 1100, $1.00 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥« 








Honesdale adhesive, should appear in due time. 


All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 2¢ 
109 postage. Paige pt Co., Oak Park, ih 
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Will Bloom 
This Season 


ACH variety of the eight 

included in this collection is 
a hardy, everblooming rose that 
will provide continual blooms of 
exquisite color and form. The 
assortment comes to you directly 
from the nursery, packed in moss, 
guaranteed to reach you in good 


of the two). 
















Given with Your Subscription 


HE roses comprising The Companion 1928 Home 

Garden Collection are selected for variety of color, 

blooming qualities, and their established habit of 
satisfactory growth in any good garden-so.!. They will 
respond splendidly to any care and attention given them, 
and will furnish hours of keen enjoyment. 


condition. Complete cultural di- 
rections accompany the bushes, 
which are one-year-old plants and 
will bloom this season. We guaran- 
tee these rosebushes to grow, and 
any defective plants will be 
replaced, gladly. Our offer makes 
it easy to secure them. 


e No. 8Y4. The Youth’s Companion 
Our Offer e 1928 Home Garden Collection of 
Eight Hardy Monthly-Blooming Rose Plants given with 
The Youth’s Companion, one year, (your own subscription 
or one other) for only 65 cents extra — $2.65 in all. Or, the 
Rose Collection sent FREE for two subscriptions, new or 
renewal, at $2.00 each (your own subscription may be one 


NO CANADIAN SHIPMENTS OF PLANTS CAN BE 
MADE, BECAUSE OF CANADIAN POSTAL LAWS 








Order Early 


be shipped at once, unless you request that 
they be held for shipment at a later date. 


to get best service at 
the nursery. Plants will 























LADY PLYMOUTH — Delicate but deep 
Cream ivory cream. Indescribably beautiful. Tea 
perfumed. Soft, velvety petals of exquisite texture. A 
faintly flushed tinge makes this a rose of piquant beauty. 


SUNBURST — A very beautiful golden or- 
Orange ange. Flowers of good form and sweetly 
scented. Of exceptional attraction and merit. Highly col- 
ored, richly fragrant. Flowers large, perfectly formed. 









































; * ANNIE LAURIE — A soft 
Light Pin blush pink with flush of 
yellow at base. Distinctive. The touch of yellaw 
Vivifies its exquisite coloring. An ideal rose that 
would be a delightful addition to your garden. 


Red ROYAL RED — The color is a deep rich 

. crimson. A rose of exceptional attraction and 
merit. Of exceptionally large size. Exceedingly double, 
rich in coloring, remarkably vigorous. 






































RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD 





“‘ Rose! thou art the sweetest flower, 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph 

wild.” 

— Moore 


Dark Pink COLUMBIA — A most pleasing shade 


of rose-pink. The blooms are very large 
and full, of perfect shape and form. Delightfully fragrant. 


White SNOWDRIFT — / beautiful rose of snowiest 
d white, fragrant and of large size. A fine bed- 
ding rose. Blooms full and double. Unexcelled in beauty. 


SENSATION — The color is an entrancing 
Scarlet shade of scarlet-red; the bud long and pointed 
and the open flower beautiful. The brilliant warmth of its 
color will entrance you. 


ELDORADO — Clear, golden yellow, with 
Yellow petals slightly tinged with red. Strong grow- 
ing habit and free flowering. A joyous addition to the garden. 





Send Subscription Orders to 


The YOUTH’S COMPANION 
10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. or 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 








It’s All In The Candy 


Baby. Ruth’s goodness is all in the candy. There 


are no gilt ribbons, no fancy boxes. That’s one 


reason why we can make it so good for only a 
nickel. Some like it sliced; some like it whole— 
it’s delicious either way. Treat yourself today. 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Also makers of Ostrich Egé, Cocoanut Grove, Milk Nut Loaf, Peter Pan 


© 1928,C.C.Co 


CRISP, ROASTED AND TOAST- 
ED PEANUTS, SPECIALLY 
SELECTED-—jiust the roughage 
your system needs-WITH 
HEALTHFUL CHOCOLATE, 
PURE BUTTER, WHOLE MILK 
AND EVERYTHING NICE--- 
THAT’S WHAT BABY RUTH 
IS MADE OF 











